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PREFACE. 


rpHE language spoken in and round Kalat, the capital of 
the Khanate and the meeting-place of Sara wail and 
Jhalawan, is regarded by most Bra-huis as preserving the 
purest form, of their speech, and it is this language which is 
analysed in the following pages. While passing reference 
is made to the more important divergencies between the 
Sarawan and Jhalawan branches of the language, I have not 
allowed myself to be tempted aside into the interesting 
bypaths of dialectical variants. I have been content to 
state what 1 regard as the standard usage, undeterred by 
the consciousness that, however clearly defined the rule, 
exceptions might possibly be culled from some dialect or 
other to confound it. 

Pour years’ residence in Baluchistan has left me free to 
pursue the study of Brahui independently'of the work of my 
predecessors, and of the authorities quoted at the end of this 
volume the only one from which I have wittingly derived 
assistance is Bishop Caldwell’s 6 Comparative Gra mm ar of the 
Bra vidian or South-Indian Family of Languages.’ Here, 
however, my debt has been great. Although Bishop Caldwell, 
working on material necessarily very imperfect and often 
incorrect, accorded Brahui but a cursory examination in 
his masterly treatise, his lucid analysis of the grammatical 
system of the Bravidian languages yields an insight into 
the structure of Brahui which would otherwise be hardly 
possible. 
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To Mr. T. 0. Hughes of the Political Department- I owe 
my first introduction to this strangely neglected field of 
linguistic research, and throughout my labours he has 
generously allowed me to draw on his intimate knowledge of 
the Brahms and their language. It has been my singularly 
good fortune that my manuscript passed through the expert 
hands of Dr. Sten Tvonow, the editor of the Dravidian section 
of the Linguistic Surrey of India, and much of my material 
has been recast in the light of his valuable suggestions. 

But it is, after all, to the Brahuis themselves that I have 
been most indebted, and to none more than to Mirza Sher 
Muhammad, son of Ghaus Muhanunad, Zahri, to whose 
patient and critical mind much of the accuracy and fulness 
of this analysis of his mother-tongue is indirectly due. 


D. he S. B. 




Quetta, January 1908 . 
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The Brahuis. 

'Who tho Brahuis 1 2 * are, and whence they hare found their 
way into Baluchistan, are questions that still await answer. 
Even the origin of their name is obscure, The fanciful 
derivation from ba-roh-l, ‘hill-man,’ may be dismissed at 
once, despite the fact that the people about the Helmand are 
sometimes called, by distinction it might seem, nd-roM or men 
of the plain; the explanation that they are the old inhabitants 
of Biroea, is only valuable as embodying their own cherished 
tradition that they came from Aleppo, while the more 
plausible suggestion that they are the descendants of an 
eponymous hero Braho or Ibrahim, though ingenious, is not 
wholly convincing. 

Although the Khanate of Kalat may nowadays be 
regarded as the home of the Brahuis, they are found in 
varying numbers in most parts of Baluchistan; northwards 
they resell into the Afghan district of Shorawak; to the 
west they stretch along the Nushki trade-route through the 
sparsely populated Chaghai tract as far as Seistan, where 
a small colony has set its abode. Numerically they are the 
strongest tribe in Baluchistan, numbering roughly 800,000 
souls, or more than thrice the strength of the Baluch actually 
resident in the country to which he has given his name. 4 But 
their numerical strength is deceptive, for the Brahuis at the 

1 The name of both people and language is Brtikui: a common corruption 
of it is JBi ohi. 

2 Vide the Baluchistan Census Report of 1901. The statistics do not of 
course cover "Persian Mekran to which the term Persian Baluchistan is some¬ 

times applied. It is particularly unfortunate that no linguistic census urns 
taken in Baluchistan, 
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present day are not a separate race but an amalgamation of 
independent units, bound together by tlie bond of common 
good and ill. The gathering of these units round a Braliui, 
nucleus into a semi-military organisation, subdivided into two 
main groups, the Sarawans and the Jh ala wans, the uplanders 
and the lowlanders, with the Khan of Kalat at tbeir head, 
forms the history of the rise of the Braliui Confederacy. 

The Brahms themselves have no false idea of the purity of 
their race. The popular opinion on the subject is summed up 
very fairly in the analysis of the Brahui tribe furnished by 
the ex-Khan of Kalat for the last Census, According to him, 
the true Brahms who came from Aleppo are only represented 
by the Ahmadzai (the ruling family of Kalat), the Iltazai, 
Mirwari, Gurgnari, Sumalari and Kalandrari; the Bangalzai, 
Laugav and Lahri arc Babich; the Raisani, Sarparra 
and Shahwani are Afghans; the Kurd and Mamasani (or 
■Muhammad Hasni) came from Persia; the Men gal, Bizanjav, 
Sajdi and Zahri arc Jadgal or Jats; while the Muhammad 
Shahi and Mehari are the oldest Inhabitants of the country. 
Into the accuracy of this analysis it is not necessary to enter 
here. Though it cannot be accepted in its entirety, and leaves 
out of account the heterogeneous composition of many of the 
sub-sections themselves, it at any rate bears eloquent witness 
to the conglomerate nature of the Confederacy. 

But despite the mixed character of the race it is as a rule 
not difficult to recognise the typical Brahui. Somewhat 
below the medium height, with oval face, round eyes, and 
high, slender nose, he is framed in a less imposing mould 
than the Path an or Baluch proper. 

The Brahms arc essentially a pastoral people, breeders of 
sheep and goats; in the more favoured parts of the country 
they rear horses and cattle. Lazy and unenterprising, they 
make poor agriculturists The extremes of heat and cold and 
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the general poverty of the country necessitate periodical 
migrations, and in the winter there is an exodus of the 
’Jhalawans through the Mula pass into Sind, and of the 
Sara wans down the Bolan to the Kachbi plain. But though 
nomads in this restricted sense, they cling with a strange 
tenacity to their somewhat inhospitable country, in marled 
contrast to the world-travelled Pathan. They are law-abiding 
and amenable to the influence of their particular Sardar, yet 
have no liking for the trammels of regular discipline. Their 
distaste for discipline and their home-keeping instinct arc 
among the chief reasons why the race with its warlike 
• traditions is almost unrepresented in our army. 

Though not so laughter-loving as the Pathan, the Brahui 
is not without a quiet sense of humour. He is childishly 
fond of show; he is at the same time remarkably uncleanly 
in Ms person. He is no fanatic: his normal attitude towards 
matters religious is one of philosophic calm. His faith is by 
no means fashioned according to the strict letter of Muham¬ 
madan orthodoxy. Any attempt on the part of the mullah 
to encroach on mundane affairs is jealously resented, and 
even within the sphere of religion Ms influence is curiously 
limited. Signs are indeed not lacking that it is only in 
relatively modern times that Islam has gained a firm footing 
among the people. To this day belief in evil spirits, who 
may be warded off by charms and exorcised by sacrifices 
of blood and the frenzy of the devil-dancer, is all but 
universal. 

The Brahui regards his duty towards Ms neighbour 
as one of his first duties towards his God, and more careful 
housewives than one have been divorced by their indignant 
husbands for neglecting to show due hospitality when left 
in charge of the home. Extravagantly hospitable himself, 
he makes inordinate demands on the hospitality of others. 
As liasir Khan the Great used to say, the Brahuis have only 
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to see a bone in your band, and they will run up Eke dogs 
from all sides for a bite. 

Be has little of the Pathan’s pride of race and language. 
On the contrary, though he may naturally be chary of 
putting the admission into words, he usually accepts as 
a matter of course the claims of both Patban and Baluch to 
be his superior in race, and certainly displays a distinct 
alacrity to trace a non-Brahui descent whenever he can 
do so with decency. It is significant that no Baluch with 
proper pride would stoop to give his daughter in marriage to 
a Brahui; the Braked, needless to say, marries his daughter 
into a Baluch family without a scruple. 

This lack of proper racial pride is probably intimately 
related to the diffidence of the Brahui as to his language. 
There is a very general feeling among his neighbours that 
Brahui is a strange language, a jargon too uncouth for 
‘ gentility/ and the feeling k shared in some measure by the 
Brahms themselves, who do not hesitate to employ Baluchi 
or Pashtu on the slightest excuse. It must be remembered 
that, thanks to intermarriage in the individual family and 
the mixed character of the race, nearly every Bmhui is 
at least bilingual. The present Khan of Kalat, for instance, 
used to talk Brahui to his mother and Baluchi to his father 
and brothers. Some of the Brahui. tribes hardly speak 
Brahui at all; thus the Mirwaris, true Brahuis though they 
are reputed to be, speak Baluchi almost to a man. 

The Brahui language. 

The heterogeneous character of the Brahui tribe is re¬ 
flected in his language. Not only Baluchi and Persian but 
Sindhi and Panjabi have been laid under tribute to swell his 
vocabulary. In view of tbe large Baluch admixture in the 
race it is not surprising to find considerable traces of Baluchi 
in the language; the influence of Pashtu on the other hand 
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lias been curiously small. But the predominant element 
is Persian—including of course Arabic—which has made its 
way into the language, largely no doubt through Baluchi 
but probably to an equal extent directly. Geographical con¬ 
tiguity is chiefly responsible for the extensive contributions 
of Sindhi, and for the less important borrowings from Panjabi 
and other languages. The extent to which these additions 
have been made varies naturally in the different tribes 
according to their geographical position] thus the speech of 
tbe Jhalawans, and notably of the Zahris, contains a large 
Sindhi leaven, while Baluchi has made marked encroachments 
on the Sarawan dialects. The standard language, which is 
analysed in this work, is the Middle Brahui spoken in and 
near Kalat, where Jhalawan and Sarawan meet. 

That the Brahui vocabulary has been susceptible to 
outside influence is not surprising. It is rather a matter for 
surprise that the language has been able to maintain a vigor¬ 
ous individuality, instead of succumbing, as many isolated 
families and one of the purest sections, the Mirwari, have 
succumbed, to the Aryan languages which hem it in around. 
Nor must the other side of the question be overlooked: it 
would not be hard to point to many traces of Brahui 
influence in the Baluchi vocabulary, and even Sindhi, at any 
rate the Sindhi of the frontier, could probably be shown to 
he a, debtor as well as a creditor, though of course to a much 
lesser degree. 

But however greatly the Brahui is indebted to alien races 
for the peopling of his tribe and for the vocabulary of his 
language, the nucleus of both tribe and language seems to be 
essentially his own. Eliminate all foreign elements from his 
tribe, and we are left with a people whose kinship vt ith the 
races to which it has opened its ranks, or by which it is 
geographically surrounded, has. to say the least, yet to be 
proved. And if we lop off the foreign overgrowth which 
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lias twined itself so luxuriantly round Ms speech., there is 
laid bare the trunk of a language, helplessly crippled it is 
true, hut preserving from the wreckage its internal structure 
practically unscathed. And it is to the internal structure or 
grammatical system of a language that we must look, and 
not to the accretions, suggestive witnesses though these are 
to the subsequent chapters in its life’s history, to discover 
the source from which it has sprung. An analysis of .Brahui 
discloses no kinsMp to the Aryan languages which have 
contributed so richly to its vocabulary, but reveals a clear 
and unmistakable resemblance to the Dravidian languages of 
Southern India, only to he explained on the assumption that 
it is descended from the same stock. 

The Eelationship of Brahui to Dravidian. 

The Brahui language is agglutinative, and in this aspect 
it belongs, speaking in tire broadest sense, to the same stage of 
development as the Dravidian language-group. This, indeed, 
proves little or nothing; hut the argument of kinship rests on 
a surer foundation than a casual analogy of structure. The 
grammatical relations of the noun in Brahui are shown, as in 
Dravidian, by means of suffixes, and most, if not all, <sf the 
suffixes, whether expressive of case-relations or of plural 
number, are traceable to the same source as Dravidian 
Even move direct is the evidence of the pronoun, that faithful 
repository of the secret of a language’s origin. Of the 
personal pronouns, the pronoun of the second person in both 
numbers is in essentials the same as in Dravidian, and a 
Dravidian relationship is discernible in the pronoun of the 
first person, despite the ravages wrought by phonetic decay 
The reflexive in Brahui and Dravidian has preserved one 
uniform type with singular consistency, while the Brahui 
demonstratives are only explicable in the light of their 
Dravidian counterparts. The family likeness is but thinly 
disguised in the iuterrogatives, and several of the indefinite 
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pronouns arc stamped with the same birthmark. The 
Dravidian relationship of the first three numerals, often, 
though perhaps erroneously, regarded as only less significant 
witnesses to the origin of a language than the personal 
pronouns, is hardly open to question, and it is interesting to 
find that Brahui and Dravidian, in the absence of an ordinal 
proper formed from the first cardinal, employ the same device 
and even, it ■would, appear, the same root to express it. The 
ease of the verb is naturally more complex, but the evidence 
cannot be gainsaid. The most palpable analogies arc to bo 
found in the pronominal terminations of the plural, in the 
formation of the causal, and above all in the organic negative 
conjugation. These do not, however, exhaust all the relevant 
points in the evidence; indeed, though the Brahui verb is 
not devoid of. characteristic peculiarities of its own, it may 
safely be said—and the remark applies noth equal force 
to the language as a whole—that a full understanding of 
it would be impossible without the help of the Bra vidian 
languages. 

This kinship of the language of the Brahms on the north¬ 
west frontier of the Indian Empire with the remote Dravidian 
languages of the south is of such signal interest that it 
seems advisable to sketch in lightly this skeleton outline of 
the evidences on which the kinship is claimed. But room 
cannot be found in this essay for an exhaustive treatment of 
the theme: gaps will necessarily be left in the arguments, 
difficulties will be glossed over, all but the most salient features 
omitted, and the conclusions stated in an inevitably dogmatic 
form. A full presentation of the case in all its ramifications 
must in fact be reserved for a separate volume. 

The Brahui noun more especially asserts its claim to 
kinship with Dravidian in the suffixes it employs to express 
the plural number and case-relations. The essential mark ot‘ 
the Brahui plural is -k. This is identical with one of the 
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suffixes in GrOiicLi, and there is little doubt that these 
two languages have preserved the initial portion of the 
characteristic plural suffix -kal (-gal) of Dravidian, just as 
nothing but the final portion -l-u has survived in Telugu. 
That -kal (-gal) seems properly applied in the Dravidian 
language-group to neuter nouns is no serious objection, even 
apart from the fact that the Dravidian usage itself is by 
no means uniform. Though probably a mere coincidence, it 
is of some interest to find that -gat appears in Brahui, but 
less commonly than in Baluchi, as a suffix with plural 
significance.: dus-gak for instance, means ‘thieves/ and 
the 31mgcrt were originally, apparently, the Mens. The 
Dravidian rational plural suffix -ctr, which is by the by 
undoubtedly enshrined in the Brahui verbal terminations 
of the second and third persons plural, is often coupled noth 
the irrational plural suffix -gal, and this compound rational 
plural -argal seems on all fours with the compound suffix 
-s-k of what may be called the ‘personal 5 plural in Brahui, 
the - s- of which appeal's to have been derived from an 
original -r according to a common phonetic interchange, A 
plural suffix it may be remarked, is found both in Kui 
and Gondi. • 

There is only one declension of the Brahui noun. As in 
Dravidian, the suffixes by which case-relations are expressed 
are the same in the singular and plural, with one exception. 
There is, however, this difference in the declension of the 
two numbers: in the singular the suffixes are added directly 
to the crude base; in the plural (and this applies partially 
to the reflexive and both number’s of the personal pronouns) 
they are added to an oblique base. Both systems of declen¬ 
sion are found in Dravidian, though not with the same 
differentiation in the case of the two numbers. 

There are two genitive suffixes in Brahui, -nd for the 
noun singular, and -d for the noun plural and the personal 
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and reflexive pronouns. Both* suffixes are employed in 
Gondi. It is interesting to note that there are parallels in 
Dravidian to this specialisation in the use of the two suffixes. 
Thus -a forms the plural genitive of all nouns in Telugu 
without exception, while -ni is similarly confined to the 
singular. Again, although -in is the genitive suffix most 
commonly used in Tamil, -a is the classical genitive suffix of 
the personal and reflexive pronouns. 

The Brahui dative-accusative suffix -e is the same in 
form as the Malayalam -e, which is no doubt related to the 
Tamil -el The objection that these suffixes in Dravidian 
express the accusative only is not serious. Such extensions 
of meaning crop up everywhere; thus ‘him,' an original 
dative, and the German 4 euchj an original accusative, have 
to serve in the modern languages as dative and accusative 
alike, while instances occur in plenty in the minor Dravidian 
dialects. A fact more hard to account for would have been 
the absence of a Brahui representative of -h (with variants), 
the universal dative suffix in the Dravidian language group. 
There seems, however, no reason to doubt that the suffix 
-kip which denotes much the same as a dative of interest, 
is traceable to this root. Yet another representative is 
apparently to be found in the latter part of the s uffi x 
'isha, 1 up to,’ which seems to be an example of the com¬ 
pounding of two case-signs by a process familiar both 
in Indo-European and Dravidian. The initial portion -is 
appears in Brahui as a separate suffix meaning 4 at,’ and it 
is clear that the coupling of case-suffixes meaning £ at ’ and 
• to ’ would result naturally in a compound suffix meaning 
' U P to-’ If the Brahui -is is related to the Dravidian loca¬ 
tive -il —and the phonetic interchange has ample authority— 
the suffix -is-M would constitute a perfect parallel to the 
Tamil locative-directive -il-ku, compounded as this is with 
a locative and dative. 
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The Brahui instrumental -at is not infrequently usee 
■with a quasi-l ocative force, and it seems probable that it if 
cleared from the same source as the locative -atz. Obriouf 
analogies are afforded by Teltigu and Tulu. In Telugu the 
classical instrumental -ta {-ta) is identical with the locative, 
and is derived from the inflexional -ti which is itself 
sometimes used as a locative. Similarly the Tulu instru¬ 
mental -d’du seems closely related to the locative -du or 
-d\ -tu or -i\ The resemblance of the Telugu suffixes to 
the suffixes in Brahui is particularly strong. 

But perhaps the most striking example of the relation¬ 
ship of the Brahui and Dravidian ease-suffixes is to be found 
in the con]inactive. Not only is -to, the abbreviated form 
of the Telugu conjunctive, identical with the suffix in Brahui, 
the longer form -iodu seem to be preserved in the Brahui 
full-word hid, 1 accompanying,’ 1 in company with.’ If this 
is the case, the evidence of Brahui would apparently have a 
relevant bearing on the vexed question whether the Tamil 
-odu or the Telugu -Udu represents the truer form of the 
Dravidian conjunctive suffix. 

It is an interesting feature of Brahui that all but the 
three first numerals have been borrowed from outside, a fact 
which is expressed in another form by their neighbours in 
the taunt that they have had to teach the Brahuis to count 
beyond three. The numeral is in fact an epitome of the 
whole language; the bulk of the numerals as of the voca¬ 
bulary of the language generally have been grafted from 
outside; but this foreign overgrowth is linguistically far less 
significant than the native roots. Few races which can boast 
a developed language at all have had to borrow the first three 
numerals, however much they may have to thank the outside 
world for the rest of their arithmetical stock-in-trade. 

While all but the first three cardinals have been drawn, 
often in a corrupted form, from Persian, the first three are 
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regarded by tlie Braliuis themselves as their own exclusive 
property, A comparison with Dravidian will satisfactorily 
disprove such an idea. One of the peculiarities of these 
numerals is that each presents itself in a two-fold shape: 
asit t imt, vmmt are nouns of number, while asL im , mtcsi 
are numeral adjectives. The Dravidian numeral is two-fold 
in precisely the same way. But the family likeness strikes 
much deeper. The root of the second numeral in Brahui 
ir- is absolutely identical with the root throughout Dravidian. 
It may seem unjustifiable to relate as- to or-, the root of 
the first numeral in Dravidian, but the interchange not 
only of r and s but also of o and a is otherwise established. 
The connection between mm- and -nmr-, the Dravidian root 
of the third numeral, is more easily detected, for the included 
vowel has been left nnchanged. 

As in Dravidian, the ordinals in Brahui. are formed from 
the cardinals by means of suffixes. To this geueral rule 
Brahni and Dravidian have one exception in common. In 
both the first ordinal is founded not on the first cardinal, 
but on a base meaning ‘front/ ‘before.’ This device is of 
course familiar enough in the Indo-European language-group, 
but* the relationship of the Brahui base muh, mow, to the 
Dravidian mu, mum , seems unmistakable. 

We pass on to the personal pronouns with the feeling 
that the Dravidian kinship will reveal itself here if any¬ 
where. And the evidence is clear. Especially is this the 
case with regard to the pronoun of the second person, 
nominative singular m, plural nnm. Ni is indeed the 
normal form of the second person singular throughout 
Dravidian; the nominative plural in classical Eanarese 
is nim, while vmn is one of the oblique bases in Tamil, 
The fact that the more characteristic form of the Dravidian 
plural, of which the Tamil mr is a typical representative, 
reappears, docked of its initial consonant, in the form It 
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(with variants) as a pronominal termination in the Dravidian 
verb, is not without significance, for this termination with 
slight modification, and in the negative verb with hardly 
any modification at all, is consistently used in Braked, 

The ordinary forms of the Dravidian pronoun of the first 
person are an, ydn, nan in the singular, with dm, yam, ndm 
in the plural, in which the final -n and -in are almost cer¬ 
tainly mere marks of number; the triple forms axe probably 
variations of the same base. There can be no doubt of the 
relationship of the Brahui first person plural nan to the 
Dravidian mm. Apart from the fact that in the peculiar 
circumstances of the case there is no need for a pluralising 
particle in Brahui, the change from -m to -n, which is in 
itself not uncommon and which occurs indeed in the 
Dravidian pronouns, would be induced naturally by the 
attraction of the initial n. 

There remains the firskperson singular t- with its oblique 
base kan-. Though Caldwell, while regarding nl, num, nan 
as Dravidian, was unable to recognise any Dravidian rela* 
tionsliip here, it would be strange if the pronoun of the first 
person were derived in the singular from a source other 
than that of its plural and the pronoun of the second person 
in both numbers, and it is doubtless a right instinct to 
endeavour to trace its origin to the same stock before adopting 
Caldwell’s forlorn comparison with- the Babylonian dnaJca. 
And we may do so, I think, without misgiving. If the final 
-n of the Dravidian pronouns is merely a mark of singular 
number, it would be no matter for surprise to find that it is 
liable to be dropped. It is in fact discarded regularly in the 
second person singular, m being rarely ousted by the full 
form nm ; Tulu goes a step further and discards both initial 
and final «, leaving the vowel l as the sole representative of 
the second person singular. The same has been the case 
path regard to e, the pronoun of the first person singular ip 
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Telugu, and with, this Telugu. e we may fairly compare tlie 
Brahui nominative singular I, It is indeed not impossible 
that these two dialects have preserved the purest form of the 
pronoun. The explanation of the appearance of an initial 
h- in the inflexional base involves too elaborate a chain of 
phonetic interchanges to find a convenient place here. 

The relationship of the Brahui reflexive ten to tan, which 
persists throughout the Dr a vidian language-group, is happily 
self-evident. The only points of difference lie in the fact 
that the pronoun in Brahui is common to both numbers, and 
in slight variations in the idiom. As the final -n seems to 
be simply the sign of the singular number as in the personal 
pronouns, it is possible that the curious enclitic pronoun of 
the third person -ta (it occasionally appears by the by in 
the form ‘tan) is derived from the same base, though its use 
as an enclitic points clearly to foreign influence. 

The case of the demonstrative is of peculiar interest. 
From an internal point of view the Brahui demonstrative 
is remarkably irregular and manifold in form. The ordinary 
forms of the nominative singular are da, {Me), e {idle), o (is), 
but the oblique cases in the singular, with possibly a few 
exceptions, are based on dad, ed, od, forms which may be, 
and sometimes must be, used in the nominative singular. 
The presence of this -d, which is changed in the oblique 
cases to -r~, cannot be explained fiom Brahui itself, any 
more than the strange insertion of -f- in the commonest 
form of the plural, dafk, efk , ofk. It is no mean corrobora¬ 
tion of our argument that we have to go to Dravidian 
for the explanation of both. Dravidian like Brahui has 
a three-fold demonstrative, the remote, the proximate, and 
the mediate. They are formed from three demonstrative 
bases a, i, u, by suffixing the signs of gender and number. In 
Tamil, to take a typical case, these gender-number suffixes. 
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with the exception of the neuter-singular sign -d, begin 
with a rowel, and require in consequence a euphonic -*»■» 
to prevent hiatus. Thus the neuter gender demonstratives 
are a-cm, i-du, u-du in the singular, and a-v-ei, i-v-ei, 
u-v-ei in the plural. It may be safely asserted that herein 
lies the explanation not only of the Brahui demonstratives 
singular dad, ed, od , but also of the plural dtifh, efk, ofk, 
notwithstanding certain difficulties which cannot now be 
discussed. The -cl in the singular is in fact a survival of 
the neuter-singular sign, though it loses all force of gender 
in Brahui, while the is an even more meaningless 
survival of the euphonic In both cases the raison d'etre 
of the consonant has gone, but the sounds themselves have 
been preserved in much the same purposeless way as the 
euphonic addition has usurped the initial position in the 
Telugu masculine singular demonstratives vadtt, vidu. 

It may seein a far cry from tbe Dravidian yd-v-ar, who ? 
(masculine and feminine plural) to the Brahui der , who? 
(masculine and feminine in both numbers). But the chain 
of relationship is complete. Yccvar is used in colloquial 
Tamil as a singular also, and as such is abbreviated to ydr; 
par, moreover, in Tulu becomes yer, and finally in both Tulu 
and Kanarese there is that unexpected change from y to d 
which constitutes the last link between the Tamil yd-mr and 
the Brahui der. Nor is this all Yd, the Dravidian inter¬ 
rogative base, is used in High Tamil by itself as a pronoun, 
and thus the alternative form de of the Brahui nominative 
and, possibly, the apparently irregular but invariable form 
clinnd of the genitive singular are explained. The shortening 
of the included vowel in the genitive is characteristically 
Dravidian. 

The interrogative base in Dravidian appears also as e-, 
probably an' older and purer form of tbe base than yd, 
and this in the form a- has several representatives in Brahui. 
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iSTot&ble among these are ant, what ? {of. Malaya] am ertdu), 
am,a, how? (cf. Telugu emi, why?), at, how many? (ef, 
Tamil ettami), and u-Khadar, how much ?—which is especially 
interesting as being a compound of the Brahui interrogative 
base a- and a corruption of the loan-word qadr, quantity. 

It is unnecessary in this rapid survey to trace the evi¬ 
dences of a Dravidian relationship through all the intricacies 
of the Brahui verb ; it will suffice to indicate a few of the 
more palpable features of analogy. As regards the pronominal 
terminations we are on safe ground in comparing the 
plural terminations -n, -re, -r with the Dravidian -m, -r, -r 
(with vowel additions). The peculiar difficulties which beset 
the terminations in the singular appear to resolve them¬ 
selves on a closer examination into fresh proof of a Dravidian 
relationship. Thus the obvious conclusion that the two¬ 
fold termination of the first person singular in the affirm¬ 
ative, which appears as -v in present-future time and as -t 
in the past and all other tenses which are compounded 
with the substantive verb, is not in oiigin pronominal at 
all, but the distinctive mark of time, is significantly corro¬ 
borated by the fact that v (with phonetic variants p, b ) and 
t are jhe characteristic marks of present-future and past 
time respectively in Dravidian. 

An apposite confirmation of this explanation is to be 
found in the organic negative conjugation, one of the most 
interesting characteristics which Brahui has in com non with 
Dravidinn. At fr st sight it might c emn that B. a 1 mi c uplcys 
two negative infixes, -pa,- (occasionally modified to -fa- \ in 
the present-future, and -ta- in the past, thus possessing a 
more complicated system than Dravidian. But viewed in 
the light of the foregoing explanation, the complexity dis¬ 
appears, and the negative formative, docked of p (f) and 
t, the signs of time, issues as - a the fundamental negative 
formative in Dravidian, 
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Turning to the causal verb, we find the Brahni causa 
formative -if palpably related to -in, the causal formatm 
in Tamil. It is a curious double coincidence, and probably 
more than a coincidence, that the sign of present-future 
time should be practically identical with the causal formative 
in both languages. 

I pass by the case of indefinite pronouns or pronominal 
adjectives, like pen, other; of demonstrative adverbs, like 
ddrigi, engl, in this and that direction; of postpositional 
nouns, like f non, mvh. before, heragh, below; and of isolated 
words of every-day use, like M.qf> ear, Khan, eye, hi, mouth, 
hal, mouse, mum, hare. Jchal, stone, pi, excreta, tad , resistance, 
chot, crooked, chat, destroyed, chunak, small, lumen, sweet, 
puskrn , new, imdkm, old, htrning, to eat, himng, to lamb, 
etc., banning, to come (roots ba~, bar-), Inning , to hear, all an. 
it was not—all of which with numerous others arc related 
to coi.Tespou.ding words in Dravidian according to certain 
phonetic laws, which are for the most part fairly easily 
defined. Such words hardly belong to the internal structure 
of the language, and their evidence, though interesting and 
important, is subsidiary to the main argument. But I 
cannot refrain from singling out the obvious relationship 
of the Brahui words palh, milk, teM, scorpion, to the 
Dravidian equivalents pad, tel, the special significance of 
which lies in the fact that the former contain the indescrib¬ 
able aspirated cerebral Ik, the shibboleth of the Brahni 
language. 

There can be but one verdict on this evidence. This 
verdict is not that of Caldwell, who summed up his final 
position in the. words “The Brahni language, considered as 
a whole, seems to be derived from the same source as the 
Panjabi and Sindhi, but it evidently contains a Dravidian 
element,’ but the converse, first suggested by Lassen in the 
early days of the study of the language and reasserted by 
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Trumpp a quarter of a century ago. The Brahui language is 
sprung from, the same source as the Bra vidian language 
group; it has freely absorbed the alien vocabulary of Persian, 
Baluchi, Sindhi and other neighbouring languages, but in 
spite of their inroads its grammatical system has preserved 
a sturdy existence. 

One word in conclusion. We can no longer argue with 
the childlike faith of our forefather's from philology to 
ethnology, and assume without further ado that this race of 
Baluchistan, whose speech is akin to the languages of the 
Bra vidian peoples of Southern India, is itself Dravidian; 
that it is in fact the rearguard or the vanguard—according 
to the particular theory we may affect—of a Dravidian 
migration from North to South or from South to jS T orth. 
Such short cuts in ethnology are no longer open to us. The 
questions with, which this essay opened, return to us at its 
close, hut they return with deeper import. Who are these 
Brahms, whose habitation is in Baluchistan, and whose 
language has to stretch beyond their utmost ken over so vast 
a tract of country and over so many alien languages before 
it can reach its own kin in the languages spoken by the 
strange peoples in the far-off South ? 
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SOUNDS. 

§ 1 , Brahui is not only devoid of literature, it is never 
reduced to uniting except as an artificial feat of skill. The 
great mass of the people who speak Braliui are in fact illit¬ 
erate, and the-few who can read and write have acquired 
these accomplishments through the medium of a foreign 
language, and have as yet made no real attempt to apply 
them to their mother tongue,- . 

§2. There has accordingly been little hesitation in the 
selection of the Bo man character for the recording of Braliui 
in this work. Gn general grounds Its advantages are-felt to" 
out weigh any that- anight be offered by the only alternative, 
a modified Arabic character. The adoption of the latter 
leads almost inevitably to niceties of fancied orthography- t : o- 
which the Brahui has no counterpart in his speech: it is, for 
instance, not easy to discard completely the distinction in 
obvious loan-words between and <j >; & and k ; *>, j, 

and i —f and o', 1 and distinctions which are - 

meaningless to the Brahui, who contents himself in each case 
with-one uniform sound, s. t, &, Tc, a. Moreover, apart from 
questions of -artificiality, the Arabic character, overburdened 
though it may be with an elaborate system of diacritical signs, 
is incapable of representing the sounds in Brahui fully and 
without ambiguity, and proves at times definitely misleading. 
How real these objections are is writ large in the past history 
of the study of the language. 
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§ 3 , The vowels with one exception go in pairs, short 
and long; as o is always long, it has been thought unneces¬ 
sary to burden it with a diacritical mark:— 

a, a; e, e; i , l; o; u, u. 

They are sounded generally after the continental fashion, 
and the only sounds which have no precise equivalent in 
English are e and o, which are pronounced purer than the 
nearest we possess to them. Practical examples afford the 
most convenient illustrations: — thus nan, we, is pronounced 
like the English ‘nun’; b&k, mouths, like ‘bark’; bln-e, 
hunger (acc.) like 4 bean-y ’; ne, to thee, like the German 
£ ISTe-ger ’ (not like 4 nay ’); -pin, name, like 4 pin ’; bin, 
hunger, like 4 bean 5 ; hole, fingers, and pole, lost, like the 
German ‘ Hokuspokus ’ (not like ‘hocus-pocus 5 ); milt, the 
roof of the mouth, like 4 nook 5 ; su, flesh, like 4 sue. 5 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the sounds 
recorded in the isolated words do not always retain their full 
value in the rapidity of ordinary conversation. Thus when 
several long vowels occur in succession there is a tendency 
to clip one or more: tufakate i-dn-td pula, snatch the guns 
from them, where i-dn-td stands for i-an-ta. Again, a final 
short a is frequently almost entirely elided before a word 
beginning with a vowel or even with the aspirate:— Teams 
rahdi-tf himpah (for rahdi-ta Jimpalc), no one goes near him 
The power of the hardly perceptible sound that is left may 
be conveniently represented by the apostrophe. 

§ 4 , The vowels are occasionally nasalised, but chiefly in 
loan-words; nasalisation is represented in this work by a cir¬ 
cumflex sign over the vowel \~pasda, fifteen ; sdzda, sixteen ; 
siroz, a lnte. The nasalisation of a short vowel is somewhat 
rare: das, dust. In the imitative word shifshTring, to neigh, 
there can often hardly be said to be a true vowel sound 
at all. 
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§ 5 , In addition there are the diphthongs — 
ei ; ai ; di ; au. 

The diphthong ei occurs in a few words only, but some 
of these are important, as for instance antei ? why ? It has 
no precise equivalent in English; thus beik, grasses, is pro¬ 
nounced neither ‘bake* nor ‘bike,’ but between the two, 
somewhat nearer the former. The diphthong ai, on the 
other hand, may he readily paralleled in English; thus aino, 
to-day, is pronounced like ‘ I know ’ (with a slight emphasis 
on ‘ I ’); maiz-il , stage, like ‘ mis-er,’ It is not to he confused 
with the heavier diphthong ai, which plays an important 
part as one of the suffixes of the locative. Thus putai , on 
the hair, is pronounced not like ‘ put I,’ but more like 1 put 
aye,’ with the broadest pronunciation of ‘ aye.’ The remain¬ 
ing diphthong au is pronounced as in German; it has, for 
instance, the same sound in maun , black, as in the German 
‘Maul’ At the end of a word it is perhaps hardly a true 
diphthong; it approximates to av, into which it resolves 
before a suffix with an initial vowel : e.g., kulau, message, 
kulavdk, messages. 

§ 6 . The consonants may be arranged according to the 
position they occupy in the mouth, from the lips to the back 
of the throat; it will be observed that the series overlap:— 


Labial, 

- 

Dental, 

Lingual. 


Palatal. 

Guttural, 

P 


t 

t 


oh 

k 

b 


d 

d 


j 

9 


f 





M 


V 


s 

sh 






z 

zh 



m 



n 


H 





l r 


Vh 

r y 


h 
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The majority of these sounds haye their counterparts ii 
English, and these it will suffice to illustrate by a few word* 
in which they occur, their pronunciation being indicated bj 
English words composed of the same sounds in brackets. In 
the case of sounds foreign to English a more detailed descrip¬ 
tion will be given. 

P : pin (‘ pin ’), name ; /cap cup '), half. 

b : buk (‘book'), a kiss; has (‘bus J )> enough. 

m: maeh (‘much 5 slightly emphasised), date-palm; 
hump {‘hump’), load; bum (‘boom’), owl. 

V is neither the English bi-labial to nor the labio-dental v. 
Of the two it more nearly resembles the latter, but differs 
from it in that the lower lip is drawn slightly further in on 
to the upper teeth, and touches them more lightly; there is 
a little more pressure on the teeth when the consonant is 
preceded by a short vowel. 

. /; fdm (' farm ’), understand; bill/ (‘ belief ’), pregnant. 
(The sound is never used initially in indigenous words.) 

t is unknown to English, nor is it the true dental of 
Persia, which is formed by touching the tongue almost on 
the edge of the teeth. It is formed as in Italian by the con¬ 
tact of the tip of the tongue at the spot where the teeth 
issue from the gums, so as to touch both. 

cl is the sonant of t, and the remarks above apply 
equally to both. 

S.' sim (•' seam 5 ), border; his (; hiss 5 ), ashes. 

Z : zu (‘ Zoo ! ), quickly ; buz (‘ boose ’), muzzle. 

t is the ordinary English t (and therefore materially 
different from the cerebral i in Hindustani) but (‘boot’), 
boot; Un C teen ’), tin—both these words are borrowed from 
English; chit (' chit ’), rope. 
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■ it is similarly tlie English d :— dak (‘duck’), a cut ; 
dak ( c dark ’), bald; bad (‘ bud ’). a load. 

71: nan {•' nun ’), we ; pin (‘ pin ’), name. 

I is pronounced like initial l in English :—Ilk (■' leak ’), 
a line. Medially and finally it keeps its sound pure, and 
undergoes no modification as in English. There is thus a 
perceptible difference between Ml, a bow, and ‘bill/ between 
Ul-e, to the skin, and ‘silly/ and between halk, he seized, 
and ‘ hulk.’ 

V is produced by the vibrations of the tip of the 
tongue at the front of the hard palate, and the standard 
English pronunciation therefore supplies no exact parallel: — 
rikh-ch (German ‘rich-tig’), stirrup; mar (German ‘Mar* 
luor,’ Hindustani £ mar ’), son, 

sh : slid (‘ Shah pour; mash (‘ mush ’), hill. 

zih is pronounced as zhe in Persian, and the z(tt) in the 
English word ‘azure.’ 

ch: chunk {‘chunk’), a double handful; pichche 
(‘ pitchy ’), to the eye-gum. 

j t jin (‘gin’), a Jinn; baj (‘budge ’), back. 

Ill : is exceedingly hard to pronounce; it - is a harsh 
aspirated cerebral formed by rolling back the tip of the 
tongue against the edge of the roof of the palate, letting 
the back of tlie tongue rest against the wall of the foots 
of the teeth, and emitting the sound with some force at 
both comers of the mouth; the force is occasionally, hut 
not usually, greater at one corner than at the other. The 
common corruption of the sound among Indian foreigners, 
It (using the Hindustani cerebral t), is hopelessly wide of 
the mark. Though l offers itself readily as a symbol for 
the sound, It has been considered advisable to adopt 
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cumbrous though it is, to mark the harsh aspiration and the 
exceptional length of the sound* 

n is the obscure cerebral nasal of Sindhi and Pashtu 

* 

(sometimes transliterated m)- It occurs chiefly in words 
borrowed from one or other of these languages, and its use 
generally points to Sindhi influence, under which it fre¬ 
quently displaces r especially when preceded by a nasalised 
vowel. 


V is even more difficult for an Englishman to acquire 
than Ih; indeed among some Brahuis themselves a certain 
difficulty is experienced (§18). It is formed by the contact 
of the tip of the tongue far back on the palate, so as just 
to touch the soft palate. The Hindustani r, in which the 
contact is at a point considerably more forward, is a very 
imperfect approximation. 


y: ya (‘ Ya-hoo. 3 German ‘ Ja/ Persian, Hindustani 
*ya 5 ), or. 


h: huh (‘ cook ’), flocks; chik (' chick ’), a pinch of some¬ 
thing. 


; - g is the same as the English hard g ;—gud (’ go^d ’), 
J ( after; bag 0bug’), a herd of camels. 

vh/ kh is pronounced like the Arabic-Persian khe, i.e,, 
fj ■ Kke ch in German and in the Scotch word ; loch 3 :—thus 
d hkarab, had, bekk, root, are pronounced just as in Hindu- 
h'; sstani. 


ri- gh is somewhat less guttural than the Arabic ghuin, 
, ; ■ and initially and medially is pronounced as in Hindustani 
t-, - thus g]uirlb ) poor, and ldghm\ lean, are pronounced like 


rihy the 1 same words in Hindustani. At the end of a word, as 
pour, it is less heavy, 

h * though the aspirate at the beginning of a word 
|tivhich is sounded with emphasis is distinctly felt deep down 




A -- 
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in the throat, in ordinary conversation it is often hardly 
perceptible, and even dropped altogether :—~e.g„ kata, at a, 
bring ; hes, he brought. The usage in fact is so uncertain 
that it is not always possible to determine whether the more 
correct form of a particular word contains an aspirate or not. 

§ 7 . The consonant series might be made more complete 
by the inclusion of the aspirated sounds ph, bh, th, dh, 
etc., which are pronounced, due allowance being made for 
difference of pronunciation in the simple consonants, after 
the manner familiar from Hindustani. But though Brahui 
wavers for instance between phoJe and pok, lost, gone, 
and between hhas and bat, many, the simple forms in most 
eases are regarded as the more pure, and a frequent use 
of aspiration indicates contact with Sindlii and Eastern 
Baluchi, 

§ 8 . Similarly each series might have been given its 
proper nasal, each with an appropriate diacritical mark, but 
the result would have been a needless embarrassment to the 
practical student. Apart from the nasalised vowels (§4) 
the only nasals which have a separate individuality are the 
labial m, the lingual n and the borrowed cerebral n. The 
modifications which the nasal undergoes in combination with 
a following dental, palatal or guttural are natural and 
familiar, and can be at once deduced without the use of 
distinctive symbols. Thus, tank, lambing-season, rhymes 
with ‘bunk’; bing, he heard, with ‘fing-(g)er’ (not of 
course with ‘king’); lanch, gird up thyself, with ‘lanch’ 
(i.e., I Ant eh, not with ‘ launch,’ i.e., Idnsh ); hanj, duck, with 
‘ lunge.’ It is true English has no equivalents to -nt and 
-n,d, which occur for instance in ant ? what ? band, joint, 
but this is simply because it does not happen to possess a 
semi-dental like Bra-hoi. 

§ 9 , Again, a place might perhaps have been found among 
the labials for w, but the sound only occurs in combination: 
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e.g., dwazda {of ‘dw-eU’), twelve, swdr {of. * sw-arcT), aider 
gwm {of. ‘Gu-elf’), the pistachio khanjah. It is, in fact 
merely a convenient method of writing u, and though the 
vowel sound is generally clipped as in English, it is not 
infrequently sounded in full ’.—e.g., duazda , mar, guan. 

§10. The Brahiii has a marked fondness for doubled 
consonants preceded by a short vowel. Among the conson¬ 
ants most frequently doubled are oh, kh , t and l, while the 
doubling of n and s is an important feature in the infinitive 
and past tenses respectively of a certain class of verbs. At 
the end of a word the doubling of a consonant is in most 
cases barely perceptible, though the sound may be slightly 
heavier than that of a single consonant. Hence with cer¬ 
tain important exceptions, chiefly among the verbs and 
adjectives, it is unnecessary to mark a final consonant as 
doubled, whereas care must be taken to reproduce an unmis 
takable doubling in the body of a word:— e.g., Jmite Mile 
htiohchand randat mon tiss, he sent off all the flocks to follow 
the camel. In this connection it may be noted that the 
lirahui has no particular dislike for concurrent consonants, 
at any rate in certain combinations:— e.g., guzhgh. lucerne 
roots, drassmn, goats’ hair, a risk, persons, larza , trembling, 
mushkp, he may not rub. 

§11. The main accent, which is for the most part not 
particularly decisive—only a short included vowel in a suffix 
being entirely unaccented—falls ordinarily on the root of the 
word, though it is apt to be attracted to a syllable containing 
a long vowel or ending in a doubled consonant. In emphatic 
conversation, of course, the accent becomes definitely 
marked. 

§12. Though hiatus 3s little felt except in certain combina¬ 
tions in which the copula is concerned, the declension of 
fhe noun-affords an interesting example of the insertion of 
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prevent hiatus between a, short or long, 
86 d). Though this insertion is con- 
phonie, it will of course be remembered 
that it is dictated not by the ear but, by the vocal organs, 
But the practice is strangely lacking in uniformity: thus in 
the case of a monosyllabic noun ending in -a the insertion of 
a'kn'm before the case suffixes -an and <ii is not permissible, 
though it is otherwise optional in the declension of nouns 
ending in -a or -a (§86 cl). A euphonic a/m in crops up again 
in the adjective (§84). Before the copula there are in certain 
cases special devices to bridge the hiatus (§1-2). 

§ 13 . There is a distinct tendency in Brahui towards 
4 harmonic sequence of vowelsthat is to say, the vowels of 
a polysyllabic are liable to become attracted into harmony 
with the last vowel. Thus robe of honour, appears as 

tihalat, Muhammad as Mahmad, manzil, stage, as mml (or as 
maizil, which has been affected by the same tendency). 
But it is in the conjugation of the verb that this principle is 
most noticeable: thus kungusut, hungumsut, I had eaten, 
are the common forms of the pluperfect as opposed to 
Jmngasut, kmgmasui, which are the forms obviously indicated 
by the formation of the tense, and which are also in use 
(§§221, 222). In the third person singular, Mngasas, no 
change is called for as the last vowel is the same as the vowel 
preceding it, and none is permissible. The secondary form of 
the past conditional (§209) offers another illustration of the 
same kind. 

§ 14 . Another phonetic principle, which operates however 
chiefly in loan-words, is metathesis, according to which the 
consonants in a word are apt to change places. The simplest 
examples are to be found in words borrowed from Persian; 
nidm (for migdn) > middle ; dalmi (for daulat). riches : rmlchat 
(for rufchmt), dismissal; bash fch (for bafcksh), portion; kulf 
(for qufl), key; fcilba, (for gibla), west. 
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§15, A full consideration of the inter changes among the 
consonants lies outside the scope of this volume, but a few 
general remarks will perhaps be of interest. The inter¬ 
changes fall naturally into three main groups: (1) inter¬ 
changes which occur within the standard language itself, (2) 
interchanges in loan-words,, and (3) dialectical interchanges. 

§16. One of the most remarkable consonantal inter¬ 
changes in Brahui itself is that between k and t, which plays 
for instance a very important part in the declension of the 
plural noun (§33). An interchange between d and r is 
illustrated by the declension of the demonstratives (§127), 
while the conjugation of the verb points to interchanges 
between n, r, e, between lh, l, s, and—in the negative— 
between p, /, v. A consonant sometimes undergoes change 
owing to its juxtaposition with another' consonant. Thus, m 
changes to a before dhands, (lor ham-da), this very; while 
n changes to m before & or p .* Jeumbo , do yon eat, hump a, eat 
not, from kun-ing. Before a sibilant or a dental r may be 
optionally changed to r; harsing or horsing, to turn, larzmg 
or lapsing, to tremble, hartoma or hartomd, both, harde or 
harde, every clay. The occasional dropping of the aspirate 
has already been noticed (§6). It seems as if it we*e occa¬ 
sionally employed to mark a distinction of number. Thus one 
Brahui will say : hor, finger, ok, fingers ; while a second 
will say the reverse : or, finger, hok, fingers. If both singular 
and plural occur in the same sentence, it is certainly idiomatic 
to distinguish them in this manner : ohafchu na asi ore la pine, 
yd kuile hole na ? has the knife cut one of your fingers, or all 
of them ? Ust, heart, plural hmtak, and vice versa constitute 
another example of the kind. In the case of r and g there is 
a similar tendency to be dropped. The pluralisation of nouns 
ending in final -r (§29) and the conjugation of the so-called 
verbs in -n (§136) afford striking illustrations of this tendency 
in the former. In some instances it is indeed difficult to 
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determine from internal evidence whether a final -r is 
radical or not, e.g., ama ? amar ? how ? The dropping of g 
is exemplified in the imperative plural and the prohibitive 
of the passive (§'.’75) and in isolated words like giy or ir, all. 
gird or iya, some, hiehgira or hichird , nothing. 

§ 17 . It will be convenient to confine a brief review of 
consonantal interchanges in loan-words to the case of words 
borrowed from or through Persian. The more important varia¬ 
tions include changes from 5 to kh : eajeht (from math), time, 
crM adar ? how much ? the last element being derived from 
qadr, quantity (§150); from final b to /; shaf (from shah). 
evening, sof (from se5), apple ; from initial b to gto gwazl 
(from bast), play, gwar (from bar), breast; from r to l ; 
shakal (from shakar). sugar. The frequent nasalisation of 
long a is not without interest: baz (from bds), hawk ; basil 
(from baza), upper arm ; eh5, (from aha), tea. 

*§ 18 . As regards the numerous dialectical variations it is 
interesting to note that the Zagr Mengal finds the same 
difficulty in the pronunciation of the cerebral r as the 
Prahui child learning to talk, and like him gets over the 
difficulty by using r instead : dare for dare, here, da ran for 
damn, from this man. The Bralmi child similarly does not 
readily master the difference between s and sh, and we find 
the same confusion in the Zahri variant ishto for isto, last 
night. The Langavs regularly corrupt gh into kh : e.g., 
Mtalla for gjudla, grain. Again, the people of Zahri cannot 
pronounce an initial dental followed by r, and either drop it 
altogether or substitute the corresponding lingual: e.g., r c rick 
or drakht for dralcht, tree, rogl or drogh for drogji, lie, 
rakhkhim; or tra khkh lno for Ira khlriri na. to burst. A dialect¬ 
ical change from i to ch, which is analogous to the inter¬ 
change of t and k in the standard language (§16) occurs in 
the important Jhalawan variant chop, I will give, for the 
ordinary Mot or Urol, and in the corresponding formations of 
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the same Terb. The converse is found in the Zagr Mengal 
tdva (tidva) I understand, for chav a. But regard being' 
had to the negative of cha-ing , it .seems not impossible 
that the older form of the root has been preserved in the 
dialect (§261). 
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§ 19 . Gender in Brahui is not expressed by grammatical 
forms. Most cases in which a valid distinction of sex; exists 
in the mind of the ordinary Brahui, are provided with 
different words for the masculine and feminine :— 


plra grandfather, 

bava father, 

mdr son, 

Hum brother, 

malum father-in-law, 
salum son-in-law, 

khaspar brotlier-in-law, 
me slave-boy, 

Jcharas bull, 

mat he-goat, 

l oh he-camel, 


holla grandmother. 

Imnma mother. 
masir daughter. 
tr sister. 

balgjiur mother-in-law. 
tnallchtir daughter-in-law. 
dusleliich sister-in-law. 
chokan slave-girl. 
daggl. cow. 
het she-goat. 
ddcM she-camel. 


In eases of obvious necessity there are also separate words 
for the neuter gender. 


§20. The Persian device of prefixing nar, male, and 
mada. female, is practically confined to cnses in which a 

distinction of sex lias little or no value in the workaday 

1 «> 

life of the Brahui. Thus the Brahui has evolved no separate 
words for the masculine and feminine of khazm. deer, and 
on the few occasions when a distinction is called for he is 
content to employ the foreign'compounds nar-ask, buck, 
mdda-a.sk, doe. Though the feminine of Idah. donkey, is 
expressed by the Persian mada-khar (sometimes corrupted to 
mac ha-(char), tbe device is naturally seldom made use of in 
the case of domestic animals. 
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§ 21 . Apart from collective nouns like bahir, herd of 
donkeys, gala, herd of horses, bag, herd of camels, garuffl, 
herd of cattle, kur, flock of sheep and goats, there are often 
separate words for the common gender : - bandagh, human 
being, including* narina , man, zdlfa, woman; hulll, horse, 
including naridm, stallion, mddidn, mare; ttieVh, sheep, in¬ 
cluding kkar, ram, mir, ewe; Jcuchak, dog, including naraz, 
he-dog, mind, hitch. 


Number. 

§ 22 , There are two numbers, the singular and the plural; 
there is no trace of a dual. The nominative singular is the 
simple base; it may end in a consonant or consonants, in 
short a, a long vowel, or the diphthong ei. Though several 
bases end in -au, a final au is hardly a true diphthong (§5) 
and is treated for inflexional purposes as - av, to which it 
approximates in sound in this position. 

§ 23 . The nominative plural is formed from the base by 
suffixing -Jc, which is euphonically strengthened in many 
instances to -dk, and—if the noun ends in a short a—to 
- gh dk, a ghain being usually inserted to bridge the hiatus. 

§ 24 . The formation of the plural is most conveniently 
discussed according to the ending of the base. In the case 
of nouns ending in a vowel the rules are simple and happily 
free from exceptions. The rules in the case of nouns ending 
in a consonant are more complicated and, apart from the 
inevitable exceptions, secondary forms are not uncommon. 

§ 25 . (i) Nouns ending in a long vowel or in the diphthong 
ei form the plural by suffixing -k :— 


bd 

mouth 

bdk. 

urd 

house 

urdli. 

de 

day 

dek. 

be 

salt 

bek. 
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dm 

tongue 

diilk. 

hnlll 

horse 

hvlffle. 

kho 

pot 

khok. 

taho 

wind 

tahok. 

dit 

hand 

duk. 

pu 

worm 

pick. 

hel 

grass 

heik 

§26. <ii) Nouns 

ending in -a (no other short vowel is 

found at the end of a 

base) form the plural by suffixing -ah, 

usually with a g fat in to prevent the hiatus :— 

ktmma 

mother 

Immmohak. 

bdva 

father 

bamakdk . 

parra 

uing 

parra g^aik. 

hurra, 

thunder 

hurraahdk. 

The gkain is occasionally omitted, and the final a is then 

all but elided before the plural suffix 

-dk, The barely per- 

ceptible sound may be conveniently represented by an apos¬ 
trophe : lumm'dk, bav'dk, parr'dk, hurr'ak. 

§27. (iii) Nouns ending in a lingual (but not r, cf. §29), 
a nasal, a sibilant, -Ik or *r, form the plural by suffixing 




pal 

wood 

patk. 

hot 

she-goat 

hetk. 

hhdd 

cavern 

bhddk. 

khal 

stone 

/chalk. 

bit 

bow 

bilk. 

sil 

skin 

silk. 

fehan 

eye 

Mpcrnku 

pin 

name 

pink . 

zati 

knee 

sank. 

■ sum 

arrow 

sumk. 

k&lum 

head 

katwiik. 

kholum 

wheat 

khalwmku 
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Mums 

nose 

bdmmk. 

his 

ashes 

Msk. 

rez 

hair-rope 

resit. 

mis h - 

earth 

mishk . 

mash 

hill 

mashk ■ 

pish 

dwarf-palm 

pishk. 

htizh 

tangled hair 

buzhk. 

mash 

a kind of grass 

mazlik. 

telh 

scorpion 

telhlc. 

■melh 

sheep 

melhk. 

path 

milk 

pdlhlc. 

Tr 

sister 

irk. 

ror 

calf 

rork. 


Note (a). —The ordinary -plural of masir, daughter, is 
masink; the form, masirk is rarely heard. The regular 
plural Irk from tr. sister, is very occasionally displaced by 
Ink. The plural of. duzz, thief, is always duzzdk, the apparent 
irregularity being no doubt due to the double consonant. 

Note ( b ).—Secondary forms are not uncommon, especi¬ 
ally in the case of bases ending in -d : — karez, subterranean 

channel, Jearezk or kdr-ezak ; kutam , nest, kutmik or kutdmak ; 

* 

sal, year, sulk or sdlak : bod. bar, lonse, bodk or boddk, bork or 
bordk; Iliad, cavern, bliddk or bhdddk . Indeed, apart from 
the special cases immediately following, the plural of many 
nouns in -d is preferably formed with -dk ; e.g.. hod, cave, 
kodak ( kodk); pad, blunt sword, pdddk ipadk). 

Note (g). —Nouns ending in t or -d, preceded by a short 
vowel, form the plural by suffixing -dk 


put 

hair 

putdk. 

chavat 

sandal 

chavattdk. 

gut 

throat 

guitdk . 

kad 

pit 

kaddak. 

pid 

stomach 

pidddk. 
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In the last four examples the doubling of the final con- 

sonant of the base 

in the plural is to 

he noticed. The 

doubling is similarly effected in the singular before the copula 

or on the addition < 

of a suffix beginning 

with a vowel or 

diphthong. 

_ „ _ , 


§28. (It) Nouns ending in a dental, palatal, guttural or 

labial (including the 

semi- diphthong -au; 

but excluding the 

nasal m, cf. §27) form the plural by suffixing -dk 

lot 

bag 

lofdk. 

mii 

flour 

nut ah. 

pit 

thorn 

pitdk. 

ust (hiist) 

heart 

hustdk (ustak 

gud 

clothes 

cf. §16). 
gitddk. 

lad 

grove 

laddk. 

rand 

trank ' 

randak. 

" mack ' 

date-palm 

mackcftdk: 

- huck 

cafnel - 

huchcMk. 

‘ ' hanj ' 

duck 

hanjdk. 

baj 

back • '- ' 

baj ah. 

kuchak 

. dog . 

kv.chakdk.. 

*. .clho.k 

clod 

dhokdk. 

lok '. „ 

lie-camel 

lokdk .. 

pug 

bhusa 

pugdk 

twig 

hole 

tungak. 

sang 

betrothal 

sangak. 

Hchchakh 

mud 

lichchakhdk. 

matakh 

locust 

malakhdk 

high 

sleep 

tugh.dk. 

iraah 

bread 

iragh.dk. 

lap- 

handful 

lappak 

kap 

half 

Icappdk. 

trump 

drop of water 

trumpdk. 

shardb 

wine 

shardldk. 
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Icumb 

pool 

kumbdk. 

pif 

lung 

piffdk. 

barretf 

markhor 

harrafdk. 

kula u 

message 

kulavdk . 

plshkau 

lock of hair 

plshkat'dk. 


Note (a).—The doubling of the final ch, p, f of the base 
in some of the plurals will be noticed. The same remarks 
apply as in the ease of a final t [§27, Note (e) fin.\. 

Note (b). —Variants are not uncommon;— e.g., mulch . 
waist, mulch k [mukhdk); hick, neck, lijchh (UJchdk) ; lugh, 
sleep, tu gh k {tughah ); bag, back, baJJc {bag did) ; muj, mist, 
ruugk [mujcl/c ); plf. lung, piffdk ( pifk ); sof, apple, sofdk 
{sofk). The plural of fchaf, ear, is an invariable 
exception, jehafk. 

Note (c).— Especially to be noted are the plurals of nat, 
foot, Jehad, teat, which are formed by assimilating the final 
consonant with the plural particle -k: nak, feet, Jdhak, teats. 
Before the copula or a suffix beginning with a vowel (<?/. §48, 
f oot-note) the k is doubled. 

§29. ( v; Nouns ending in «r form the plural by dropping 
•r and suffixing -k ; the quantity of the preceding vowel 
in the singular is preserved unchanged in the plural, but if 
it is short the -k is doubled before the copula or a vowel;— 


k ;*■ 

mar 

son 

mdk. 

t l 

daghdr 

land 

daghak. 

‘ k- 

ber 

plum 

bek. 


paver 

cheese 

panek. 

i - 

dir 

water 

dik . 

1 r * 1 - 
-s 

amir 

chieftain 

amik. 

'-vf , ' »" 

up 

or [bar] 

finger 

hoh {ok, of, §16). 


lag Aar 

coward 

lag/wk. 

i k v - 

shur 

clay 

shuk. 

6 %.'- 
Iff 

M&iSL- 

angur 

grape 

angiik. 
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shahr 

town 

shalik. 

ditar 

blood 

ditak. 

khdlchar 

fire 

khdkhak. 

mir 

ewe 

mik. 

kur 

flock 

kuk . 


A long form in -dk with the retention of -r- is not 
uncommon in the case of a loan-word: e.g., amlrak for 
amllc, sardarak, chiefs, for sarddk. An indigenous noun 
is occasionally pluralised in this manner, but in the oblique 
cases rather than in the nominative: e.g , kasar, road, 
kasaralc , but better kasak ; jcmmar, cloud, jammardk, but 
better jcmimak. A monosyllabic indigenous noun is rarely 
so pluralised, if' indeed, in pure Brahui, ever, 

§30. The plural of are, person, arisk , might seem at first 
sight to stand alone. It is, however, clearly related to the 
curious plural formation in -ask (if necessary, -ghdsk) in the 
case of a proper name, which denotes, not a number of per¬ 
sons of that name, but the family or party of that person, 
including properly the person himself. Thus, JBdz Khdndsk 
means Baz Khan and his family, Mir Hamzaahdsk. Mir 
Hamza and his party. The same formation is even found 
in cases like fddna ahdsk (§165), so-and-so and his lot, 
lummagkdsk, the mother and her people, baca ahdsk. rela¬ 
tions on the father’s side, pletcaldsk, the Political officer and 
his following. This formation may be termed the ‘ personal 
plural/ , . . 

§31. It is worth noting that the Brahui has appropriated 
the Pashtu patronymic ending -zai in the form -zei, using 
it with the same meaning as -dsk: Ghuldm Mcthmadzei , 
Ghulam Muhammad and Ms family. Unlike -dsk, however, 
this ending is treated grammatically as a singular suffix 
(§37}. It is also commonly used as an ordinary tribal 
suffix. ~ 
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§32. The suffix - gal , which, is frequently used in Baluchi 
to form the plural of animate objects, is sometimes employed 
in Brahui, especially in the aval (Arabic ahwal ) or conven- 
tional interchange of news after the salutations are over, in 
which the words are more carefully chosen and the language 
generally more formal than in ordinary conversation. Com* 
mon examples of this formation are dustgal, thieves, bmgal, 
flock of goats, sahgal , flock of kids. Similarly the Rinds are 
called Rindgal , and the Mengal tribe is apparently the tribe 
of the Mens, though the suffix is now inextricably incor¬ 
porated with the name itself. Like -sei, the suffix is treated 
as an ordinary singular (§37). 

iThe Declension. 

§33. The grammatical relations of the noun are shown 
agglutinatively by the suffixing of endings. These suffixes 
are the same for both numbers except in the case of the 
genitive. But whereas they are added in the singular to the 
nominative or crude form of the noun, they are added in 
the plural not to the nominative but to an- oblique base : 
the plural ending -k is changed to *t-, and except in the 
genitive and dative-accusative an inflexional increment -e- 
is also attached. 

§34 In the following summary of the suffixes of the 
cases ordinarily recognised, the suffixes in the plural are 
conveniently shown in combination with the formative; the 
necessary modifications in the case of nouns whose plural 
.ending is *&k or -gkdk are obvious :—> 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Genitive 

Dative ■> 

-na, of 

j 

-t-d. 

Accusative } 

•$> to 

-t-e. 

Ablative 

-dn, from 

~te~dn. 

Instrumental 

by 

-te-at. 
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Singular. 

Plural. 

Conjunctive 

-to, with 

- te-to. 

Locative 

-ail, in 

-tetl. 


- di , on, towards 

- ie-ai . 


§ 35 . Certain variations presently to - be discussed 
lot withstanding, there is properly speaking but one 
teclension. Example :— 

Singular. Plural. 

!Nom, khards, the hull. khardsh, the bulls. 

Gen. kkardsnd, of the hull, kharasta, of the bulls. 

} (to the hull, ( to the bulls. 

Acc. j {the bull, Miaraste { ^ buIK 

Abl. khctrdsdn, from the bull, Khar 5M can. from the bulls. 

Inst, Kharasak by tlie bull. Khardsteat, by the bulls. 

Conj. Khar as to. with the bull, khardsteto, with the bulls, 

Loc, khardsati. in the bull, khardstetl, in the bulls. 
feharasdi, on the hull, khardsteai, on the bulls, 
towards the hull. towards the bulls. 

§ 36 . In the singular declension certain phonetic modi- 
1 cations take place according to the length or ending of 
he noun:— 

(a) In the case of a monosyllabic noun, whether end¬ 
ing in a vow r el or a consonant, the genitive and 
conjunctive endings are not attached immedi¬ 
ately, hut are li nk ed to the crude noun by 
means of an incremental -a -; m&rand , of the 
Son ; fndraio, with the son; bd-and, of the mouth; 
ba-ato, with the mouth. 

(£») A somewhat similar modification may naturally 
take place when an awkward sequence of con¬ 
sonants would result from an exact adherence 
to the general rule: gidispand , .of the span; 
■ kapotato, with the pigeon; the regular forms 
gidispm, kapotto, are, however, also in use, 
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(c) In the case of nouns ending in a long vowel the 
' initial vowel of the locative ending -ail is elided:— 

uratl, in the house ; tubeti, in the moon; hullUf, 
in the horse ; khdkhott, in the crow ; mnruli, in 
the hare. If the noun is monosyllabic, the end¬ 
ing wavers between -ti and -ail, the preference 
being generally given to the former: — bati 
(bd-ati), in the mouth; dell (dealt), in the day, 
dull (duati), in the hand. That the ending is, 
as a matter of fact, not ~ti but -aft, is abundantly 
proved not only by tbe case of nouns ending in 
a consonant, but by the lengthening of the form¬ 
ative increment -e- in the locative plural. 

(d) In the case of nouns, other than monosyllables, 
ending in -a or -a, a aham may be optionally 
inserted before the ablative suffix and the locative 
suffix -di: Ummaghan , lumma-m , from, the 
mother; lummaghdi. lumma-ai, on the mother; 
ufdalum, urd-dn, from the house; urdghai . 
urd-ai, on the house Curiously enough the 
hiatus is never bridged in the standard language 
in the case of monosyllables : bci-mi, from the 
mouth; bd-di, on the mouth. Nor is it felt in 
the case of any other vowel than a, short or long. 

(e) As already noted under the plural [§27, Note (<?), 
etc.], certain consonants, notably t, d, ch and p, 
preceded by a short vowel, are usually doubled 
when followed by a suffix with an initial vowel 
or diphthong: lat, stick, latte, latiato ; -puck, 
clothes, puchehan, puchchati. 

§37. As regards the declension in the plural, little need 
bo said. Due allowance being made for the different forms 
of the nominative plural, it is of one uniform type. Thus 
bdk, mouths, bdtd, bate, bateau, etc.; hmimaghdh (hmnddk), 
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mothers, Itmmaghdtd (Imnmdld >; path, wood, pit ltd; 
masinh , daughters, vnamitd ; lotah , hags, lobcitd ; mak, sons, 
maid. If in adding the plural suffix -h a final d, t or r. 
preceded by a short vowel, is dropped, the -t- is doubled 
throughout the oblique cases : khak, teats, khaitd, Matte, 
etc.; nak, feet, net ltd; huh, flocks, Jcnttd ; Jchdkhak. fires, 
Mdkha-btd. The oblique cases of the ' personal plural ’ are 
regular: arisk, persons, arista; Bat Khandsk. Baz Khan 
and his family, Bdz Khandstd. The ending -zei on the 
other hand is treated like a singular: Ghuldm Mahmadzei , 
Ghulam Muhammad and his party, Gh uldm Mahmadseind. 
And the same is the case with the suffix -gal: duzgal , 
thieves, duzgalnd. 

§38. There are a few dialectical variants common enough 
to deserve note though not imitation The locative suffix 
-id sometimesa ppears in Jhalawan as -d : khardsd. on the 
bull, for M ardsdi. Another Jhalawan tendency is to drop 
the incremental -e- in the plural: Mardstdn, from the bulls, 
for khardstedn ; khardstdi. on the bulls, for khardstedj. In 
Sarawan the dative-accusative suffix is sometimes added in 
the plural directly to the nominative plural: khardske, to 
the bulls, for khar&ste, while an even more abnormal form 
Maras ho may occasionally be heard. 

Supplementary Oases. 

§39. The declension has to be further supplemented by 
the suffixes -hi (- aid ), for, for the sake of; -is, -isle, -%k , 
at the place of, in the vicinity of, in the possession of; 

- isTea ,, -ika, up to. Tor these, like the suffixes of the 
traditional cases, are added to the nominative in the singular, 
and to the oblique base in the plural. 

§40. With -M {-oki) is formed a case partaking of the 
nature of a dative. The choice between the two forms in 
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che singular depends on the same principle as operates ix 
the case of the genitive and conjunctive suffixes (§86, a) 
That is to say, unless the noun is monosyllabic, the short 
form is used: ]chardsbi, for (the sake of) the bull; urdki, foi 
the house : mdraU, for the son; bd-aki, for the month. In 
the plural, however, the long form is invariably employed, 
the inflexional increment being lengthened to -e- : 
kkardsteki, for the bulls; nrdteki, for the houses; mdteki, 
for the boys; hdfeU, for the mouths. 

§41. The remaining suffixes are primarily locative in 
character. The forms -ik, Aba, are not used in the noun 
singular except in combination with the indefinite article; 
in the plural, however, they are quite common. Both with 
the indefinite article and in the plural phonetic considera¬ 
tions have given these forms the preference over the 
ordinary Ask, Asbd; in the former there has been an 
unconscious desire to avoid a repetition of the sibilant, in 
the latter a natural tendency towards brevity; in both 
eases the suffix is fused with the preceding vowel and 
appears as -eb, -elcd. Examples: mrddris, sarddrisb, at the 
house of the chief, in the chiefs possession ; jdga-aseb, at 
a certain place ; masinteAs, imsinte-isk , masinteb , with the 
daughters, etc. ; drakhtkkd, up to the tree; drakhiaseka, up 
to a certain tree; llmnteskd. UumteM, up to the brothers. 
The Persian preposition id frequently precedes a noun with 
the suffix Asha ; in the case of the suffix Aka, its use is 
somewhat less common : td deiikkisJca, up to daybreak; td 
mmhi elect. up to the hills. 

§42. Certain of the case-suffixes take on a final consonant 
for phonetic reasons when they are immediately followed by 
the present affirmative of the substantive verb. The suffixes, 
so affected are -to, - hi, Asled, Aka, which take on -n, and -di, 
which takes on A: hulli ddaa baud mdraton e, the horse 
is now with my son; gird-as hi m much harems, bid m 
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Hum kin e, all that von have collected as for tbe sake o£ your 
brother ; mvM&ttd sor masithkan e, the power of the mullah 
reaches as far as the mosque (and should reach no further— 
a common saying); hand da ahum a had e mashtekan e, the 
boundary of my land goes up to those hills; ghalhma mon 
nnsfohnlait e, the face of the corn is turned to the mill 
(a proverb somewhat similar to ‘ like turns to like s ). The 
suilLv -isle, apparently by analogy, is sometimes strengthened 
to -iskin: hand kat kill hand manshift e, all my winnings 
are with my son. 

§43. With the exception of -isk, which ending as it does 
in a consonant stands clearly on a different footing, all these 
suffixes are necessarily modified in this manner when they 
immediately precede the present affirmative of the auxiliary 
verb. Before other parts of the substantive verb the modi- 
fication is optional: hanton ( hanto ) off, it’s not with mo. 
If the following word begins in a vowel, the modified form 
is not uncommon: hand bannin-giskdn ad ka. wait for my 
coming. Otherwise the modification rarely takes plaee: 
hand mar at on tulh, sit with my son; and in the case of -evi 
perhaps never. 

The Use of the Plural. 

§44. After all the rules for the formation of the plural 
(§23 seq.), it is somewhat disconcerting to find that the 
Brahui often dispenses with the noun plural, and leaves 
his plural meaning to be gathered from the context. He 
shows, in fact, a distinct tendency to avoid the plural if 
the singular will answer his purpose. 

§45. The noun qualified by a cardinal number affords an 
excellent illustration of these remarks. As the number is 
already defined by the cardinal, the noun is left in the 
singular: ad, ird, mud handayh, one, two, three men (§97). 
To pluralise the noun in such cases is not simply considered 
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superfluous; it would he absolutely incorrect. As regards 
the number of the verb governed by a noun thus qualified 
by a cardinal, the practice is not uniform; the verb is, how¬ 
ever, generally plm*alised unless the subject is regarded not 
as a collection I of individuals but as a whole: dak band a ah 
dam sar% a, ten men are now present; la-id ires mar bass urn. 
my two sons have come; lane dahas hnch labor e, I want 
a string of ten camels or so ; ntwean hist banda gh amo bass, 
yazda pagga harem, a party of twenty of us came to-day, 
eleven others will come to-morrow. 

§46, The same remarks apply generally to nouns quali¬ 
fied by indefinite pronouns like at / how many? (§152), 
manct, some (§153), bdz, many (§162), which indicate the 
number sufficiently to allow the noun to be left unpluvalised. 
The governed verb, on the other hand, is regularly placed in 
the plural: at banda gh bassuno ? how many men have 
come? bdz hnch basic mo, many camels have died; mam 
swdr mo® Us a, he sent off some riders. 

§47. (Even though the noun is not qualified in this 
manner, it is frequently left in the singular if the expression 
is indefinite and there is no room for misapprehension : num 
jwdno varnd are, you are excellent young fellows; band 
shahraii bandagh Me e, inhabitants in my village there are 
plenty; da rdsto hit off as, these are not true words. The 
last example also affords an illustration of the not uncommon 
use of a singular demonstrative with plum] meaning as the 
subject of the sentence (§130). 

§48, To avoid the plural some rise is made of a jingling 
repetition of the singular noun: hulll mulli, horses, hu-k 
mish. donkeys, uni mum, houses. This device denotes a 
plural of a somewhat vague character, which may often be 
rendered by phrases like ‘horses of sorts,’ ‘donkeys, etc., 5 
‘ house and home tend zaifa m&lfae, uvdghan kgshshibo 
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hi memank-a} bar era, turn your womenfolk out of the house 
as the guests are coming; nana k ur mure muehehai mash tin 
mirano , they have driven our flocks and all right off the hill; 
Una, puck, muehche much ha darah. gather up your clothes 
and the rest of your belongings and take them. away. Used 
as the subject of the sentence such phrases, though singular 
in form, govern a plural verb: Irish tmsh hid gum massur, 
all the donkeys and the rest of them went astray. In the 
cases of mar, boy, me, slave, this type of phrase takes the 
peculiar forms mar-mator, me-o-mad: mar-mator much 
massur , mulhe helar, the lads and youths banded together 
and ravaged the fields; me-o-mu de pti hi hullita gere Tear Hr, 
tell the slaves and all to clean out the horse-stalls. 

§49. These remarks must not be taken to imply that the 
use of the plural is at all uncommon. On the contrary the 
plural is always employed if there would otherwise be any 
chance of ambiguity. Thus, if there is no indefiniteness in 
the expression, a noun used with plural meaning is neces¬ 
sarily placed in the plural, unless it is qualified by some 
word indicating plural number such as those illustrated 
above. Indeed, even a noun qualified by a numeral is in¬ 
variably pluralised v T hen the numeral is in the definite or 
absolute form (§98) : hrnn-e blstanga bandaahaJc bassuno, all 
those twenty men have come; faxndti irattanga mtih pesh 
tammtir, both these two lads came forth. In such cases the 
noun apparently owes its plural suffix to the fact that the 
qualifying numeral is regarded by virtue of its attributive 
ending not as a numeral but as an adjective. 

§50. Some nouns, indeed, denoting liquids and the like, 
are frequently used in the plural when the singular is 

1 To avoid misapprehension in ibis and many esamples to follow refer¬ 
ence may be made to §333. Words immediately preceding a verb in the 
present-future or Imperfect usually take on a final -a. One result of the 
addition of ..this auffiz may be ike doubling of a final consonant [c/. 27 
Note (c), etc.] 
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required by the logic of English grammar : (Mi ok, blood (not 
necessarily drops of blood), dllc, water, pdlhk, milk, mishk, 
earth, kh olumk, wheat, and so forth:— da kfaavana dik 
cJmttana hindno, the water of this ntashak has all leaked 
away; zaghnumd laggingto ditak-ta chat halkur, as the sword 
struck him his blood spur tied out. Speaking generally, 
the singular is confined to the abstract or indefinite use 
of such words: ba gk aire dirdn h undo, ah zincla mafo.k, man 
can’t lire without water; da hit bdz pdlh-a efflc ? does this 
goat give much milk ? kholumm im gh sd-cmdmn fumen e, 
wheaten bread is sweeter than barley-bread. 

The Use of the Oases. 

§51. With regard to the eases in general, it is to be noted 
that if two or more nouns are coupled together in the same 
grammatical relation, the case-ending need only be affixed to 
the last noun, the preceding noun or nouns being left in the 
crude nominative form: i sardar o nciibdn harrifet, o javdb 
titams, I enquired of the chief and the deputy, but they 
vouchsafed me no answer; char dik ddnku hildrnd Mmra 
end nihdriki , they were bringing four balls of parched grain 
and dates for his breakfast; i Sher Mahmud, Bdz Kh an, 
Ghulam RcisM, Fakir Mahmud, kuPe balingdt, I summoned 
Sher Muhammad, etc., all of them. 

§53. The Nominative requires no special note. Passing 
reference may be made to the occasional use of the simple 
base absolutely : not shapad bass, he came barefooted; katum 
pash dmi chirrengdka, he was wandering about, head bare to 
the sun ; tufak dutl salolc ass, he stood gun in hand; zap km 
badddi dud mg aka, he was running sword on shoulder. 

§53. The Vocative is the same as the nominative: 
mardaket muskofd Miate girdrn kappa , fellow, forget not the 
words of the men of old. It is commonly prefixed by e or o: 
e marl numa Kkolk ardrek e ? lady, where is your village ? 
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o [thudanti banda gh tie ant massune ? poor creature. what 
has happened to you ? In prayers and invocations the prefix 
used is yd: yd fcknda Iceme maisUdi rasef, bring me, oh 
God., to my journey's end; yd palghumbar hhud&nd band 
dm bales, oh prophet of God, take me by the hand; yd pir 
heme dd bald a k in rakkis, deliver me, oh saint, from this 
calamity. In a few eases a special word is employed in the 
vocative; bdbu army Msa ? father, where are you going ? 
ure ddyigl barak, friend, come here. The word are (are) is 
also used as a vocative prefix : wye mar, bash mcc, my lad, get 
up. It is worth mentioning that si son is ordinarily addressed 
by bis parents as bam, father, and a daughter as lumma or 
m. mother, or even as balla, grandmother. The wife if she 
has children is addressed by her husband as the mother of 
the eldest child, otherwise by her name. The wife sever 
addresses her husband by name; he is called the father of 
so-and-so, if there’s a child, otherwise Jchwdja, master, 

§54. The Genitive.—The most interesting idiom connected 
with the genitive is its use as an independent declinable 
substantive. The possessive pronoun is treated in exactly 
the same way (§146), and the usage points unmistakably to 
an intimate relationship between the genitive and the adjec¬ 
tive in its definite form (cf §80). The declension presents 
certain peculiar features, on which some light is thrown by 
the declension of the demonstrative pronoun (§127). The 
following is the declension of a typical example, llunma, lit. 
of the brother, the brother's, that which belongs to, or is 
connected with the brother:— 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Utrnm 

il unmet k. 

Gen. 

ilwnntim 

llumndta , 

Daf. \ 



Aee. ) 

Uumnde 

nv wndte . 

Abl. 

Unmnardn (zltmnd' 

•an) Unwndtedn. 


s 8 
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Singular. 

Plural. 

Inst. 

ilimtndrat (Uvmnd-at) Unmndteat 

Conj. 

ilnmndto (i ilumnarto) 

ilwmateio. 

hoe. 

c Uumndti 

llum-mteth 


(ihmndedi (Uimna-di) 

Hum. 


The remaining suffixes are similarly attached;— Ihmmhi 
(UumntifM), for the brother's; Uumndris, at the brother’s. 
The plural may be optionally formed after the model of the 
demonstratives: fie, 'fta, fte, fledn , etc. A possessive or 
genitive noun may be similarly formed from a genitive 
plural, e.g., ilumtd. the brothers’; the declension is on the 
same lines, except that there are no optional forms in 
the plural, which is regular throughout: ilumtdl\ llumtaU, 
Umifdte, Umitdtedn, etc. 

§55- The use of the genitive noun is not unlike the 
English idiom: hand JiulU butane „ hand Unwind basmne, 
my horse hasn’t come hut my brother’s has; da mg&mana 
bd hunt e, hand mdrandnd Us e, the edge of this sword is 
blunt, but that of my son. s is sharp ; nan cl ispust ealisune, 
mrddrndmn Ids dwzdno, our lucerne has been left standing, 
but they’ve stolen a good deal from the chiefs; dd Imhduto 
rutipa, Bdz Khdmidrto Tula, don’t reap with this sickle, reap 
with Baz Khan’s; hand urdti aff, tend Uumndti maroe, as 
he’s not in my house, he’s probably in his brother’s; mnd 
hullHedi sw&f r/iubo, e bandagtldidledi swdr tuefabo, ride on 
our horses instead of riding on the ones belonging to those 
fellows; dd hitch Idghxr e. hand bdvandfk passer o, this 
camel is skinny, but my father’s are fat; Zahritd male 
fflkalpct, SnmdldrUde ardre hi Mams diets M nd e, don’t lift 
cattle belonging to the Zahris, wherever you see cattle belong¬ 
ing to the Sumalaris. treat it as your own; tend hullUe 
darah, hand Uumtdte ille, take your own horses and leave 
those belonging to my brothers. 
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, _ §56. In the foregoing examples the declinable genitive 
noun is definitely possessive, and instances in which this is 
not the case are very rare: fshaliinynae kappa, pen mna Jci 
nfra pam t nan-a Mna, leave thrashing out of the question, 
and well do anything else as you suggest. In the examples 
that follow the genitive stands on a different footing; it is 
used olliptically, or it would perhaps be more correct to say 
it is governed bv the verb and denotes the obiect in a some- 
what vague manner : tend Unmnd bwguntd hi dawn khafa 
it’s because I’ve heard of my brother that I’m so grieved; 
sardarnd king, tchusJidmadiki'la peek tctmmd, he heard of 
the chief and went out to pay h is respects to him; nan a 
narringm base pages, don’t breathe a word of our flight to 
any one; i hassunut ki tend bdvatm ndjonnd necm harrifiv, 
I’ve come to ask you about my father’s illness. 

§57. The Dative combined with the auxiliary is one 
means of supplying the place of the missing verb ‘ to have ’: 
kane ird hhams are. I’ve a couple of bullocks. It is used of 
the agent with the verbal noun of obligation (<?/. §321); 
sarkdre sarddteal rajdJs much karifoi o, the tribesmen are 
to be collected by Government through the chiefs. It 
appears to have a terrain ative force when used with certain 
verbs which can hardly be regarded as transitive; i kh atie 
rase aged, I came up to the Khan; shahre khurk kare nctrrd, 
when he got near to the town he ran off. 

§58. The Dative of Interest, as the case formed with 
the suffix * ki {-ahi) may conveniently be called, denotes 
primarily the person or object for the sake of which some* 
thing is done : i tend bdmhi da da glare da-set, I sowed this 
land for my father; khuddnd pinaH nane ille, for God’s 
name’s sake let us go. It may thus be used to denote pur¬ 
pose : shalmmd pnlmgki hmdne, he’s gone to sack the village. 
Other extensions in its use follow naturally : e,g., seljiaki 
Raehchdm-a kdna, we go to Kachhi for the winter. 
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§59. The Accusative.—As in Baluchi. Persian and other 
languages, the direct object is not necessarily put in the 
accusative. It may either be represented by the crude base s 
which is the same as the nominative, or be put in the case 
which the accusative shares in common with the dative 
The general rules which govern the ehoiee between the two 
are much the same as in other languages. 

§60. If the object is unemphasised and there is no room 
for ambiguity, it remains uninflected : dir hat a. bring water; 
and the same is the case if it is qualified by the indefinite 
article or a numeral: a si land a gh as kasfen. we killed a 
man; ird handagh rdhi kek, he sends off two men; mmi 
hulli saudd karet, I sold three horses. 

§61. On the other hand, the object is naturally put into 
the accusative, if there is any danger oi object being 
mistaken for subject, as in the proverb khoe MidMvar, 
bandaahe hit, as fire boils a pot, so words stir up a mail. 
More especially is this the- case when reference is made to 
rational objects: shwdn duzze hath, the shepherd caught the 
thief; duzz shwdne halk, the thief caught the shepherd. 
Again, if the object is defined, as for instance by an adjective 
in the definite form (§84), by a determinate numeral (§98) 
or by a demonstrative or possessive pronoun, the accusative 
is necessarily used: clumakkd mare man tHe, send out the 
young lad; da shahre ilia, he left this village; tend mmi 
huchche saudd karet. I sold my three camels; musittanjd 
clraMbtate guddd, be felled all the,three trees. 

§62. The Ablative denotes primarily motion from: tend 
uraghan pesh tammd , he came forth from his house; 
tuc/hdn lash massut, I awoke from sleep. Various uses are 
derived from this fundamental meaning. It is used in a 
rpi a si-instrurnontal sense : huch iraahem hampok ass, the 
camel was loaded with food. It is even used of the agent 
with verbs of passive significance; ni dd davae Jchalds 
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karak , sarkdrdn, mafak, do you decide this case, it can’t be 
decided by Government. As in many other languages, it 
ekes out the comparison of adjectives (§§92, 93) : pid bd-an 
shefe, the belly is lower than the mouth (a wise saw directed 
against over-eating). Analogous is its use in cases like the 
following ; narrmgdn jcmg-a harem , jiodn ass , ’twere better 
you had fought instead of running away. With certain 
verbs the object is put naturally in the ablative: Jumjdid 
vallardn tufalias Khcdkus , rad mass yd bet ? you fired a shot 
at the flock of ducks, did your shot miss or hit? tend 
lumma gh dn harrife, she asked her mother. The ablative is 
sometimes used adverbially of time : dean hindr, they went 
by day. Its use with postpositions and prepositions (§352) 
will be illustrated separately. 

§63. The Instrumental denotes primarily the instrument 
with which an act is done: lattat klutlkus-ta ? did you 
beat him with the stick ? da chulcke dmt halkut, I caught 
this bird with my hand. Hence follows its use to express 
the agent : hand Uumat toning-a mafak, he can’t he stopped 
by my brother. It often expresses the manner in which 
something is done, thus taking the place of an adverb : ba 
khairat, come in peace, welcome (the usual salutation); 
hand kidavdte ode jwdmat pds, please give him my messages 
properly; handd danlat hi nl karem-a kesa pen has kanning-a 
kappak, no one can do work in this way you do. By a 
natural transition it may denote the way by which one goes : 
handd j an galat pat karisa hindka, he was going by this wood 
picking up sticks ; lashkar dd kasarat-a barek, the army 
will come by this road ; ddkan Hr/an kuohaghdteat mashteat 
j alt eat, from here we went by valleys, hills and torrents: 
chukkcmd vailaras nand kdtumai gidarenga, a flock of birds 
passed over our head 

§64. The Conjunctive expresses primarily companion* 
ship ; l na mdrato Mastimgdi-a kdva , I’ll go with your son 
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to Mastnng. Erom this primary meaning arise three main 
secondary uses. The case may denote that something is in 
the possession of somebody: hand tufah. nd il unit on e, my 
gun is with your brother; that an act is performed by means 
of something: lattato k'kalkut-la, saghrnato khaUavat-ta. 
I struck him with the stick, not with the sword; or that one 
act accompanies another: ond tavdrto nan r as eng an, as he 
shouted we arrived; hand banning to urde ilia, pesh tammd, 
at my coining he left the house and ran out. A particular 
case of the last use is the use of the suffix with reference 
to time: sobato bash mass, he got up at dawn; shdmato 
harem, I’ll come in the evening. To be noted is the 
idiom in a case like sarcldr neton e, the chief’s speaking 
to you. 

§ 65 . The locative in -dti denotes primarily rest in, or 
motion into a place : hand shahrati tulih , he lives in my 
village ; urati pehdt, I went into the house. The locative 
of the infinitive noun affords two important special cases 
of this use ; coupled with the auxiliary it forms the so-called 
tenses of actuality (§188): vakhtas hi i hit kanningati lit, 
ni nidm tammipa, don’t interrupt when I’m speaking; 
coupled with the finite tenses of tamming, to fall, it forms 
inceptive compound verbs (§299): hookinaati tammd, lit. she 
fell into weeping, she fell a-weeping, she began to weep. 
The suffix may also have a terminative force: hand tufah 
kdtumatVta laggd, my shot hit him on the head; ond 
likhati chirlngas tafok ass, there was a bell tied to its 
neck. 

§66. The locative in -di denotes primarily motion to, or 
towards : i dasd Kaldtdi-a hava, I’ll now go to Kalat; hand 
tirdghdi ba, come towards my house. Its secondary mean¬ 
ing is motion on to, or rest on : ode daaMmi bitet , I flung 
him on the ground; kattdi-a khdchik. he lies on the bed¬ 
stead. The special case of the infinitive noun is interesting ; 
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* ode mrrmgai khan at, I saw him on tie point of miming 
off. There are several natural extensions of use which 
require no particular comment. 

§67. The locatives in -is, -isk 3 4Js denote primarily rest 
in, or in the vicinity of: shwan hamo mashis mo,roe, the 
shepherd will probably be about that hill; hire Jmndd 
dmisk khan&s, you’ll probably find the flock at this well; 
muru harne drakkfdtek gum mass, the hare disappeared in 
the neighbourhood of those trees. They have not infre¬ 
quently a iorminative force; tie sard&risk saeur-a deva, 
I’ll certainly take you to the chief (or to the chief’s 
place); asi jangalasek bass, he came upon a- jungle. Closely 
allied is their use to denote in possession of: Uds Khanis 
enakho ffliolim off, there’s no wheat in Eax Khan’s posses¬ 
sion this year; ncmedn asi banda gh asek twfak are, a 
certain one amongst ns has the gun with him; da kkalkand 
banda ghM ak bish khards has e, there are plenty of donkeys 
and oxen in the possession of the men of this village. 

§68. The locatives in -iskfiL, -ika, both of which may be 
preceded by td, denote motion up to, as far as: daka 
Mashmgiskd shdsda koh e, from here to Mastung is sixteen 
kos; -nd-pin o marram murriskd hindne, your name and 
fame have travelled to distant lands ; nean td bdmmiskd 
rasengdmit, I’m sick of the sight of you (a common expres¬ 
sion, meaning literally I have arrived from you to my 
nose, you’ve become an offence to my nostrils); da Mrre 
huchehdtekd roMf, take this camel-colt up to the camels; 
td e mmhteka hm, zu bars eng, go as far as those hills 
and return quickly. The use of these suffixes is extended 
naturally to time; td ird sdtiskd o jahdn suritau, for two 
years he never moved from the spot. 
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§69. In most languages the article is one of the last 
parts of speech to be evolved, and it is not surprising that 
the definiteness or indefiniteness of the Brahui noun has 
often to he gathered from the context. Definite article 
there is none ; but the existence of an indefinite article, and 
the possibility of expressing definiteness and indefiniteness 
in the attributive adjective (§80) go far to hide the deficiency. 
If the absence of a definite article would otherwise make 
itself seriously felt, recourse is naturally had to the 
demonstratives (§125). Of these da [hemda), this, and e 
(hame), that, arc never wholly divested of their demonstrative 
meaning, and the colourless o (hamo) is generally pressed 
into service, 

§70. The indefinite article -as is derived of course from 
the first numeral (§95). Like the Persian indefinite article 
-t, which has a similar derivation, it is attached to the end 
of the noun. More often perhaps than not the noun is at 
the same time preceded by the numeral adjective asi . A 
difference in meaning between these two forms of the 
indefinite article is hardly perceptible. Although the 
Brahui, with his choice for instance of handa gh m and 
asi bandaghas, is seemingly able to convey the nicer shades 
of meaning lying between ‘ one man ’ and ‘ a man ’ which 
other languages express by means of intonation, such a 
distinction, if any there be, is too elusive to be reduced to 
rule. 
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§71, The noun with both forms of the indefinite article 
is declinable throughout the singular:— 


Horn. 

(asi) 

band a a has, a man. 

Gen. 

(asi) 

bcmda,ghgsettd. 

Dat. ) 
Acc. ) 

(asi) 

bandct ghase. 

Abl. 

(asi) 

bcmda gh as edn. 

Inst. 

(asi) 

bemdaghaseat. 

Conj, 

(mi) 

bandaghasete. 

hoc. 

(asi) 

bandaghaseti . 


(asi) 

handaohasedi. 


There are the usual supplementary cases : bcmda ahaseki ; 
band agh ctse-is , bandit gh asesk, bctnda phase k ; bandct gh aseka. 
bandag/aseskci. The declension has apparently been subject 
to two opposing influences. On the one hand it seems 
clearly based not on as but on ase, which was probably the 
original form, and which even now obtains in the special 
case noted below. At the same time the lengthening of the 
included vowel in the genitive and conjunctive, which is 
obviously due to coalescence with the initial vowel of the 
ending's -and, -ato, appears to indicate that the base is still 
felt to he monosyllabic (§58 a). 

§72. If the indefinite article is immediately followed by 
the first or second person singular of the present tense of the 
affirmative substantive verb, it invariably takes the form -ase; 
l Brdhmase ut, I am a Brahui; m Brdhuiase m, thou art a 
Brahui. In the third person the ordinary form is apparently 
reverted to : o Brahmas e, he is a Brahui; it naay, however, 
be noted here that though it is convenient to write the 
copula separately, it is sounded in very close connection 
with the preceding word (§251). Before other parts of the 
substantive verb the ordinary form is used; l Brahmas 
affat, I’m no Brahui; i Brahmas emut, dro alt -a, jidtavaia, 
I was a Brahui and wouldn’t have lied. 
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. §73. The indiscriminate use of the indefinite article 
whether preceded or not by the numeral adjective may best 
, be illustrated by a few connected sentences: 1 daro asi 
banda gh aseto Kaldidi Mnat; ere nrd-asetl pekdn, t-umn; 
f, Ming to nanki im gJm s biser, kesur; iraghe haniere asi 
haitaseai tijcha>\ yesterday I went to Xalat with a man; 
there we entered into a house and sat down ; as we sat there 
they baked us a cake and brought it, and placed it on 
a bedstead. 

§74. Besides serving as an indefinite article proper, this 
enclitic -as performs several other functions. It may express 
indefiniteness in the plural: man a deasedn gad haysengd, 
he returned some few days later. With this meaning it is 
frequently attached to numerals (§105) : lutzhda yd Ustas 
hulli hane bafr&r e, I want eighteen or twenty horses or so ; 
or to a. noun qualified by a numeral: mmd char deasena 
guzran mare, it may afford you a Jiving for about four days. 
It is attached appropriately enough to several indefinite 
pronouns (§153, seq.). and gives peculiar but explicable 
point to der? who? (§137), ant? what? (§141). But when 
-as is found serving to particularise the antecedent of a 
relative sentence (§427), the question suggests itself whether 

in this connection is not something essentially different 
from the indefinite article, yet the restrictions in its use 
with the antecedent are significant. 

§75. If the numeral as?’ qualifies a noun to which the 
enclitic -as is not attached, it has in the ordinary course the 
definite sense of s one. 5 But just as we can still say in 
English c it happened one day,' ‘ I went out one afternoon/ 
so in Brahui the adjective of the first cardinal is sometimes 
used with the force of the indefinite article; ode asi de Mian at 
H da hasurat-a hindka. I saw him one day as he was going 
along this road. 
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§76. The adjective in its crude form is as a rule either 
a monosyllable or a dissyllabic compound of a root and an 
ending. It mill be useful to give typical examples - 


sharr 1 

good. 

jwan 

good. 

sabr 

good. 

soft 

good. 

zibr 

rough. 

sift 

rough. 

shuh 

smooth. 

trund 

fierce. 

birr 

wild. 

her 

abundant. 

burst 

{burn) 

high. 

she/ 

low. 

gwand 

short. 

hub 

humpbacked. 

tmi 

without hands. 

mmd 

without feet, lame. 

shal 

Crippled. 

chot 

crooked. 

chat 

destroyed. 

chatt 

lazy, good-for- 
nothing. 

dad 

hard. 

buss 

dusty. 

numb 

moist. 

damb 

deep (of water). 

sut 

thin (of liquids), matt 

thick (of liquids). 

tar 

shut (of eyes 
or mouth). 

pist 

open (of eyes or 
mouth). 

must 

shut. 

buj 

closed (of bottles, 
etc,). 

:P oh 

lost, fruitless. 

gat 

busy, confined. 


1 Tn Arabic sharr means of course •’ evil ’; lienee tie- Persian - taunt: 
inchi qauwi ist, Idiair-i-ih'in- shavr ast, nlat a race, evil with them ih'eqai- 
Talent to good! 
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§77, The commonest adjectival ending is -m ot -km 
(with -gun after n): 


bahm 

big. 

muryhun 

long. 

puskm 

new 

mutkun 

old. 

barun 

drv. 

t 

pdlun 

wet. 

busun 

hot. 

bisstm 

cooked, ripe. 

mkkim 

slender. 

hulun 

thick. 

khulkun 

soft. 

pagwi 

dense. 

blngun 

hungry. 

musim 

upside down. 

piun 

white. 

maun 

black. 

kli-isim 

red. 

khamm 

green. 


pushktm yellow. 


Other important endings are— -en : kuben, heavy, pit den, 
cold, hanen, sweet, kharen, bitter; -ale: chimah , small, tanak, 
thin, mbak (Persian subuk), light, patiak, short of stature; 
-ar: sabbar , strong, mbba-r , weak, mandar . short of stature, 
and -or : paz&or, fat, nizzor, weak, laghor, cowardly. 

§78. In the predicate the adjective retains its simple 
form; it is indeclinable and affected neither by the gender 
nor by the number of the word to which it relates: da, 
zalfaghdh v.shkun o, these women are slender; homo 
daggiie birr kappa, don’t make those cows wild. 

§79, The attributive adjective plays a comparatively small 
part in the language The union of noun and adjective into a 
grammatical whole involves a certain complexity of thought, 
to which the Braliui is not always equal. Even such a 
simple idea for instance as ‘ a poor man said to his old mother ’ 
would naturally evolve itself in the Braliui mind step by 
step : asi bandaghas nestgdr assaka, lumma-ta pir assaka, 
pare-ta, a man was poor, his mother was old, he said to her. 

§ 80 . The attributive adjective, though unaffected by the 
case, number or gender of the noun it qualifies, never ap¬ 
pears in the crude form in which it is used in the predicate 
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according to the definite or indefinite force of the grammatical 
whole of which it forms a part, it must take on an euding 
expressive of definiteness or the reverse, 

§81. The ending expressive of indefiniteness is ~c .* mi 
chat to mdras, a lazy lad; hahmo mamas, a large reward; 
ehunokko cJmkkas, a small bird ; pen bissuno cwdlm, another 
certain piece of news. In the case of balm, big, chunak, 
small, the adjectival formative ending may be dropped before 
the attributive ending : hallo inamas, a large reward; chimo 
chuJcJzas , a small bird. The compensating doubling of l in 
hallo from bal-im will be noted, 

§82. jSfoims with plural meaning qualified by adjectives 
in the indefinite form are left in the singular: mimjwa.no 
mrnd we, you are good youths; e ku! mo urn hulll o, those 
are all black horses. But except in the nominative the use 
of the indefinite adjective with nouns of plural meaning is 
avoided, its place being taken by the definite adjective: 
pan da aha banda gh ateto de giddrcfpa, don’t eousort with had 
men. This often explains the definite turn which the Brahui 
seems to give to his proverbs and wise saws : jwanangd bedite 
gandaghd kutagMk sholira, (the) bad cooking-stones upset 
(the) good broth, the equivalent of ‘evil communications 
corrupt good manners/ But the Brahui is otherwise fond 
of pointing his proverbs by definite expressions, 

§83. The verbal adjectives, to wit, the adjectival partici¬ 
ples, active (§212) and passive (§275), and the so-called noun 
of obligation (§218), are subject to the same rules as the 
ordinary adjective: jwdno kdrem karoko banda gluts, lit. a 
good work doing man, a man who does good work; tafoko 
darmza-as, a door that is shut; Icimoio gira-as, an edible 
thing. The ending, moreover, may be attached to indefinite 
pronouns when used as attributive adjectives (§150, etc.) : 
ajehadaro drakhtas ? a tree of what size ? mi kvllo dms, a 
whole day. Attributive adjectives may be similarly formed 
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from certain adverbs (§182); da-mo Imhoho mdras, suck a 
vicious lad ; and even from one of the postpositions (§380) .* 
nedm~bd.ro sarddras, a chief like you. 

§84. Definiteness in the attributive adjective is ordinarily 
expressed by one or other of the endings - angd , -d. The 
choice between the two merely depends on the length of the 
simple adjective. If it is monosyllabic, it takes on -angd ; 
smangd shakr, the deserted village; sateht-anga lat , the hard 
stick; hubangd pahhir, the humpbacked beggar; hullangd 
nan, the livelong night. In other cases the ending is -d t 
glurid Imlll , the whitehorse; mu r aln md kasar, the long road; 
ehunahkd {chimd) mar, the little boy, as opposed to baluna 
(balld) mar, the big boy, the elder son; Jchtiddm fcaroka 
harem, the work done by God; hunold dir, the drinking 
water. If the adjective ends in ~d or -a, a ghain is preferably 
inserted before the attributive ending (of §36. d ): zehdghd 
(zebd-ti) mash', the pretty daughter; ganda gh a {ganda-a) 
mar, the bad son. 

§85. Although tins simple rule for the use of -a and 
-angd is firmly established—it is, by the by, on all fours 
with the rule for the use of the genitive endings -m and 
-and in the case of the noun (§3G. a )—it is not rigidly adhered 
to in practice. The general principle is however clear enough, 
to justify our regarding such expressions as zordhangd 
varnd, the strong youth, sajchld, lot, the hard stick, as loose 
deviations from the normal, 

§86. In passing may be noticed the curious attributive 
endings ~hono, -hand, which attached to the crude noun 
transform it into an adjective of similarity: halkono sdddras, 
an animal like a mouse: nd Uu-wikond banclagA, the man like 
your brother. These may be similarly attached to the pro¬ 
noun, generally to an abbreviated form of the oblique base; 
hmhono mar us, a lad like me; nekona zarfa, the woman like 
thee; mnkona sarddh, the chiefs like us; nunihono dim. 
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thieves like you; okono luchchm, a blackguard like him. 
These formations are specially remarkable in that there are 
no corresponding crude adjectives which might be used in 
the predicate. The endings evidently bear some relation to 
the ending -lumai, which attached to substantives turns 
them into abstract nouns of similarity: da sajjie hi m 
bising at? us, Mengalkdnai kappes-ta, don’t follow the Mengal 
fashion with this meat you’re roasting; m tend Uumbo JBdz 
Khmkanad kappes, don’t employ the Baz Khan method in 
the treatment of your brother. Substantives of this class 

<v 

may in. turn be transformed into attributive adjectives by the 
addition of the usual endings: dd duzkdnaio kdremas e. 
this is an action characteristic of a thief; m huvhkamio 
4 ush manias kanto har/emts, you’ve harboured a camel-like 
grudge against me. 

§87* frt the case of certain words indicative for the most 
part of order or direction there is another definite ending, 
■iko: cwaliko cle. the first clay; momko tu, the next month ; 
pad'dco lasMar, the rear-guard; nidmiko huch , the middle 
camel; chappiko iiat, the left foot; rdstiko du, the right 
hand (an expression which may be used metaphorically as in 
English; m hand rdstiko du us, you arc my right hand). 
This ending is sometimes euitailed to -ko ; shefko mnlk, the 
low country; hnrzko {hnwzanko, burzihj) mash, the high hill. 
Though the definite adjective in these and similar cases regu¬ 
larly ends in -iko, the ordinary forms are generally admissible : 
rastanga, chappetngd , shefanga, etc. In some instances the 
word, stripped of the definite ending -%ko, is not an adjective 
hut a substantive; man, front, pad, back whim, middle. The 
ordinary genitives of such substantives frequently take the 
place of a definite adjective : znonaud hand a ah, the first man; 
padanct Hum, the next brother; nianuxna hitch , the middle 
camel, 

§ 88 , The attributive adjective generally precedes the noun 
it qualifies, as in the foregoing examples. It may, however, 
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follow it; foi* emphasis: hulluu jivano haVh o barak , got a 
horse, a really good one, and come; jag a jwananga ho,mod ms 
ki m hal&m-to, the best place was the one yon occupied 
The adjective may even be separated from its noun: elo 
bazgjiar o simldur ass nr he anna ■>, the rest were cultivators 
and landlords, quite innocent. 

§89. This leads on to the use of the definite adjective in all 
its forms as an independent substantive. The declension of 
the adjective in -a, -anga, proceeds on exactly the same lines 
as the declension of the possessive genitive (§51). except that 
there is only one form of the plural, -dk, -did, -Mr and so 
on : mm l Human hallo, ‘pare, of the three brothers the eldest 
said; handcl sharrangae peUfer mmliaU , they made this 
good man enter the mosque; e hu'tlmi swdr mafa, elo 
jwdnangdrdi swdr me, don’t ride on that horse, ride on the 
other good one; dd chttnakkdie gala karak, let these little 
ones go; kimtangd lashshlteto rutipa, tezcmgdteto rut a, don’t 
reap with the blunt sickles, use the sharp ones; Jihnddnd 
karohi kune, manziir e, I accept the act of God: tend jirga 
lMokate hat anga, he called his jirga assessors; kaJiokatd 
rahtdi tm, he sat near the dead; dd dik kunol affas, 
kunoi&te hat a, this water isn’t drinkable, bring the drinking 
water. 

§90. The declension of the definite adjective in -ilco is 


Very similar 




Singular. 

Plural. 

Horn. 

avaltko, the first one. 

avaUkok. 

Gen. 

nmUkom. 

avallkotd. 

Dal } 

avallkoe , 

avalikote, 

Acc. 5 



AH. 

mall lor an, { amltkod n). 

amllkotedn. 

Inst. 

amllkomt, {avaHkoat), 

amlikoteat. 

Coup 

amMkoto, ( aveUkorto ). 

avaUkoteto, 

Doc. 

aval? koU. 

a/)j(fllkoi;Ml. 


mallkorai, \aml%kodi). 

maUkotedi, 
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The other case-suffixes arc similarly attached. As in. the 
case of the possessive noun (§54) there is an optional form 
of the plural in -fk, -ftd , etc, Examples : rdstiko pdragMti 
bafes, chapplkordn bar ah, please don’t come from the rigl t 
side, come from the left; tend, rastiko duat kappa-ta, 
chapplkorat ka-ta. don’t do it with vour right hand but with 
your left; chapplko ditand swdteto Jchdn hU-a kattavaka. 
Mkidl-ta Ids rdstU oteai assaht, the Khan wasn’t talking fcn 
the riders on his left hand, lie was chiefly engaged with 
those on his right, 

§91. The indefinite adjective may also stand alone, but 
it is indeclinable, and its substantive has in fact to be 
understood: ago, hallo khwdhisa, l huchche beau-nut, aga 
rishio khwdhisa. i hete hesum.il> if it’s a big one yon want, 
I’ve brought the camel, and if it’s a bearded one you 
want, Tve brought the goat. But the ordinary idiom is 
the same as in English.; if the noun is omitted its place is 
supplied by the noun asit, one : nand bddshd lag boro as ill e, 
our king is a cowardly one; da Jiulli asilo a silt e, this 
horse is a well-bred one; hallo melhas neki hattanut, 
chunakko asitio hassumit, I haven’t brought you a big sheep, 
I’ve come with a small one. Sometimes instead of amt being 
used, the indefinite article is attached as if the indefinite 
adjective were a substantive: dd hulli asiloas e, this 
horse is a thoroughbred one; ehmakkoaseto hassunut. 
I’ve come with a small one. If an indefinite adjective is 
used in the predicate and refers back to a plural subject 
and is immediately followed by the present affirmative of the 
substantive verb in the plural, an apparently euphonic 
final •n is added to it: Muland mashk sakhlon o, the Tvlula 
hil ls are stiff ones; nd hatrokd girdk k-ul jiocmon o, the 
things you have brought are all excellent ones; nan kid 
halunon un , num chimakkon ure, we are all big ones, you 
are all small. 

f % 
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Degrees of Comparison. 

§ 92 . The comparative degree of adjectives may be formed 
by adding the suffix -Mr to the positive : e.g.,jwantir , shar-Ur , 
better; bat Mr (for bad-tir), worse. The object with which 
the comparison is made is not necessarily expressed: e najora 
are dasti bat Hr e, that sick person is now worse; if expressed, 
it is in the ablative: avalan machchi shartir e, he’s a little 
better than formerly; G hilt anna mash Mv r darn dr an b urziir e. 
Chilian hill is higher than Murdar; hand iufahnd sum 
ndrd'ib m-urtir hind, the bullet of my gun went further than 
yours. In passing may be noticed the use of hat Hr, worse, as 
an intensive adverb : da battir jwdn <?, hi i ne SebUi har de 
jchaniv, it’s awfully good that I see you every day in Sibi 
The comparative may be used attributively with the addition 
of the ordinary endings; da hulli jwdn aff, asi jimntiro 
h-ullias hata, this horse is no good, bring a better one ; hame 
burztird mashcii lagga , climb that higher hill. Superlative 
there is none, 

§ 93 . But the comparative is no doubt a relatively modern 
adaptation from without; the positive i s j n itself capable of 
rendering the degrees of comparison, especially with the- aid 
of the ablative: penand maXhan tend rnasir jwdn e, one’s own 
daughter is better than another man’s son (one of the stock 
Brabui hits at the son-in-law) ; gandaghd alvuddn nesM-ta 
jwdn e, it’s better to have no children at all than bad ones; 
hand hulli hulldn jwdn e, my horse is the best of the lot 
The thing compared is probably omitted more often than not, 
there is rarely any difficulty in gathering from the context 
whether hand hulli jwdn e means, for instance, my horse is 
a good one, my horse is better than this or that, or is the 
best of all. 

§ 94 , The adjective may he intensified by its nnusual 
position in the sentence, by the intonation of the voice, or by 
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§95» The Cardinal Numbers are as follows: — 


1. mit, mi. a 

11. yfizcla. 

21. hist o yak. 

2. irat, ird* 

12. dwasda. 

22. hist o do. 

3. mmit , musi. 

13, sesda. 

30. si. 

4. char. 

14. chdrdct. 

40. ohiL 

5. poach. 

IS. pdzda. 

50. panjd. 

6. shush. 

16. shdsda, 

60. shad. 

7. haft. 

17. havdcr. 

70. haft ad. 

8. kaslii. 

18, hazhdn. 

80. hashtdd. 

9. -noh. 

19, nos da. 

90, wavad> 

10. dah. 

20, Mst. 

100. sad. 


101, sad o yak. 



102. sad o do. 



103. sad o sei. 



200. dosed. 



300. sei sad. 



1,000. hasar. 



100,000. Ink. 

10,000,000. kror. 

411 but the ■Prst three (and of course the last two) are 
adapted from Persian, and even these three are ousted in the 
compounds by the loan-words yak , do. seL There are a few 
unimportant variants: thus, the nasalisation in the tens is 
sometimes omitted. Some of the more backward tribes, such 
as the Smnalari and Mengal, regularly count by scores: mmi 
but o dak, 70; char but, 80; ird hash tad. 160, The higher 
numbers are rarely used. 

§96. Each of the three indigenous numbers presents itself 
in a two-fold shape: mit, irat, mmit are norms of number, 
while mi, ird, mmi are numeral adjectives. The nouns 
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of number and the other cardinals used as such are declinable 
in the singular like ordinary substantives: musiitan mit 
huahdr e, of the three one is wise ; da imgJt numd chdrand c> 
o chorikas timid e, this bread belongs to you four, and a quarter 
is ours. As in English, the numerals appear now and then 
in the plural: da kasarat saddk la-m bar era, hundreds come 
and go by this road; del baghati saddtedl pul are, in this 
garden there are flowers in hundreds. 

§ 97 . Used as adjectives the numerals are of course inde¬ 
clinable ; the qualified noun is in the singular (§-15): band ird 
mar o. I’ve two sous; hist bandagh kaskur hindr , twenty 
men died outright. In passing it may be noted that the 
cardinals are often used elliptieally of age as in English : da 
h-ulll ball char e, this horse is four according to his mouth. 

§ 98 . The numeral adjective may take on the ordinary 
definite endings of the attributive adjective (§84). In this form 
the numeral adjective acquires something like an absolute 
force: hame pfiada gM (paedavga) rupalk, those fifteen rupees 
in full; heme blstangd bandaghdk ki kasarat khanem-td, 
dad o, bas&uno, as for all those twenty men we saw on the 
road. here, they are. they’re come. In the case of the first 
three cardinals the attributive ending is added curiously 
enough to the nouns of number ; hamo asittcl mar e, he's the 
only son; hame imitangd ahaslchdie hata t bring both those 
two persons. The noun qualified by a numeral in this definite 
form is, with an obvious exception in the case of the first 
numeral, always in the plural (§49). The numerals, with 
the exception of the first, are naturally not .used.in the 
indefinite form : l ctsitto bandagdase v.L, I am a man alone 
in the world. 

§ 99 . ..The numeral adjective in the definite form may be 
used as a substantive (of. §89): dd Jeulle raj an hamo asitia 
salts um, of all these tribesmen lie’s the only one who has 
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survived; kctme bistangak hi m paresa, bassmo bcitcmo ? 
have ali tliose twenty of whom you were speaking, come or 
not ? musittate-ia biss, lie gave her the three, i.e., the three 
stones of the Muhammadan divorce, in other words, he 
divorced her. 

§ 100 . The Ordinals are formed from the cardinals by 
suffixing - imlho, with the exception of the first, which is the 
loan-word aval with the definite suffix -iko (§87). In the case 
of the second and third ordinals the ordinal suffix is added 
to the nouns of number:— 


hirst, 

aoallho . 

Second, 

irattimiko . 

Third, 

mnsittmnko 

Fourth, 

chart miko. 

Fifth, 

panchvmko , etc. 


§ 101 . There are four words used for the first ordinal 
more commonly than avaltho : moriiko, muMko, man ana, 
mu,ham. These are derived from the nouns mon. wink, face, 
front; the two former are compounded with the definite 
ending -iho (§87), while the two latter are ordinary genitives. 
The place of irattimiko. second, is sometimes taken hv elo, 
the other (§167). 

§ 102 . The ordinals are primarily adjectives. Used as 
substantives they are declined after the model of the definite 
adjective in -iko (§90): hr at ten-pa-ten hU-a ken%, 
mnsittimikond ant as ? when two chat together what business 
is it of the third ?—two’s company, three's none. The plural 
no doubt would be regular, but as in English it is rarely heard. 

§ 103 . Collective Numerals are formed from the cardinals 
by adding the termination -I ; mm daU harem burin lei 
nwmem at gang aid pesh bammire, well come in a body of 
ten to see how many of you will sally forth to show fight; 
lashhare Miami, pancU daM bistl off. baz e, I saw the army, 
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it's not a band of five or fen or twenty, it's a host; unit it at 
kkndti ftodn <?, God in Ins oneness is good; Mastungna hamrat 
rluzsak ch&ri o ponchidi baunvitpa kappasa, mag a t> initial 
Mmng mushkil e, on the Mastung road thieves can't attack a 
party of four or five, but it’s net easy to travel by oneself; 
chan o fan chit o chikdr-ci topasa, they won’t molest a party 
of four or five. 

§ 104 . Distributives arc expressed by repeating the cardi¬ 
nals; I ofte ird im ntpal Hs*u£, I paid them two rupees each. 
As substantives the distributives are generally used adverb¬ 
ially in the locative in -di, the case-ending being suffixed 
to the latter numeral only (§51): 5 ofte imp irattcli tankhd 
Urim hinata, I went on giving them their pay two at a time; 
hist hisim himb Mr ah, calculate by scores; Ioshkar dir id 
much mass, char char Hi dir kunisa hindra, the army collected 
at the water and the men kept on drinking in relays of 
four. 

§105. Approximate Numbers are perhaps most commonly 
expressed by suffixing the indefinite article to the cardinals 
(§74): i ofte dahas rupm iissut. I gave them about ten 
rupees; dd kasarat hulas khandt. I saw twenty or so on this 
road; pcinchas dc-a marek Id i basswiut, it’s something like 
five days since I came. It is occasionally more idiomatic to 
attach the indefinite article to the substantive: dah deasedn 
gnd dakd rdhl mar of, I shall probably start from here after 
ten days or so. Or approximation may be expressed by 
coupling two numerals together: dah pas da banningctU <?, 
some ten or fifteen are actually coming. Sometimes both 
modes of expressing approximation are combined: hazhda 
but as Jmlli sar darnel momi hesur, they brought about 
eighteen or twenty horses before the chief ; homo weVhte H 
ni Jchatidsm. dahas yd pdzda-as mar era, the sheep you saw 
are between ten and fifteen in number. 
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§106. Multiplicatives are formed by adding -Ud (fold) 
to the cardinals : yiddal. single, dated, double, two-fold, setial, 
three-fold, charted, four-fold, and so on. The comparative 
recentness of this formation seems to be indicated by the fact 
that the forms y aided, dulal, seitat are much more common 
than asifal. irdtal, musital. The shortening of the vowel of 
do, two, in dutal will be noticed. The multiplicatives are 
generally used of cloth and other things which can be actually 
folded or bent: da yoMalo gu4a$ e, dtdaloas kata, this is 
single-fold cloth, bring some double-fold; l end mohme dutal 
karet, I bent his sword double. 

§107. The Fractional Numbers, with one exception, are 
adapted from Persian: seialc, a third, chunk, a fourth (in 
the case of bread, etc., chorik, a quarter), pane Ink, a fifth, 
and so on. The fractional numbers are chiefly used with 
reference to the division of land-produce : mm mulkdn nand 
sarddr hasldik-a halek, our chief takes an eighth from our 
land. The only indigenous fractional number is hap, half ; 
mmidne at ira ph tissue, mit o kappas yd irat o kappas ? how 
much bread did you give the guest, one and a half or two and 
a half loaves? To be noted is sad o kappas, 150. The 
Persian word min, however, is also freely used, and combines 
naturally with the borrowed numerals : yak o mm, one and a 
half, do o nem, two and a half, sei o item, three and a half. 

§108. Numeral Adverbs are of various kinds. Adverbs 
of time are expressed by mr (Jar), time: mi car (asijdr), 
Once, ird car, twice, mmi car, thrice, char vdr, four' times, 
sad vdr {satar), a hundred times. The place of it'd mr in the 
peculiar sense of 4 again 5 is often taken by lojdr {for elo jar) 
or by pendtmr (apparently a contraction 'of pm-do-vdr), In 
the ca.se of -the first three numerals the forms compounded 
with vdr are generally ousted by aslh< (aslska), vraska, 
mmlca {mumska), that is to say, the locatives in 4skd, 4kd 
(§41); it will be noted that the final vowel of the case- 
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endings is shortened, and that they are attached, not to the 
nouns of number as might have been expected, but to the 
numeral adjectives (for the converse cf. §98): asika M kite 
king us pendimr bar r if pa, when you’ve heard a thing once 
don’t ask again; l dam irdska bass tit, ne khmtamt. I came 
twice yesterday but didn't see you; l ne irdska muslhx 
pdrenid hi da kasarat lafa, I’ve told you twice and thrice 
not to come by this road. Asika, properly v once,’ also 
means ‘for a while ’: nwn asika Jump ere, don’t go for a few 
minutes Asika to, which appears to be an example of the 
combination of two case-suffixes, -ik and -to, means ‘ all at 
once, 1 ‘suddenly’; ofk hit-a bar era, l asika to pehdt, they 
were gossiping together when all at once I entered, Satar 
a hundred times, is commonly used metaphorically: bar a 
satar gaud a mare, mar an jwdn e, be the father ever so bad, 
he’s a better man than his son; nl satar ffordk mares, i na 
khaloi afflat, you may be as strong as a lion, yet I’m not the 
man to be beaten by you. Numeral adverbs of quantity 
are expressed by coupling the cardinals with hmiddkhadar 
(or variants, §150), this much : musi JmnddJdiadar dir 
hat a, bring three times as much water as this; aaddkhadar 
ki ares, hist a-ndakhadar mares , kanedi banning-a kappesu, 
though you become twenty times the man you are, you won’t 
be able to cope with us. 
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The Personal Pronouns. 

§109. There are three personal pronouns; l and nl for 
the first and second persons, and the enclitic -ici for the 
oblique cases of the third person. The missing nominatives 
of the third person arc supplied by the demonstratives, which 
also afford optional and generally emphatic forms of the 
oblique cases. The terminations of the verb are in them¬ 
selves sufficient to indicate the person, and the pronouns 
are not infrequently omitted. 

§110. The plural of respect has no place in Bralmi; if 
used at all, it is used by those only who hare learnt its force 
in other languages. A. man of rank is often addressed in 
the third person as khwaja, master: thus fchwdja jor e, 
khwajand male jor o ? is the master well, are the master’s 
sons well? is the proper salutation to a chief instead of the 
ordinary direct queries m jor m, nd met h jor o ? are you well, 
are your sons well ? 

§ 111 . 


The First Person. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nora. 

*, I, 

nan, we. 

Gen. 

hand. 

nand. 

Dat. ' 
Acc. J 

i, 

f Jtane. 

r 

none. 

AM. ” 

kwiean. 

nauedn. 

Inst, 

hmeat. 

nmieat. 

Conj. 

kanto. 

nanio. 

Loe. 

kemeii. 

nanetu 


hmeclL 

nemedu 
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The Second Person, 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Norn. 

ni, thou. 

mm, you 

Qm. 

nd. 

nuntd. 

Dat. | 
Acc. ) 

■tie. 

rmme. 

AbL 

■man. 

mem edn. 

Inst. 

neat. 

nmneat. 

Conj. 

neto 

nmnto. 

Loc. 

nett- 

nvmeU. 


need. 

wnnedb 


The supplementary cases are h&nki, for my sake; tcane-is, 
fawesl' (bane-is 7 ;), kaneb, with me, at my house., in my 
possession ; baneskd (kane-isfod ), kanekd, up to mo: the plural 
and the second person are declined on the same model. 

§11 2. There are several peculiar features in this declen¬ 
sion : the use of -d as the suffix of the genitive singular; the 
appearance of' the inflexional increment -<?- in the singular as 
veil as in the plural, together with the special case of the 
second person singular; the omission of the increment in the 
conjunctive of both numbers and also in the case com¬ 
pounded with the suffix -ki; and the fact that the plural is 
not formed by means of the pluralising particle -k. 

,§113. Examples: 2 nnmio betrevo, I’ll come with you ; 
mrdar niton e, the chief is speaking to thee; mmetin der 
tier hiiiano? from among you which ones have gone ? nan eat 
narring-a mofak, no fleeing can he done by us: nmneti do 
sore khampera, I don’t sec this power in you; kanetl nuiue 
led re ra e ? have you any business with me r bar neH bad ms 
■moss, neait e, whatever the result, good or ill, the responsi¬ 
bility is on thee; nd foils foane-is (kmie-isk, kaneh ) (iff, thy 
shirt is not with me ; mcmd Uvm isto none nanesk giddreje. 
your brother spent the night with us last night; net nested 
(nmekd) tens ease/, bring thyself up to us. 
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The discussion of the enclitic use of the pronouns of the 
first and second persons maybe conveniently postponed (§117) 
until after the discussion of the third person enclitic pronoun. 

§114. The Enclitic Pronoun of the Third Person, singular 
-la, plural 4a, which refers to animate and inanimate 
objects indifferently, is only used in the oblique eases. The 
place of the missing nominatives is supplied either by the 
repetition of the noun itself, or by one of the demonstratives, 
or if there is no room for ambiguity, noun and pronoun may 
be omitted altogether. Of the demonstratives the colourless 
o {hamo) is generally employed, the definite da (handa), 
this, and e (home), that, being reserved for cases in which 
some emphasis is required. When reference is made to one 
or more objects, all three demonstratives may he brought 
into play, and by their means the ambiguity which often 
attaches to the pronoun of the third person in English is 
generally avoided, notwithstanding the fact that the sex of 
the demonstrative has to be gathered from the context. 

§115. The simple -to, {-id) represents the genitive, dative 
and accusative. The other cases are formed by suffixing the 
enclitic to the ordinary case-endings, which are iu turn 
suffixed to a base l- 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Ncm. 

— be, she, it. 

— they. 

Gen. 



Pat. 

> 4a. 

4a 

Acc, 

) 


AbL 

bun-ta. 

ban-id. 

Inst. 

bat 4a. 

l-ai-td. 

C<raj. 

i-to-ta . 

l-to4d , 

Loc. 

i-ti4a. 

1414a,. 


J-ai-tu, 

i-di-td. 


To these may be added z-ki-ta, for him, her, it; bis-ta, 
bisk-ta, in his, her, its possession, etc,: biska-ta, up to him, 
her, it, with analogous formations in the plural. Though 
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unimportant in practice, the occasional variant -tan deserves 
notice as bearing on tlie probable derivation of ~ta from, tbe 
reflexive ten, corresponding to the derivation of the enclitic 
-Jca from kan- in the case of the first person (§117), 

§116. The simple enclitic -ta (- td ) is properly attached 
to the end of the word to which it stands in the closest 
relation : bava-ta pare, his father said; ldm pcire-ta , the 
father said to him; zaufon-tan kanedn gum mass, I lost 
his sword; khalkut-ta, I struck him. It may thus be 
attached to the case-ending of the noun it defines: taydn 
mass bardmna-td , preparations were made for their marriage. 
It may refer in the same sentence to different objects: 
bava-ta pdre-ta, his (or her) father said to her (or him). 
Similarly the compound forms, related as they generally 
are to the sentence as a whole, are ordinarily placed last 
in the sentence : sard dr harrife idnta, the chief asked him; 
masir hind Itota, the girl went with them; zdlfae ki hhand. 
bash mass dudengd, iaita, when he saw the woman, he arose 
and ran towards her; da puchche mu aha ikita, she sewed 
this cloth for them. But if the compound forms stand in 
intimate relation to some particular element in the sentence, 
they naturally take their place after it: asit it ltd hushdr 
assaka, one among them was wise. Their position in the 
sentence is, however, often arbitrary: ni Uotan hinak, ne 
shiledrnd jahe mshdn-a etik, you go with him, he’ll point 
yon out the shooting-ground; liullie hand Iaita hatarifis. 
please get my horse brought by him. 

§117* The Enclitic Pronouns of the First and Second Persons, 
—On the analogy of the pronoun of the third person, -1m and 
-ne are not infrequently used, especially in Jhalawan, instead 
of the ordinary genitive, dative, accusative of the first and 
second persons singular : malhte-ka hich papes, please don’t 
say anything to my sons; dd kite antei pdtaves-ka ? why 
didn’t you tell me this thing ? Khalkus-kct, you struck me; 
mdre-ne Shalkotdn hesut, I brought thy son from Quetta; 
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kune-ne frame hnchakas M clrmt be~ne, may that dog bite 
thee that knows thee (a proverb not unlike the Irish ‘ better 
the devil you know than the devil you don’t know ’)> These 
forms are even used instead of the reflexive (<?/, §120); 
bar erne-ha Khaim kathmul, ama neto bare a ? I haven’t: 
finished my work, how can I come with you ? sahakhe-ne yif 
kattamsf haven’t you got your lesson by heait? lu some 
dialects the use of an enclitic genitive, dative, accusative is 
even extended to the phuals of the first and second persons. 
The hfichaiis. for instance, make use of expressions like 
khedkm-mn. you beat us, pdren-nuvi, we said to you, instead 
of the ordinary nans khd 'em. nvm a -pdren. This usage is, 
however, inadmissible in the standard language. 

§118, In the other oblique cases the genitives of the two 
pronouns, plural as well as singular, arc linked enchticaib 
with the base l- by means of the ordinary case-endings: 
btt'kvnu, da zone khnuisn 11 n't dourea pma ? do yon see this 
power in me, that you speak thus ? dan no bar emas itond hare 
hi hams dnshmanto hupp. he dealt with thee in a way no one 
would deal with his enemy : nma male idnnand pntftr, they 
looted us of our property ; musufiridn hi bass nr, Ikimmci ant 
fresur ? when they returned from their journey, what did they 
bring for you In the case of the singular pronouns the 
enclitic forms -ba and ■ ve often, oust the ordinary genitives in 
this formation: da barbae hi vkika bares, hand an chav Id 
bane bahd-at hall us, if you did this work for my sake, please 
consider me your humble servant (lit. that you purchased ;ue 
with a price); bis-bet hare hi bi kfrauis net e, all you may sac 
in my possession is yours; homo dd bar erne wine karifik bi 
malamat karife-ne, hell make thee do this thing to get thee 
blamed; nd them hi dak a hind, bdz phndc tare wine, mag a 
Inch matem-ne, when thy brother left here, he told many a 
lie about thee, but there was no harm done thee (lit. he cut 
many an onion on thee, or bajai-ne. on thy hack). 
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It may be noted in anticipation that the genitive of tlie 
reflexive (but not of the interrogative or demonstrative) is 
similarly used encliticallv in. the compound forms (§121). 

The Eeflesive Pronoun. 

§119. It is curious that the nominative of the reflexive 
pronoun, ten, has only been preserved in the foreign com¬ 
pound ten-pa-ten (tem-jM-ten), lit. self by self, amongst our¬ 
selves, yourselves, themselves (of. 385). The place of the 
nominative is taken by the instrumental in much the same 
•way as in English: da kdreme ten at kh alds barer, they 
finished this work (by) themselves; l lmat hindt, I went 
myself. The oblique cases are formed after the model of 
the personal pronouns; the declension is the same for both 
numbers:— 


Gen. 

tend, of self, of selves. 

Bat. ) 

tene. 

Ace. ) 


Abb 

teneem. 

Inst. 

tenat. 

Conj. 

tento. 

Hoc, 

tenetl. 


tene&L 


The supplementary cases are: tenki; tene-is, tenesk 
( tene~i.sk), tenek; te nested (te/ie-iskd), teneka. The only case 
which presents a deviation from the model of the personal 
pronouns is the instrumental, tonat, based as it is not on the 
oblique base but on the crude form. 

§ 120 . The reflexive, which may be used, of any person 
in any number, refers back properly—but not exclusively as 
will be shown presently—to the subject of the sentence; 
l tene bitiva tmehehdn, I’ll throw myself from the camel ; 
bitpa tern, don’t throw thyself; ndjor bare tene, he feigned 
himself ill; said karen ten-pa-ten, we took counsel one 
with another; ira gh tenlci dabo, take food for yourselves ; 

G 
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ofk no Unto sarur-a d&ra, they will certainly take you with 
them; teneti del sore Jchampara. I don’t soe this power in 
myself; dd mare tene-is darak ki dare hogjdk, take this 
lad away to thy house as he’s crying here; huohohdtd much 
Jcanningnd kdrerne tenedi harfenun, we’ve taken on ourselves 
the task of collecting the camels. The genitive naturally 
supplies the place of a possessive when referring to the subject 
of the sentence; as a rule it follows its noun unless som^ 
emphasis is required: bdvae tend pares, thou didst say to thy 
father ; i tend bdvaahdn Khar karet, I lost my temper with 
my own father. The ablative has sometimes the special 
meaning of ’at one’s own cost’: aga kanto naukar-a salisa 
ira gh tenedn kv.n, i ne char a dah rupai etiva, if you’ll take 
service with me, your board must come out of your own 
pocket, and I’ll simply give yon ten rupees. 

§121. The genitive of the reflexive is used enclitically 
to form certain oblique cases in the same way as the genitive 
of the first and second personal pronouns (§118) : i da girate 
muchchdi i-ki-tend halkunut, I’ve purchased these things 
one and all for myself; m kand bulle Jcharche lantern, etisa, 
thou wilt give me all my expenses out of thy own pocket; 
o kane Itotena sarddris dare , he took me personally into 
the chief’s presence ; memdnte kittle isto i-is-tend jah tissun, 
we gave all the guests lodging at our house last night. 

§122. The reflexive may refer to the logical (not neces¬ 
sarily grammatical) subject of the sentence: kane tenedi 
bdvtir aff ki da hit kane ydt sale, I’ve no faith in myself 
that this saying wall stick in my mind; ofte tenedi lavar 
aff, they have no faith in themselves; mime tend kdrem 
karoi e, you’ve your own work to do. 

§123. Another use of the reflexive when referring other¬ 
wise than to the subject of the sentence is to emphasise a 
noun or pronoun by standing in apposition to it: kand tend 
hultte hat a, bring my own horse; dd daahdr mmd tend e t 
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is this land your own ? dere dere Mialh/ kane tern ]chalk t 
hand mate k-halk. na tend llmne khalk, whom exactly did he 
strike? he struck rae myself, and my sons, and even thy 
brother; sa-rddr ki name Khalk, ndib hich pdtav-ta ? nd-ibe 
tone ffltalfc , when the chief struck you, did his deputy say 
nothing to him ? why, he struck the deputy himself. Except 
in the genitive and dative-accusative this usage is possibly 
somewhat rare: derto bass ? kanto tento bass, with whom, 
did he come ? he came with me myself. 

§134. But in such cases recourse is had perhaps more 
generally and certainly more logically to a periphrasis in 
which jind, body, person, is combined with the genitive of the 
noun or pronoun, a device which appears to have been 
introduced into the language from Baluchi or Sindhi: d agh ar 
ndjindcma e yd m a ha fa bazghar us? is the land thy own, 
or art thou simply the cultivator ? antei haw mare Khalere / 
m mar antas mare ? mn nd jinde Jthalena, why do you beat 
my son ? what does thy son matter ? we’ll beat thee thyself. 
The periphrasis is often used emphatically as the subject of 
the sentence : ltd urd mate tern Jcasfene, jind-ta hindne , thy 
wife (lit. house) has killed her sons, and she herself is fled 
sardarnd jind humor e Pus, the chief himself sat there. Less 
commonly jinde precedes the noun or pronoun and is treated 
like an adjective : jinde sarddrm ne-a dena, I’ll take you to 
the chief himself; jinde kane khohwi off, I've no wheat 
myself; i jinde Human da kite bingut, I heard this from the 
brother himself. The final vowel of jind-e appears to be a 
reminiscence of the Persian iqafat like the final vowel of 
kuU-e, muchoh-e , and other pronominal adjectives (§156). 

The Demonstratives. 

§135. There are three demonstratives, the near demon- 
strative dd, this, the remote e, that, and o, which lies in mean¬ 
ing midway between the two, and is therefore generally 
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employed when a demonstrative is required to take the place 
of a definite article* or of the pronoun of the third person. 
In addition to these there are handa, frame, hamo, com¬ 
pounded with the Persian hmi. Though intensive in form, 
these,, like their Baluchi counterparts, arc not always intensive 
in force. 

§126. Used as adjectives the demonstratives precede the 
noun and are naturally indeclinable: da saifae frame 
handaahto nion Me, send this woman with that maB. To be 
noted are the forms ddrdko, eraho, or aka, in which stress 
seems to ho laid on the element of position: eraho kliar ham 
ass, yon ram used to belong to me. 

§127. TJsed as substantives they are fully declinable:— 


Singular. 


Nom. dd, dad, this. 

e, ed, that. 

o, od, this. that. 

Gen. dana. 

end. 

and. 

Acc. 1 rMde - 

ede. 

ode. 

Abl. da fan . 

eran. 

or mi. 

Inst, darai (dadat). 

erect (edat). 

or at ( odat ). 

Cortj, ddrto ( dado). 

erto (Mo), 

or to (a to). 

Loc. dap. 

eU. 

op. 

darai. 

erdi, 

ordi. 


Plaral. 


Nom. dafk. 

efk. 

efk. 

Gen. daft a. 

eftd. 

oftd. 

Bat. 1 

Acc. 

efie. 

ofte. 

Ahl. dcfledn. 

eftedn . 

oft e Cm. 

Inst, daft eat. 

efieat. 

qfteaf. 

Conj. ddfteto. 

efteto. 

qfteio. 

Loc. ddftetl. 

efteti. 

oftep. 

ddfiedi. 

eftedi. 

oft cm. 


The supplementary cases are : ddki or ddrki, for the sake 
of this one; dans (dadis), ddrisk {dadish), in the possession 
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of this one, etc. ; ddrisM [dddiskd), Tip to this one, with 
analogous forms in the case of the other two demonstratives. 
The forms dare ska. ereshd, ore ska, which must not he 
confused with ddrishd, eriskd, orisM, are adverbial demons¬ 
tratives of place, meaning up to here or there, just as ddre(k), 
ere(k), ore(k), mean here or there (§388). 

§128, The majority of the eases are clearly to he 
referred to the nominatives dad, eel, od , with the change 
from d to r. These forms of the demonstratives are purely 
substantival. The insertion of f in the plural is anomalous. 
Though this form of the plural is universal, the f is not 
infrequently omitted in some Sara won dialects : dak, ek, ok ; 
data, eta, otd; date, ete, ote, etc. Certain Sarawans, notably 
the Kurds, go a step further and retain the -k of the 
nominative in the dative-accusative, instead of making the 
usual change to -t-: dakeda jitd karak, place these of them 
aside (cf. §38). 

§129. The declension of the intensive forms is on pre¬ 
cisely the same lines, ham.' or han as the case may be, being 
simply prefixed. The Hanuii Muhammad Hasnis and some 
other Jb ala wans corrupt han da, handdd into hannd, hatmad, 
which they decline in the ordinary way : hmio dv.zz M m 
pares hanndd e, this is that thief of whom you spoke; 
kanean khidipa. hanndfan Jdhula, don’t fear me but this 
man. ^Finally the aspirate is occasionally omitted in kmida, 
etc., bnt not, curiously enough, in fume, ha-mo. 

§130. The nominative forms dad, ed, od, are invariably 
used before the third persons present of the affirmative 
substantive verb: hand mail ah dad e, my meaning is this 
7cand Hum Jmmed e, that is my brother. These forms are 
obligatory in such cases, but their use is not confined to them : 
hamo band a ghat, elm 7d nan isio Man cm. eliara handed 
mlimme, this is the only one who has survived of those men 
we saw' last night. In the dative-accusative singular the 
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case-ending' is occasionally omitted : Tcane'aniei pd$a ? od pd 
Jci damn kapp._ why do you tell me ? tell him not to do so; % 
eel sakht khalfad, I beat that man severely. The nominatives 
singular are often used as nominatives plurals the number 
being sufficiently indicated by the verb (§47): dd khdehdr, 
these slept; dung and Miutisan o narrdr, out of fear of the 
gang they ran away. The other cases require no particular 
comment: I oral tend kdreme karifpara, I won’t get my 
work done by him; kane ddrat hhalifpa, don’t get me beaten 
by this man; harchi hi pdsa, temt pd, erat pdrifpa , what¬ 
ever you have to say, say it yourself and don’t get that man 
to say it for you; nd girdk ddtl off as, your thiugs aren’t in 
this ; erto himpa, kanto ba, don’t go with that man, but come 
with me ; oftedn gila kappa, don’t grumble at them; tufak 
dafis aff, the gun is not with this man; dalci panch meVh 
Hssut , I gave five sheep for this; or hi Ichardsas hesunut, 
I’ve brought a bullock for him. 

§131. The intensive forms, adjectival and substantival, 
are especially common as the antecedents of a relative 
sentence (§425) : ha-mo landa oh as hi dvff-ta zaahm ass, Shd 
Bdz fchdti ass, that man who had the sword in his hand was 
Shah Baz Khan; liandd hi ddpe tiding ail e, ond mar e, 
this one who’s sitting here is his son. 

The Interrogative Pronoun. 

§132. The interrogatives are der ? who? ant ? what? 
ard f which. Of these der refers properly to persons only, 
ant to inanimate objects, while ard may be used of either. 

§133. hJer ? who? which is only used substantially, is 
declinable throughout the singular and is applicable to both 
numbers:— 


Nom. der, de, who ? 
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Abl. 

detan. 

Inst. 

derat. 

Conj. 

derto (deto). 

Log, 

deft. 


derdi. 


The supplementary oases are: deki (derhi), for whose 
sake P dens, derisk, in whose possession ? etc.; deriaka, up 
to whom ? The declension, it would seem, is based partly 
on der, partly on the short form de. The genitive is 
noteworthy. 

§ 134 . Examples: da band a ah der e ? who is this man ? 
de bassune? who has come ? de bassuno? who have come ? 
e masink der o ? who are those girls ? ni dinnd mar us ? 
whose son are you ? m dere [oka a as ? whom did you see ? 
derm halhus-ta ? whom did you buy it from ? dd fehards 
derat toning-a marek ? by whom, can this bull be stopped ? 
derto tidik ? whom does he live with ? dd iratte Mimas, 
ant-a chdsa hi luchchi deft e? you saw these two, what's 
your opinion.—in whom does the villainy lie? derdi hindnus? 
whom have you gone to ? deki dir-a desa ? for whom will 
you take water ? hand mghn deris e ? who has got my 
sword ? isto derisk massunus ? whom have you been staying 
with last night? p ah rand vdr deriskd msengdne ? up to 
whom has the turn for sentry-go got r 

§135. Der, though properly confined to persons, is by a 
natural extension used idiomatically in such phrases as: 
nd pin der e ? what is your name ? dd shahrand pin der e ? 
what's the name of this village? hhom-ta, der e? what’s 
his tribe ? 

§136. The plural is occasionally employed when reference 
is made to a number of separate individuals : ant-a ehdsa hi 
dd shahrati derak basmcno, dahlia dmsd kareno ? what's your 
opinion as to who the men are who have come to this village 
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and committed all these thefts ? dd khalkand deratedi 
khormwa- gvmane desa ? which individuals of this village do 
you suspect of the murder ? 

§137. The indefinite article is sometimes attached to der 
in questions of surprise or contempt: a derm mare M kerne 
drogJi-tar pile ? who the devil is he to call me a liar ? 
m'khto.s Id o kh ar-a leek, der as ond monai kde ? when he is 
wroth, who in truth may stand before him? da dunydtt 
deras be g h am e ? in this world who after all is free from 
care ? 

§138. Ant ? what ? is used both substantially and 
adjectivally. As an adjective it is of course indeclinable; 
the qualified noun takes on the indefinite article, unless it is 
used with plural meaning, but even in that case it remains 
in the singular: 1 nd ant gmia-as Jtarenat ? what fault have 
I committed against you ? ant gird-aseto fehallcmm-ta hi o 
kor maesune ? what thing have you struck him with, that he 
has gone blind ? ant ant kulau tins ? what various messages 
did he give ? 

§139. As a substantive ant is regularly declined; the 
singular is applicable to both numbers, being rarely displaced 
by the plural;— 


Nom. 

ant ? what? 

Gen, 

antand. 

Bat. ) 
Acc. ) 

ante. 

Ahl. 

antdn. 

Inst, 

ant at. 

Conj, 

antat o. 

Lee. 

antaii. 

antdi. 


AntaM ? for the sake of what ? is the only supplemental y 
case in ordinary use. It means much the same as the 
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interrogative adverb anted? why? which seems to be a 
corrupted or possibly older form of the dative-accusative. 

§140, Examples: na. hulm ant e? what is your com¬ 
mand ? ante tor mm ? what are you holding ? t pdret hi 
-nito cmtwa dtdle etiv ?—tend tufukna, I meant to speak 
to you about what d'you call it about my gun; na sham 
ant and e ? what’s your case about? da ant an jor mmsunet 
what’s this made of? m ode anted khalhus hi tfaim hmon e? 
what did you strike him with that he's so linrt ? pdlhte 
antoM shaghas ? what did you pour the milk into r tend 
irag'he a nidi bisik. pdtm yd Ur/ddi ? what does he cook his 
food on. fuel or dung ? m antald ba&wnm ? what hare you 
come for ? o ne hand pined ant o ant pare t what particular 
things did he tell you in my name ? A plural is not often 
employed: antdte net herein k a renut hi ni Wear hares ? what 
things of yours have I damaged that you got angry ? 

§141. The indefinite article is frequently attached at will 
without affecting the meaning: pahhte mdasett slid alias ? 
what did you pour the milk in ? m antaseM beisswnts ? what 
have you come for ? But with a change in the intonation 
of the voice it is idiomatically used in interrogations of 
surprise or contempt, as in the analogous case -of der! 
(§137): net huhm centos mare t i nci khwdjanct tmkme 
mannipara , what’s your order to me, when I don’t heed 
the order of your master ? m antas maresT i nehond dahe 
hhaleva, what on earth are you good for? 1*11 heat half a 
score like you; o ph urib antas mare ? m zordkeseto iene 
aref s what of that poor devil ? hit a man your own size (lit, 
entangle thyself with a strong one). 

§142. Ar& ? which? is applicable to both animate and 
inanimate objects. It is primarily an adjective, and as such, 
is of coarse indeclinable. If means properly * which of two 
or more ? ’ net ard said e ? which is your advice (of the 
proposals under consideration ) ? as opposed to net said ant e ? 
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what is your advice (generally) ? da ard band a ah e ? which, 
man is this ? cla ban da ah der e ? who is this man ? ard hulll 
m dost e ? which horse do yon fancy? It is occasionally 
aspirated: hard? 

§148. The particular case of the adjective ard qualifying 
the noun a$U deserves separate notice. The force of the 
compound ard-asit ? (amsit ?) which one ? is much the 
same as that of the substantival ard: da nmsittdn ard-asit 
kattd ? of these three which one won ? handd zdifa ardsitnd 
mar eft ? to which one will this woman belong ? hardsittdi 
m guman e ? on which one does your suspicion rest ? 

§144. As a substantive ard is declinable in both numbers 
after the general model of the demonstratives :— 



Singular, 

Plural. 

Nom. 

ard ? ardd ? which one ? 

arafk ? which ones ? 

Glen. 

ardna. 

ardftd. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

| arade. 

arafte. 

Abl. 

at dr mi. 

ardftedn. 

Inst. 

avdrai ( arddat , ard,-at). 

arof teat. 

Cony 

ardrto {ardto). 

ardfteto. 

Loc. 

ardtd. 

arofteti. 


ardrai. 

ardftedi. 


The supplementary cases are: ardki ? or ardfki ? for 
the sake of which one ? ardris ? ardrisk ? in the possession 
of which one? etc.; ararisM? {arddiskd?) up to which 
one? Ardre(k)? ardreskd ? are interrogative adverbs 
(§388) meaning where ? up to -which place ? As in the case 
of the demonstratives (§128) there is a dialectical form of the 
plural with the omission of -/-: ardk, ardtd, etc. 

§ 145 . Examples: da daggl ardnd e? to which one does 
this cow belong ? arade Jialkus ? which one did you take ? 
ardrai fehalkus-ta ? with which did you strike him ? hamo 
hcmdagA ki m pares m'dd e? the man you spoke of—which 
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is lie ? (or: where is lie ? ardd also meaning where ?); 
ardrto bassime ? with which one has he come ? huchohdte 
ardran hems ? which one did yon bring the camels from ? 
da rasdntean dUe (trail sha g i ds ? which of these pots did 
you pour the w r ater into? tufah ardris e ? which one’s got 
the gun ? da meVhteil ard ard net o ? among these sheep 
which ones exactly are yours ? ardfJc rasengano ? which ones 
hare arrived ? ardftedn us ? from what family are you ? 
da hdreme arafteki karenus ? for the sake of which of them 
have you done this thing ? 

The Possessive Pronoun. 

§ 146 . The possessive pronouns are simply the genitives of 
the various pronouns. They are, however, remarkable in 
that, like the possessive genitive of the noun (§54), they are 
treated as independent substantives 1 , declinable throughout 
both numbers. There is no need to give the declension; it is 
the same as that of the possessive noun; there is an optional 
form of the plural in -fk, save in the case of possessives based 
on genitives plural of the form -fid : ddftdh, eftdh, of idle, 
ardftdh; the phonetic desirability of avoiding the two f’s 
is obvious. 

§ 147 . Examples : dd kuchah hand e, this dog is mine ; 
nd Jmtti re$k e, kandnd risk jor massune, your horse is 
wounded, the wound of mine is healed; id hi hand huchche 
illetanus. I nde illepara, until you let my camel go, I won’t 
let yours go; l tend vande karfenut, num tendfte harfbo, 
eftate tllebo, I’ve taken my share, do you take yours and 
let theirs alone ; e chdfchu hunt e, handrat tar-fa s that 
knife’s blunt, cut it with mine; hand ditar nafto lahr-a 
kumpak , your blood isn’t so good as mine (lit. my blood 
doesn’t boil with yours); nd Ml hand mdris aff, n&ris e, your 

1 Abstract substantives may be formed from some of the possessive 
pronouns by suffixing : tenat&n ere himfpa, o Jcana dMshwian e, for our 
friendship’s sake, don't go there, he’s my enemy. 
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bow isn’t with my son, it’s with yours; tend rasane ha to, 
tend telate hi licit i sha g Ap r*, fetch your own pot and don’t 
pom your oil into mine ; nand k-harasteto vhand tend bas gh ok 
himno, mmdfeto kmas off, our own cultivators have gone 
with oar bullocks, there’s no one with yours; aga da hareme 
hand nidraki kappes, temki ka-tcc : if you won’t do this for 
ray sou, do h for yours: rand da oh aiedi rii khidl-a 'Imppesa, 
tenaftedi gird'as ki nedn-a marek , koshish-a Joeso, you 
decline to take any trouble over our lands and yet you labour 
for all you’re worth on your own; nitm nand sidlatean 
khwmh are, temtedn mitei Khar ure ? you’re pleased enough 
with our relatives, why are you annoyed with your own ? 
nand kontdte hi ul <! at tonus, pen d innate dare-tins ? well, if 
you haven’t taken our blankets, whose have you taken P 

§148. The idiom is occasionally extended to a double 
genitive : nd fadttnd tag ham kmdndrdn mutkim <% your 
horse’s bridle is older than that of mine ; nand khachattd 
Uitikdk arer, nmn.dftdk Jcargjiok o, the tails of our mules 
aren't clipped yet, those of yours are; nand urdtd karamieli 
ka-rl are, nwndftdiett chara meklt o, in the beams of our 
bouses there are rings, while in those of yours there are only- 
nails ,* ncutd dag git cl cikimk purr £>, oftatdk kimB <?, the 
mangers of our cows are full, those of theirs are empty. 
But this highly cumbrous inode of expression is generally 
avoided. 


The Indefinite- Pronoun. 

§149. Under this heading it is convenient to discuss 
several words which partake more or less of the nature of 
pronouns. Though it is unnecessary to preserve any parti¬ 
cular order, certain of the pronouns which are connected by 
similarity of meaning or use will be grouped together. The 
list might have been slightly enlarged, but it seems unneces¬ 
sary to be exhaustive. 
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§150, J> akhadan dafchar, ddklm, dd kh as, this much, 
Q7ehadm\ oJchm\ ofcJnf, okJias. so much. 
EkhuiUi)', ekhnm ekhn , STchas, that much. 
AfcJiailfir ? akfoav ? alcJia ? alchns? how much? 

The initial dd, o. e are the ordinary demonstrative adjec¬ 
tives, and the pronouns are accordingly found in the intensive 
forms handdkhadar. JiamoJchadar, hariieklmda a with corre¬ 
sponding variants; the initial a- is clearly the particle of 
interrogation, contained in mil ? what ? ard ? which P at ? 
how many ? (§152), and one or two other inlerrogatives. As 
the latter portion of the pronouns is unmistakably corrupted 
from the Arabic-Persian word qadr, ‘ quantity/ they are 
properly demonstratives and interrogatives of quantity, but 
they are not infrequently used of number also, the demon¬ 
stratives more especially. They are both adjectives and 
substantives. 

(1) Adjectival use: as adjectives they are of course in¬ 
declinable ; the qualified nouu is in the singular even though 
reference is made to plural number (§46): dakjiadar ( ddJthar„ 
ddhha, dahlias) g holla harf o halo, pick up this much grain 
and bring it; ofeha okhadar hi mat Jcareno, they’ve fixed such, 
and such prices; etthas male a kwigums H hams hump, 
you’ve, eaten more fruit than one should; akha memdn 
bassimo T how many guests have come ? But if the pronouns 
are placed in the predicate and the subject of the sentence is 
used with plural meaning, the subject like the verb is put in 
the plural: memdnk dafchadar hmsuuo, in such numbers have 
the guests come. 

Attributive use: as adjectives of size they take on the 
ordinary attributive endings (§80} : ddkhaso Mkhous hung, 
he ate a mouthful this size ; efcharo mar as e, he’s a lad that 
size ; oMiad.gro khards o ? what size bullocks are there ? 
d&Mkctsd dahliasd hullite ki in hesimm, der-a haleltdd / 
who’ll take the horses of the size you’ve brought ? They are 
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as usual used as substantives in the definite form: ere path 
tilchok o, hamofte&n ddMiangd ddkhangdte bin o kata, the 
sticks are placed there, pick out of them the ones this size 
and this, and bring them along; oftean ddkhasdte jitd ha, 
those of them this size place on one side. 

(2) Substantival use : they are confined to the singular, 
the declension of which is regular: ni pd hi % tend melhteki 
ddkhadar-a haleva , say you’ll take so much for your sheep ; 
hilar akhasnd halJcus t what price did you give for dates ? 
akhae gala hares? how many did you let go? hwhehe 
khol/umto hampenut—atthato hampenus-ta ? — ddkhar]arto. 
I’ve loaded the camel with wheat—with how much ? —with 
this much. Some of the cases have acquired a specialised 
meaning : handdlchasato hi m bassus, nan rdM-a mar eng, as 
soon as you. come, we’ll start; nan daro hasardi saUsasun, 
hit-a Jcarena, anna, hite jchalas hattavesun, handakhasati pir 
malingd , yesterday we were standing in the road chatting, we 
hadn’t done chatting when the rain began. 

The corrupted forms dikhadar, dikhar . dikha. dikhas. are 
commonly used in Jhalawan with the meaning ‘a little’: 
l pa/ret hane dir ete, o dikhadar hes hi hand gut pdlitau, I 
told him to give me water, and the amount he brought wasn’t 
enough to moisten my throat; diking si dd razanati sh dgh . 
put a little ghi into this pot; hane dikhas palh ete, give me 
a drop of milk. 

§151. The interrogatives of the foregoing group together 
with the demonstratives in the intensive form a,re used as 
correlatives: akha M harfing-a hesa, hamoJcha hata, bring as 
much as you can carry; beifedn akha hi danning-a hesa, 
hamekha da, take away as much of the grass as you can. 

§152. At ? how many ? 

There are no demonstratives corresponding to t his in¬ 
terrogative of number, their jfiace being supplied by the 
demonstratives of quantity, ddlchadar, etc., supra. 
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(1) Adjectival use : the qualified noun is in the singular 
(§46) : at mar o ? how many lads are there ? at Lancia gAnd 
hucJichdte dare ? how many men’s camels did he carry off ? 
at tuisled prc-a happah ? for how many months will there he 
no rain P Of course if at is used in the predicate, the subject 
is put in the plural: mdh ait o ? the lads are how many in 
number ? 

An ordinal adjective, attimllco ? c the how manyth ? ’ is 
formed by adding the ordinal suffix -imlko (§100) : dd 
attimiJco bandaah e hi % net pad at mon-a etiva, m Lafem ? 
how many men does this mate that I send after you, and yet 
you won’t come ? m attimiho de-a harem ? on what day 
from now will you come ? dd attimiho go e hi dudefingati 
o ? what number race is this they’re running off ? The pro¬ 
nominal ordinal may be used substantivally like other ordinals 
(§102): dd Jmch.ch.am hat dr an | hashtimihoe deva, m 
vMimihoe daros ? of this string of camels I’ll take the eighth 
in order, which number do you think of taking ? 

(2) Substantival use: at is ordinarily confined to the 
singular, which is declined regularly: mme&n attand melhte 
mrhdrki dareno ? the sheep of how many of yon have they 
impressed for Government- ? dnzsdtem atte tafeno } atte yala 
hareno ? of the thieves how many have they bound, and how 
many have they let go? dd hhavdtedn aitaii dir slid alias 
o atte hdrun illds T in how many of these water-skins did you 
pour -water and how many did you leave dry ? del drahhtatea.n 
attdi ehidekah Jcutdm tafeno T on how many of these trees 
have the birds built nests ? e shalvdre attdi halleys ? what 
did you buy those trowsers at? mmedn a ilk tufa.Je aref 
how many of you have got gnus ? ird Landaghat hi dd hulU 
toning-a mafah, attat toningih ? if this horse can’t be held 
by two men, how many will it take to hold him ? ni tene 
altishd hanean clahkos ? how often do you intend to hide 
yourself from me ? Some use is made of a jingling form 
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(of. §4rS): aii-o-maftishl dmsam lumma meVk-a ia/rikt 
how many more times will the thief s mother slaughter sheep r 
(i,e. , feasting will turn to hanging before long). 

The plural is occasionally employed; it is more vague in 
character than the singular : nmnedn attak Sistandi hm&no ? 
what numbers of you have gone to Seistan ? It is chiefly used 
in interrogations or exclamations of surprise: dd jangatl 
attain Icasfhigdno himno l what numbers have been killed 
in this fight 1 

§153. Mana, manat, some* a few. 

Of the two forms mana is adjectival, manat substantival. 
Herein the pronoun bears a strong resemblance not only to 
maehehi, maohchit , a little [infra), but also to the first three 
numerals (§98). The indefinite article attached to the noun 
or pronoun, as the case may be, has a tendency to emphasise 
the fewness of the number. 

(1) Adjectival: the qualified noun remains in the singular 
(§46): mana mask- himno, some girls have gone; mana 
clean gud ndjor mass, some days later he fell ill; mana 
deasedn gudd-a d arena, we'll come after a few days; mana 
pat as haia , bring a few fagots. 

(2) Substantival: manat khdchdr. some lay down ; mcrnafe 
fthanat Jti hindra. I saw some going otf; manatas Icaslmr. 
a fow died. The plural is occasionally employed : sipdhUean 
manatdk Mnasar, manatdk-td anna hamore assura, of the 
sepoys some had gone, while some of them were still there. 

Substantival suffix: i.e., manat is tacked on to the noun 
so as to form a kind of compound noun, the case-endings being 
attached to manat alone: basula ah-manate daro hhalat tissut , 
I gave some men robes of honour yesterday; dc-manaddn gud 
pesh taimnd, he sallied forth some days later; meman-mamtas 
ddsM rose rig lino, only a few guests have arrived as yet; 
chuh-Gianatasean khalkut, I had a shot at a few birds. 
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§154. Machchi , machchit, a little; some, 

(1) Adjectival: enakho machchi a hallo, icharrisune, 
a little corn has sprouted this year; heme machchi pdlh ete, 
give me a little milk. This pronoun sometimes refers to 
number : nan machchi handa phase nn, nana iraahhi Jchulipa, 
we're only a handful of men, don't be anxious about our food. 
In the predicate machchi is ousted by machchit if immediately 
followed by the copula : engjcho Shdlkotati band a a A machchit 
e, the people in Quetta this year are few; but tend kireng 
tininge 'machchi ha, cut your abusing short. 

Attributive use : heme neto machchito kdremas are, I’ve 
a petty business with you ; machchi td giraghdi nana, tahh-a 
tammipak, we don't trouble about a trifle (lit. our care does 
not fall on the trifling tiling). It will be noticed that the 
attributive endings are attached to the substantival form of 
the word, as in the case of the first three numerals (§98). 

(2) Substantival: pir malingdne ? daskd machchit 
malingdrie, vokhtas hi bds modingd, kasar-a rnafah, has rain 
fallen ? only a little as yet, as soon as a lot falls the road’ll he 
impassable; memdntedn machchitnd dute silldmm, machchit 
handun thick o, we’ve washed the hands of some of the guests, 
a few are still seated as you see; bdz huch du tammitau-ne, 
rtavd machchit as du tammene, if you can't lay hands on 
a number of camels, perhaps you may secure a few. The 
pluial is not very common; Jchuda machchtate baz-a keh, 
o handle muchchit-a leek, God makes the few many, and the 
many He makes few. 

Substantival suffix: i tend hullie lei-m ache hit tismt, I 
gave my horse a little grass; bei-machchitdn hull/nd gitzrdn-a 
mufuk, kadim ete , the horse can’t live on a handful of grass, 
give him grain ; kane pdlh-machchifas ete, give me a drop 
of milk, 

H 
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§155. Gird iir&h s 7 ir&~<t$ (ira-as), soma; something. 

Gird (ird) is in reality an ordinary substantive, meaning 
4 tiling ’: ird gird Imlknt , 1 purchased two tilings. As a 
pronoun it is generally used with the indefinite article, and is 
both adjective and substantive. 

(1) Adjectival: the qualified noun is in the singular; it 
almost invariably refers to an inanimate or irrational object, 
or else to a rational object like baudagh -which is commonly 
used collectively: hone gird-as nielli baJcdr e, I want some 
sheep; savdar gird-as bmidcighto daro ddfe boss, the chief 
came here yesterday with some men; Jmch gird-os Mlo! wmto 
hampoh ass, the camel was loaded with some wheat. Though 
the indefinite article is generally attached, it may be omitted: 
huckchdi gird Jtholum hampoh ass, there was some wheat 
loaded on the camel 

(2) Substantival: lash bar an gird-os bassme, a party of 
the army has come; hone gird-as etc, give me something; 
gird-as H ha no haroi ass, give haret, hemon ha ret, what¬ 
ever X had to do, I did it all and got it off my shoulders, Xf 
the pronoun is repeated in a linked sentence, the indefinite 
article is attached as a rule to the last pronoun only: 
sarddtedn gira hindno , gird-as hamereh o, of the chiefs some 
have gone, and some are still there ; gird-td natie-is massur, 
git a,-as-td nerna illa-is massur, some of them lodged with us, 
some with our uncle; gird I harfet, gird tend ihme tusui, 
gird-as ham ore suits, some I took, some 1 gave to my brother 
and some was left there. 

In apposition : the case-ending is attached to noun and 
pronoun alike: dmzdfe gird-ase bashMld, ho pardoned some 
of the thieves; fchardstd girdnd tikhdi ju gh ass, girandrm 
allm , there was a yoke on the necks of some of the bullocks 
and none on the necks of others. 
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§15 8. Kul* much, drust f yir t all; the whole. 

Alike in meaning these indefinite pronouns are alike in 
use. They are at the same time adjectives and substantives. 
In the predicate they remain unchanged. Used as adjectives 
propex' they appear in the form kulle, mucAcfw, drusie, giiy„ 
in which the final increment seems to he due to a confused 
idea of the Persian isafab [of. §124). The number of the 
qualified noun depends on whether the meaning of the pro¬ 
nominal adjective is ‘the whole 5 or * all.’ The simple forms 
are indeed found preceding the noun, but their force is then 
adverbial, ‘exclusively, 1 ‘only, 1 ‘nothing but. 1 The ■ sub¬ 
stantives are either used as ordinary independent substantives, 
for the most part in the singular, or they are placed in apposi¬ 
tion to another substantive : the pronoun remains in the 
singular, while the substantive is pluralised if necessary ; the 
case-endings are attached to both. 

§157. Kul, all; the whole. 

(X) Adjectival: kv.lle memmk bassimo, all the guests 
have come; Indie iru gh e kungimus ? have you eaten the 
whole loaf ? I hull? malatean harrifet, I asked all the 
relatives; o tend, kulle lashkarto koidi julau dare , he made 
an attack on the fort with his whole force. With the first 
example may be contrasted the following, which illustrates 
the adverbial use of the simple kill: knl memdnk bassmuj, 
only the guests have come. 

Attributive use .* ahio hullo (lea’s gidarengdne, ni kana 
par a ohm bat a mis, to-day a whole day has passed and yon 
haven't been near me ; dnsJvnanna khulisdit nan kuUanad 
nanie kh antedi giddrefena , from fear of the enemy we used 
to spend the livelong nights on the watch (lit. on the eyes). 

(2) Substantival: Jcul hindno, all have gone; kulUmd 
kkaire batmg, pray for the welfare of all; kulU hand 
harming no, sahl ka, inform all of my coming ; da de kulldi 
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§155, G-ira (ircl), gird-as {ira-as), some; something. 

Oh"a. ( ira ) is in reality an ordinary substantive, meaning 
‘ tiring 1 : ira gird hallut, I purchased two things. As a 
pronoun it is generally used with the indefinite article, and is 
both adjective and substantive. 

(1) Adjectival: the qualified noun is in the singular; it 
almost invariably refers to an inanimate or irrational object, 
or else to a rational object like bandagh. which is commonly 
used collectively: lane gird-as mellt bahar e, I want some 
sheep; sarddr gird-as handaahto claro dare bass, the chief 
came here yesterday with some men; Imek gird-as Jchohtmto 
hampoh ass, the camel was loaded with some wheat. Though 
the indefinite article is generally attached, it may be omitted: 
huchcJidi gird kholum hcrnpol ass, there was some wheat 
loaded on the camel. 

(2) Substantival: lashlardn gird-as bassune, a party of 
the army has come; lane gird-as ete, give me something; 
gird-as hi lane hared ass, gire haret, hemon haret , what¬ 
ever I had to do, I did it all and got it off my shoulders. If 
the pronoun is repeated in a linked sentence, the indefinite 
article is attached as a rule to the last jnononn only; 
sarddtedn gird Idnano, gird-as hamereh o, of the chiefs some 
have gone, and some are still there ; gifd-td nane-is massur, 
gira-as-ta nand illa-is massur, some of them lodged with us, 
some with our uncle; gird i harfet, gird tend Hume thsui, 
gird-as ha more sails, some I took, some I gave to my brother 
and some was left there. 

In apposition: the case-ending is attached to nonn and 
pronoun alike : d-uszdte gird-ase basJihhd, he pardoned some 
of the thieves; Mardstd gif and lifthdi jngh ass, girdndrdi 
ctlluii, there was a yoke on the necks of some of the bullocks 
and none on the necks of others. 
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§156. Kill, much, drust, (fir, all; the whole. 

Alike in meaning these indefinite pronouns are alike in 
use. They are at the same time adjectives and substantives. 
In the predicate they remain unchanged. Used as adjectives 
proper they appear in the form kulle, muehche, druste, gire, 
in which the final increment seems to he due to a confused 
idea of the Persian izafat (of. §124). The number of the 
qualified noun depends on whether the meaning of the pro¬ 
nominal adjective is f the whole 5 or 1 all.’ The simple forms 
are indeed found preceding the norm, but their force is then 
adverbial, ‘exclusively,’ ‘only,’ ‘nothing but.’ The sub¬ 
stantives are either used as ordinary independent substantives, 
for the most part in the singular, or they are placed in apposi¬ 
tion to another substantive: the pronoun remains in the 
singular, while the substantive is pluralised if necessary; the 
case-endings are attached to both. 

§157. Kul, all; the whole. 

(1) Adjectival: kulle memdn/c bassmo, all the guests 
have come; kulle ira gh e kungtmus? have you eaten the 
whole loaf ? % kulle sidldtedn harrifet, I asked all the 
relatives ; o tend kulle lashkarto kotdi jidem clare, he made 
an attack on the fort with his whole force. With the first 
example may be contrasted the following, which, illustrates 
the adverbial use of the simple kul; kul memank basswno. 
only the guests have come. 

Attributive use: aino hullo dea ? giddrengane , m hand 
paraghdi bat anus , to-day a whole day has passed and you 
haven’t been near me; dushmannd Jchulisdn nan kail ana a 
nemte jehemtedi gidarefena, from fear of the enemy we used 
to spend the livelong nights on the watch (lit. on the eyes), 

(2) Substantival: hul hindno, all have gone; kulland 
fthaire baking. pray for the welfare of all; kulle hand 
bmningnd sahi ka, inform all of my coming ; dd de kulldi 

h % 
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ba,roi e, this day (of trouble) has to come to all. The plural 
is only occasionally used: hnllah-a char a hi m duzzi 
karenus, all the world knows that you’ve committed theft. 

In apposition: huchchctk fad hashimo f the camels, all of 
them, have died ; drakhtdtd Indiana folate gnddat. I lopped 
the top branches of all the trees; jirga tulokate Iculle salii 
hares/ did you inform all the members of the jirga ? tend 
lashkarfo kullato narrd, he took to his heels with his 
whole army, 

§158. Much , all; the whole. 

(1) Adjectival: muchche mile hmgmio, all the ewes have 
lambed; enafahona muchche fasle malafah hung , locusts 
devoured all this year's crop; muchche mashteai barf Mtene, 
snow has fallen on all the hills. Compare: much mashteai 
barf bitene , snow has only fallen on the hills. Its use in the 
predicate may he seen in the so-called compound verbs : 
Ioshkar much mass , the army collected together; l tend, 
sangatate much karet, I collected my companions together. 

Attributive use: muchcho deas giddrengd , m tend hare me 
Jcattaves , a whole day passed and you didn’t do your work; 
hamo fahazme M l hhalkut, e muchchangd drafahtdteti hind 
iammd , the deer I shot ran into that clump of trees and fell 
(lit. into those collected trees). Passing mention may be made 
of the abstract noun muchchi formed from the adjective 
much: bile hi fatal hut, swni-ia chukkdtd muchchiii ta mind, 
when I drew the bow, the arrow from it fell into the thick 
of the birds; i ne m a chchiM cl rust /caret, I recognised vou 
among the crowd. 

(2) Substantival: much ndjor o. they a.re all unwell; 
muchchmd kdtume tare, he out off the heads of them all, 
mnchchan zughmdte-td pula, snatch their swords from every 
one of them. The plural is somewhat rare: muchchdk 
Mhuddti mted-a dem ; one and all rest their hope in God 
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The use of the locative, muchchdi, is idiomatic ; its force 
may be represented in English either by an adjective or an 
adverbial expression, according to the incidence of the em¬ 
phasis in the sentence: vand drakhl.dk muchchdi barmn 
harem , numdftedn manatdtetl hichch-a Mnmpara , everyone 
of our trees has borne fruit, and yet I see nothing on some of 
vo ill's : hand iauzand drakht muchchdi ha ram e, khuliva ki 
pinnip , iny walnut tree is laden with fruit from top to bottom 
and I’m afraid it may break; ainond kamrat muchchdi hand 
huVi iudda k unis a bassune, my horse has come st um bling 
along every yard of to-day’s road; dd daghdr muchchdi lei e, 
Molum beklu machchit e tahti-ia , this land’s nothing but 
weeds, the wheat on it is scanty in the extreme. 

In apposition : shdhiddk much kanedi dr oak taper, the 
witnesses lied against me to a man ; duzzdid muchchana dute 
taf. bind the hands of every one of the thieves; dd shahraB 
nmchchati dura off, there’s no medicine in the whole of this 
village; e kirriteti mucJichati shakargaz are ? is there gum 
in all those tamarisks ? 

§159. Drust, all; the whole. 

(1) Adjectival: druste Ioshkar rasengdne , the whole army 
has arrived; m druste de haresa khwdst kanningki, i ne 
hichch-a tif'ara. you come every hour of the day begging, but 
I won’t give you anything; I druste kdreme karenvt , I’ve 
done the whole work; druste musk ok-a par era hi dro gk 
pdpabo , all the men of old used to say ‘ don’t lie.’ 

Attributive use : drusto iraghas hat a, fetch a whole loaf; 
kune dd pinnokd shishae Ufa, drustangde ete, don’t give me 
this glass that's broken, give me the one that isn’t 

(2) Substantival; i drustato nekl karenvt, I’ve dealt 
righteously with all; nl druste Maids hares ? did you 
finish the whole? shahrati drmtdk-a pdrera hi zaminjumb 
Hindustdnati hallo misjchdn karen-e, they were all saying hi 
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the village that - the earthquake had'done a lot of damage 
in. India, 

In apposition: hrnne melhJc dritst kaskmo, all those sheep 
have died; dd bdoh wand drusiand e, this garden belongs 
to ns all; tend sidldteto drmtato nd pdvaghdi barot, I'll 
probably come to you with all my relations. 

I)rust combines with de, day, and nan, night, to form 
compound words: dd'drustati ini oar tend dag hare dir 
tor emit, twice in the whole day I’ve given my land water ; 
mn-dmst gorieh kctshshdne , the Nor’west has been blowing 
the livelong night 

§ 160 . Gif {ir, gih) , all; the whole (especially used in 
Jhalawan). 

(1) Adjectival; give Brdhutid pishkavdk mur gh im o, 
the locks of all Brahuis are long; l gire de kdr&m-a keva, I 
work the whole day; give inashtedi shikar are, there's sport 
on all the hills. The somewhat rare variant gih does not 
take on an incremental -e : gih makhluk nd dvdldn sahi e, all 
the world knows about yon. 

Attributive use : dd kappid iraghe memdne Ufa , giroas 
died a, don’t give that broken loaf to the guest, give him a 
whole one ; ni ant-a chasa, ki dd girangd kuelui nd maroe ? 
what d’vou think, that you’ve perhaps bought up the whole 
of this valley ? 

(2) Substantival: gir kasartm rad tammdr, they all lost 
their way; gir khalds mass, the whole was finished; Id U 
nedn-a marek, girato nekl ka , as far as in you lies, deal 
kindly with all; gire gudda, fell them all down ; girk-a 
ehdra Id ni kand matt affes , one and all know you’re not my 
equal. 

In apposition: ofk gir hhdchdno, they’re all asleep; 
daggite gire lirdnv.s ? have you milked all the cows P Jcdreme 
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give ftkalm karet, I finished the whole work ; sipdhite-is 
gifts m gh m are, all the sepoys have swords. 

§181. Tiva, tivai , all; the whole. 

This pronoun is very similar to the four immediately 
preceding, but is used somewhat more laxly. 

(1) Adjectival: hand liven fasle dir lord, the flood carried 
oft all my crop; ncm tivai nihxne kutiifenmi, we’ve used up 
all our rations; tit a pdtte pu kungune, the boring insect has 
eaten up all the wood; tivai mu Ik aft malaMk tamma, the 
locust fell upon the whole countryside. The (/zmshadverbial 
use may be noted: o gird-as M pails tivai droah e, all he 
says is merely lies ; da dag Mr troa bei e, this field is all 
weeds. 

Attributive use: two mnas halma karef , maga mctizile 
rmengtamt, I posted a whole night but didn't reach the 
stage; tica-ghd de murutd randat chirr eng at, shikar dit 
batau, though X was the whole day after the hares, I got no 
sport; l tend, timid dag Ad re zu-rmt dasemit, I've sown my 
whole field with jmedri. The definite attributive adjective 
may have a § aim-adverbial force like the simple adjective: 
■Hi tivaahd droghat kanedn shards k a,flip arcs. you won't 
win the case against me by simply lying. 

(2) Substantival: melhte armg hares ? time balm karet , 
where did you put your sheep? I sold them all; dd hetk 
Mva/ie kmgur, these goats ate it all- 

in apposition: isjjeddte time gnddingaU o, they are 
cutting down all the poplars; dd shahrotl tim-ati duzzak 
tmmncmo, the thieves have fallen upon the whole village. 

§162 BdZf many. 

(1) Adjectival: enatiho Imllltd saildi bdz bandagk 
basmno, this year many people have come for the horse- 
show. Though this is the normal construction-—the qualified 
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noun in the singular (§461, the governed verb in the plural, 
—the noun is occasionally found in the plural: Ms 
baiidaghak hajjdi Mndrto, many a man has gone on the 
pilgrimage. If the plural is employed, stress seems to be laid 
on the large number of separate individuals. 

Attributive use: daro bdzo dost as nmd bag kail nmchch 
ass, there was many a friend assembled in our garden yester¬ 
day; aino har-dedn bdzo shikar as Jcarenut, I've had more 
sport to-day than usual; da bd&angd lashkar hi dare much 
manning ail e, ardngi man-a Jcek ? in which direction will this 
large army now collecting here set its face P The definite 
adjective is used in general phrases and the like when an 
indefinite adjective might seem more appropriate (of. §82) : 
bdsangd lashkar ardngi lei mon hare, hame mulke kdtumab 
harfik, a vast army will devastate whatever country it sets 
out toward (lit. will lift up by the head); bazangd dirfaslaki 
jwcm aff, too much water is bad for the crop. 

The abstract substantive bdzl may find a place here: 
machchitd duslmianfo gang lemming arzdn e, mag a bdztnd 
mone khudd tore, to fight with a handful of enemies is 
a small matter, but G-od may withstand the onset of a 
multitude. 

(2) Substantival : kane has papa, l nd kclr&me term 
jw&n-a hem, don’t waste words on me, Ill do your work all 
right of my own accord; bdmnd bashkh bdz e, the share of 
many is large; bemda uh bdzato jwdn e, khudd asittiat zeba 
e, company is good for man, God in his oneness is beautiful 
Tbe plural is occasionally employed: bdzdk TiullUeto ddled 
gidarengdr , bdzdk Jcharasteto , several passed by here with 
horses, several with bullocks; da, daghdr bdzdte kungane 
o bdzdteki khan torene, this earth has devoured many a man 
and h as its eye set on many another. 
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In apposition : % memanieto hd&ato nd jcthdi barot, I’ll 
probably come to your place with the guests, a whole crowd 
of them; l rupaikedi bdzai ode sang- a Vltava fa. I wouldn’t 
have betrothed her to him for hundreds of rupees. 

§163- Mtinid, a quantity of, a number of. 

Manid is never used independently ; it invariably follows 
the noun it qualifies as a kind of plural suffix. The noun 
icmains in the nominative singular ; the case-ending is 
attached to manid , which is treated like an ordinary singular. 
The compound of noun and manid is always qualified by an 
adjective or pronoun ; when the compound is indefinite, as it 
commonly is, the indefinite article is attached to manid 

Examples : Behind jaUa-ati enak'ho hallo sarddr - mdnidas 
muchch e, there’s a large assemblage of chiefs at the Sibi 
gathering this year; ddlchadaro melh-mdnidas hi Marina 
vnushaU e, pentin ajf\ there’s nowhere such a number of 
sheep as on the Marri hills; Mwngachamtl emjcho daimo 
malakh-manidas tammd, mulke chat hare, this year such a 
swarm of locusts fell upon Mungachar that they devastated 
the country; hallo drakM-mdmdasedn maiva hesimut, I’ve 
brought fruit off a large number of trees; datino hal-mdmdas 
lei dd daghdrati khandf, pen jdget khantmmi. I’ve not seen 
elsewhere such a swarm of mice as 1 saw in this field ; hame 
balld harraf-mamde Id nan kltandn. dam hame mashati aff. 
that great herd of markhor we sighted, is on that hill no 
longer. 

§164. Hitch, any at all. 

Buck by itself means literally ‘a straw,’ : rubbish hand 
nrati hue has ilLetano , lulls dareno, they've not left a straw 
{anydee, a stick) in my house, but have earned off every¬ 
thing; o darodih ddngi bachas haft kattaue , since yesterday 
not a morsel has passed his lips. 
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It is suffixed to tlie noun, which remains in the crude 
form. It is declined regularly in the singular; the indefinite 
article may be attached at pleasure, but the numeral 
adjective asi is never prefixed to the compound : e dmsecm 
hi ntmbctr tnassmms, yiya-buckas much barenus ? from the 
day you entered service have you saved anything at all 6 
basarat Id bassusa bandaah-buclt khanas ? as you were 
coming along the road did you see a single soul P basarat 
dushman-buch alo mukabil matavat, on the road I mot with 
no enemy whatsoever ; ne mdr-buohas hum are? bane fa Asha 
■mar-buck matane, have you actually any sons at all? to this 
day not one has been born me, 

§165. Fildna (fttani), such and such, so and so. 

(1) Adjectival: fildna sardeir ki dorbarati numd rohdi 
tus, pin-la der ass ? what was the name of such and such a 
chief who sat near you in the Durbar ? bane pdreno hi fildna 
tdsilddr vadi halbune, I’ve been told that the Tahsildar you 
wot of has taken bribes. 

(2) Substantival: ne band pinat de pare bi ne fildna 
kireng tissime ? who told you about me that so and so had 
abused you ? * cluiva hi band illand nialk Bas Kkdndstd 
pinat ne sahl barene Id fildnaalidb gandao bandagh o, oftd 
urati Mmpa, I know that mv cousin, hinting definitely at Baz 
Khan and his folk, has given you to understand that so and 
so are bad lots, and that you shouldn’t visit at their houses ; 
dd filanaghdsb fei numd rahdi tusura, ardng hlndno ? 
where have what d’you call him and his people gone, who 
used to live near you? In the last example the personal 
plural fildnugMsb (§B0)will be noticed. The variant fildm. 
plural fildni,b > is not uncommon: l pap nr a hi mmerA fildm 
duzff e, maga nmn tenat pash babo-ta, I won’t say that such 
a one among you is the thief, do you rather produce him your¬ 
selves. Another variant, used by hill Brahuis, is pildna . 
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Here may be mentioned the compound fildn-bdrmn , in 
’which the latter word is meaningless by itself. It is euphem¬ 
istically used in cursing in combination with the t hir d 
person plural, present indefinite or past, of harming , to do: 
nd fildn-hdmdm haver hi pend war hand jakdi vd bares, by 
all that’s unmentionable you’d better beware of coming to 
my place a second time ; film-bdmdne her, pane kde, for 
heaven’s sake let him go to the dickens. 

§166. Pen, other, another. 

(1) Adjectival: hane pen urci aff, I’ve no other house : 
i or an k'har ut hi hand deals pen banclaahdieto Ussune, I’m 
annoyed with Mm for having told my news to other people ; 
hane pen hichasto harem aff, baahaire nd jinddn, I’ve no 
concern with any one else but you yourself. This adjective 
finds a place iu one or two adverbial compounds : e.g,, pentin , 
elsewhere (§387), in which the last element has now lost 
its individual existence. 

(2) Substantival: bei gira-as hi esunus bass e, pen bakdr 
aff, what grass you’ve brought is sufficient, no more’s wanted; 
penand malh tend-a mqfah, another man’s son doesn’t become 
one’s own (one of many hits at relations by marriage); 
tenand nan penand de barebar aff, a night at home is better 
than a day with strangers; pens penaki ant-a march ? 
what cares one for (the misfortune) of another ? penai itbdr 
kappa, don’t put your trust in another. The plural is both 
penk and pendh : nd halUe l dattanut, penh dareno-ta, 
I haven’t taken your horse, others have; harkas hi 
ten aft e ilia, pendteto tamma, lohardb-a mareh, every one 
who leaves his kin and consorts with strangers will come 
to ruin. 

In apposition: dauno shikdras hi kueha-ati e, niashdi 
penal aff, there isn’t such sport on the hill as there is in the 
valley: drakhtdtedn pendn maiva-buoh duzsipes. don't steal 
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any fruit from any other trees. The use of pen in the 
former example recalls a familiar Greek idiom. 

§167* Mlo, the other- 

(1) Adjectival: elo hulll kane haJcdr e, I want the other 
horse; elo memdnk hul hinO.no, nl aniei salts anus ? all the 
other guests have departed; so why have you remained ? The 
initial vowel of the adjectival elo is frequently dropped in 
one or two adverbial compounds : e.g., losdl (closed), next 
year, lojar (elojar), again. 

(2) Substantival: the declension is on the model of the 
declension of the definite adjective in -iko (§90) and there is 
thus an optional form of the plural with an inserted .- 
elo net medal zor-a challipaJc, one man has no authority 
over the property of the other; elude halpa, eloe Jialh, don’t 
seize this one, seize the other ; gjxilln ghdk e urdti off as, eloit 
o , the grain isn’t in that house but in the other ; nd girdl 
del hvchchdi affas, elordit o, your things aren’t on this camel 
hut on the other; del draJchtdle baram Jcattam, elok kul 
k arena, these trees haven’t borne fruit yet, all the othem 
have; tenaftedn elofh jimn affas , strangers are not bettei 
than one’s own blood; kernel dmle elote tifes, please don’t 
confide my news to the others; kane pas a, elofte pdpesa 1 1 
narribo, you tell me yet don’t tell the others to run away. 

In apposition : kaizind elond hUe kappa, tende pet, don’t 
talk of the other prisoner, let’s hear of yours; ordn bag hair 
sipdMtedn eloftedn kJmlct. beware of all the sepoys but him. 

§168. Asipt one, some one, a certain one. 

The substantival form of the first numeral (§96) is used 
as a substantival indefinite pronoun; asit kane pare ki pagget 
pir-a kek, some one told me it would rain to-morrow; 
i kasardi a&itto nwhdMl mo sent, lottos duil-ta ass, I met 
a man on the road with a stick in his hand. The indefinite 
article may be attached: nemd hulUe as it fas isto maid tie 
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darene, somebody lias untied our horse last night and carried 
it off. 

§169. Asit ei<> ( asi elo), one another, each other. 

This combination constitutes the reciprocal pronouns: 
bishk asit eloe khdrejira. the donkeys scratch oil© another; 
da hfillik asi elorto jemg-ct kera, these horses fight with 
one another; o hurvakht asit elond nr da Adi kdra barer a, 
they are always exchanging visits at each other’s houses. 

§170. Toma, tomaha, tomagha, both. 

(1) Adjectival: the qualified noun is in the plural: nd 
toma hullite kasarat khandt hi dudengdra, I saw both your 
horses on the road galloping ; ? tend tom aka urate berifennt , 
I’ve thatched both my houses; toma aha mak-ta narrdno, 
both his sons have run away. 

(2) Substantival: the pronouns are always pluralised ; 
%ra clink khandt, tomate asi tufakat kkalknt. I saw two 
birds and brought down both with one shot; sarkar tomakdte 
k ait hare, Government imprisoned both 

In apposition: k and a vale tend ilumteto tomaghateto 
pas. you may tell my news to both of your brothers. 

§171. Kas, kasas, some one; (with negative) no one. 

This pronoun is substantival only. A difference in force 
between the two forms has and kasas is hardly perceptible; 
the tatter is perhaps the more common of the two. The 
declension of kas is regular. The declension of kasas, which 
piesimably contains the indefinite article, is two-fold. it 
may be declined either like kas. or like the indefinite article 
(§71). Both kas and kasas are used iu the singular only. 

(1) Affirmative use : kune kas pare hi num enakho 
KachcMdi kare , some one told me you’re going to Kaohhi 
this year ; dare kasas are ? is there any one here ? kasasto 
hi sardn jwdni karenus, hamorto dkhiriskd jioam ka, a 
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man you’ve treated well from the beginning, treat him well 
to the end. 

(2) ^Negative use : has pat cm ki o dare hasmne, no one 
said be bad come here; kanto pert knsas ajf\ there’s no one 
else with me; hark ns tend Jcassuto jwdn e> fchuda bekass 
kasctse kapp, everybody is happy with his relatives, may God 
make no one bereft of relatives ! kass, relative) ; kane kasasto 
harem off, I’ve no concern with any one : kamseto chhkdr 
topa, don’t meddle with anybody. 

§172. Har, every, each. 

Adjectival only : har mare gird-as tiss , he gave each 
hid something ; har Jmlllnd likhati pm lias tafe, on the neck 
oil each horse he tied a dower. "When har qualifies the ante¬ 
cedent of a relative clause, the indefinite article is attached 
to the noun as usual (§427); har banda glu ts H drogk-a 
pdik, mon-fa maun e, every liar’s face is black; Boldnat ki 
kdsa. har sard dr as ki bhangs, chds Id S'ardvdnna e. every 
chief you see as you go along the Boian, you may put down as 
belonging to Sarawau; har Mias ki 1 ne-co para, Ithaf to-ta , 
give heed to every word I tell you. 

This pronoun helps to form several adverbial compounds ; 
before a dental -r may turn to -r (§16) : harvakht, always, 
horde, harde , everyday, hartu, har tit, every month. It 
combines freely with other indefinite pronouns, as in the 
examples that follow. 

§173. Har has, every one, everybody. 

Substantival only: harkas fend jdgaahdi hind, every 
one went to his own place. As the antecedent of a relative 
clause, it regularly takes on the indefinite article ; harkasas 
ki dnszi hare, i kais-a keva-ta, IT1 imprison every man who 
commits theft; harkmas ki must bass, panch rupeti in dm-a 
hatek, every one who comes in first will get five rupees 
reward, 
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§174. Barastt, every one* everybody. 

Substantival only : da mosimatl harasii (angdr-a hek, 
everybody ploughs at this season; 1\anmtna-td dufl Khatand 
Udtas ass, there was an olive stick in the hand of each one 
of them. 

Tins pronoun is not to be confused with hard.sit T the 
aspirated form of artisii ? which one ? (§113) ; harctsif 
kattd, each, one won; hard sit I: aft a / which one won ? 

§175, Hartomd, hartomaka, h artomagha? both, 

(1) Adjectival: hartomd mdk hinmo, both the lads 
have gone ; hartomakd masink hoy M r, the two girls wept; 
hartomaohd chnkkdte yala hare, he let both the birds go. 

(2) Substantival: hartomdk babo. come botli of you ; 
hartomakdte khandt, I saw both; hariomaghxtelo rdM 
mass, he set out with both of them, 

As is usual before a dental the -r- may he displaced by 
r-hartomd, hartomakd, hartomaohd. 

§176 > Bar gird, (hart r a), everything. 

Substantival only : nil liar gird jwdn e, everything of 
yours is excellent; hargird khiodhiva, n? kane tiring-a 
hem ? I want everything, can you give it me ? hargird-as 
rie bal'dr e, kune pd, tell me everything you want. 

§177. Barr hi, any, whatever; everything. 

Bar old is most commonly used as the antecedent of a 
relative sentence. As 'an adjective it refers generally, and 
as a substantive exclusively, to irrational objects. The 
substantive is declined regularly throughout the singular, 
Variants like Jmrchiato, harchito in the conjunctive indicate 
indecision as to whether it should be treated as a word of 
two syllables or one, i.e , as harchi or as Jiar-cM {of. §36o). 

(1) Adjectival: harchi Mremasend m pas, i leeva-ta, 
mention any work. I’ll do it; harchi meQim H m ham eiis, t 
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ftaleva, I’ll take any sheep you give me; harcJd bandngh 
M clafe assur. lad hmmo, whatever people were here, 
they’ve all left, 

(2) Substantival: Iwtchi hi pdsa, pa, whatever you have 
to say, say: hand mar hofcldaii uslad e, my son is splendid 
at anything'; harckidn hi shahh-a kappem, lenat hcwd>m 
maresa, it you don’t scrutinise everything, of course you’ll 
get like this; nl harehito (herchi at o) harem-a horisa, you 
meddle with everything, 

§178, Hi eh (with negative), no (adjective); nothing. 

Rich is properly confined to negative sentences, though 
when it is used as an attributive adjective or adverbially the 
negative is occasionally omitted. It is both an adjective 
and a substantive. As an adjective it is applicable to 
animate and inanimate objects alike, as a substantive to the 
latter only, except in the special form Mchas. 

(1) Adjectival: the qualified noun remains in the sin¬ 
gular; the addition of the indefinite article to the noun 
accentuates the singular number: dare must- Inch shikar 
nmtane, there’s been no sport here before ; da shahrap home 
hick dushnm iff, I've no enemy in this village ; kick hvllms 
daun dndemparoe, hi hand hull't dudengih, no horse in the 
world will run as mine does; hanc kick (latino dostas off hi 
mm nee, I’ve not a single friend like you. As will be seen 
in the following paragraphs the adjectival hick combines 
freely with other indefinite pronouns. 

Attributive use; o hichcho handaghms e {aff), he’s a good 
for nothing fellow; o hichchmgd daghargn ne khudei etc, 
God give you some other than this worthless land. 

(2) Substantival; hanto hichck aff, I’ve nothing with me; 
kenedn Iticltchand harriftau, he didn’t ask me about any¬ 
thing ; jchuddgid/i bag hair l hichehdu 'phnlipnra, save God 
l fear nothing. The adverbial force of the ablative coupled 
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with -bd {-bur), like (§380), is worth noting: da chitte 
MchcMm-ba kishkat, I broke this rope in a trice (lit. like 
nothing); i tie Meheh&m - hdr-a JehaUva. I 5 !l thrash yon like 
anything. The indefinite article is occasionally attached: 
dare Mchchas off, there's nothing here. 

Hi/-has, no one, nobody, which is not to be confused with. 
hichchas, nothing, illustrated in the last example, is of course 
a substantive only: date hie has batana , no one has come 
here; hichas pat cm hi a ndjot mass/me, nobody said he 
had fallen ill; bane Hchasna. pared off, o kiohase hand 
pared ajf\ I care for nobody and nobody cares for me. It 
may be declined like the indefinite article: l Mchasind 
w ail pe hit at at , I entered no one’s house. 

§179. Hichfcas, Mchkams (with negative), no one, 
nobody. 

These are used in exactly the same way as has, kasas 
in negative sentences (§171) : nand hnchchidh bassuno, 
mmdtedn hiohhm batane , our camel-drivers have come in, 
but not a single one of yours; of teem Mchkams Ichantamt, 
I didn’t see one of them. They are slightly more emphatic 
than the simple forms has, kasas. 

§180. Hichira, hichgir & (with negative), no; nothing, 

(1) Adjectival: i enatcho hichira kh olmn hahd kattanwt, 
I’ve sold no wheat this year. The indefinite article may be 
attached for emphasis I nedn hichira-as mdl dattanut, I’ve 
taken no property from you at all, 

(2) Substantival; m hichira tippesa, yon understand no¬ 
thing ; o pin hichira-as patane, he has said not a word else. 
It may be used in a general way of rational objects as in 
English: ere hi Mndt sardatedn- hichira Ichaniavaf, kid 
hmdno, when I got there, I saw nothing of the chiefs, they’ve 
all gone. 
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§181. Dirse > any one; (with negative) no one. 

This pronoun is regarded as old-fashioned, and is indeed 
almost obsolete, its place being taken by has, kasm, which 
it resembles in meaning and use. 

(1) Affirmative use: da dmz hi cldha narra, dirse 
Jthand-ta ? did any one see the thief that ran by here 
dirsena Mva hi sakM masmne, mdr-ta tsarur sdhhi-a marsh, 
any one who is the son of a generous father is sure to be 
generous himself. 

(2) [Negative use : dirse pap hi i end duslman ut, no 
one may say I’m his enemy; dir sea,i hi hand gumdn ms, 
dare tiff, the one on whom my suspicion rested is not here. 
The indefinite article is occasionally attached: dmno 
hdremas kev Mona, hi dirseas pap hi m home bandagh us, 
I’d do such a thing to you that no oue’d recognise you as the 
same man. 

§182. DauitOf dmmmigd, such as this; ohimo > ohuna, 
such; ehunOf Shvn&, such as that; amaro? amard? what 
kind? 

These attributive adjectives formed from demonstrative 
and interrogative adverbs (§3S6) seem to deserve a place 
among the indefinite pronouns. There are several variants : 
duno, damui, ohimanga and so on. The choice between 
the definite and indefinite forms depends of course on the 
definiteness or the reverse of the compound expression of 
which they form a part, but there is often, little practical 
difference of meaning between the two. It will be remem¬ 
bered that the definite form is always used with a pluralised 
noun (§82). In the case of the demonstratives the intensive 
forms hetnduno, etc., are not common. 

Examples; Jcanto dan-no haretnas hare, hi huham prfshfo 
happ, he treated me in a way a pig wouldn’t treat a millet 
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crop : daimo hit fame papa, don’t tell me such stuff ; ohmo 
huUias M nd e, hand- bazghaiteto baz are, my labourers 
have plenty of horses like that crock of yours; da amaro 
nr a-as e M nl tafemm-ta ? what sort of hut is this that 
you’ve built? nl Jtane daund safchtim mJchidi hi harem 
ldimes, pen chwakhi fame harem-a baresa ? if you don’t 
come to my aid in such an hour of stress as this, when will 
you ever help me 0 tend dee ehunmgd Jcdremtell fkldrejpa, 
don’t waste your day over that sort of work ; ohimangd siaMn 
hi nd e. maf, jwdn e, it's better to have no relations at all 
than the kind yours are; nd guzrdn amaranga bandaghedeton 
e ? with what sort of men clo you consort ? The definite 
adjective may of course be used substantivally: amarmgdte 
hireng~a Him ? what sort of men are you abusing ? 
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§183. The root of the simple verb is normally mono¬ 
syllabic, the few exceptions being supplied for the most part 
by loan-words The conjugation is agglutinative in structure 
and surprisingly uniform, for transitives and intransitives, 
passives, neuters and causals are conjugated on practically 
identical lines. There is, moreover, an organic negative 
conjugation which is one and the same for every class of 
verb. But apart from the inevitable irregular verbs there 
is considerable variety within this uniformity, notably in 
the personal terminations or the terminations used as such, 
which are not consistently the same throughout, and in the 
formation of the past stem of the affirmative verb. The 
various tenses, moreover, show interesting signs of belonging 
to different stages of development. 

The Formation of the Affirmative Verb. 

§184. The order selected in the following analysis of 
the formation of the various parts of the affirmative verb 
has been dictated by several considerations, arising from a 
review of the verb as a whole in all its developments. It 
is hardly logical, but it has its compensating advantages. The 
infinitive owes its prominent position more to the nsus 
loqu&ndi of conventional grammar than to its intrinsic 
importance ; yet it serves at the same time to introduce the 
two tenses of the substantive verb which figure largely in 
the formation of the conjugation, while a full treatment of 
the substantive verb itself is more conveniently deferred 
Again, the imperative singular presents on the whole the 
simple base more adequately than the presents or any othei 
part of the verb, and alone supplies the key to one of the 
main irregularities in the negative conjugation. The various 
participles are conveniently, if iUogicallv, wedged in between 
the past, conditional and the past stem, for none of them are 
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baaed on the latter, while two are closely related to the 
former. 

The Infinitive, 

§ 185 . The infinitive is a verbal norm ending in ring, and 
is declined regularly throughout the singular. In the large 
majority of cases it is formed by adding the termination 
directly to the base: binding, to hear : bin-ing, to pick out; 
kun-ing, to eat; tilzh-ing, to place ; narr-ing , to flee. The 
final consonant of the base is very occasionally doubled in the 
infinitive : hall-ing , base hah, to seize; M a thing, base M ah, 
to strike; bdrr-ing , base bar-, to become dry, In Mauling, 
Muling, to fear, selling, sal'mg, to stand, the infinitive ter¬ 
mination seems to waver between -mg and -mg, but the bases 
of these verbs are really two-fold : M rah, Khali-, sal-, sail-, as 
appears elsewhere in the conjugation. In a special class of 
verbs, called neuter verbs (§2?6), the infinitive seems some¬ 
times to end in -eng: raseng, to arrive, wring, to be en¬ 
tangled ; but such forms are simply abbreviated for 
rasenging. avenging . 

§ 186 . There is' au important group of verbs whose 
infinitive docked of the termination -mg ends in -n, single 
or double, and in whose conjugation—-the passive, cf. §2?3, 
only excepted—the-consonant n does not figure again. 
This group includes some of the commonest and most 
irregular verbs in the language, e.g., manning, to become 
(§256), banning, to come (§25?), banning , to do (§258), 
dunning, to take away (§250), pdning, to say, toning, to hold. 
The true nature of the base in such verbs is best indicated 
by their imperative singular (§191). The imperative singular 
is two-fold; the one form is the same as the base as it appears 
in the infinitive with the omission of the abnormal nasal, 
while the second form differs from the first only in that it 
contains a final *r; e.g., banning, imperative singular da, 
dar; manning, imperative singular ma, mar. Curiously 
enough, we are debarred by the rest of the conjugation from 
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regarding either form as the true base to the exclusion of the 
other. Thus in the case of damming the presents are founded 
on the base da-, yet the whole of the negative conjugation is 
to be referred to the base iktr-; in manning we have the 
exact converse; the presents are founded on the base mar 
while the whole of the negative conjugation is to he referred 
to the base ma-. The explanation of the curious infinitives 
seems to be that they axe formed from the base in -r, the 
change to -n being induced by the attraction of the nasal in 
the infinitive termination. This group of verbs may be 
styled for brevity’s sake, but admittedly loosely. ‘ the verbs 
in -n \ Other verbs which belong in a greater or lesser 
degree to the group are aiming, to be (§ 248 ). fining, to give 
(§260), charting (more commonly chd-ing), to understand 
(§ 261 ), ktmning (but also haring ), to look (§ 262 ), hatining 
(h ating , etc.), t o bring (§268). But unless otherwise specif) ed 
the subsequent remarks on the verbs in -n will apply to those 
enumerated in the earlier part of this paragraph only. 

The Present and Past Tenses of the Substantive Verb. 

§ 187 . The locative of the infinitive noun coupled with 
the finite tenses of the substantive verb forms a convenient 
periphrasis which serves to supply the place of what may he 
termed the tenses of actuality. The present and past of the 
substantive verb are as follows :— 


Singular. 

1. i nt, I am. 

2. nl ns. 

S. od e, 

1. i ass id, I was. 

2, ni assu$. 

8. o ass, (assets). 


Present. 

Plural. 

1. mm ■mi, we are. 

2. nmi ure. 

3 . ofk o, (nr). 

Past. 

1. nan as sun, we were. 

2 . mim assure, 

3. offs aesar, (asso). 
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It will be noticed that the past is based on the present. 
Tile alternative forms in the third persons are important 
as they reappear in the conjugation of the ordinary verb. 
In instance of this is to hand in the past of the substantive 
verb itself: the form asanr is explained by reference to 
the secondary form v>r in the present, which is regularly em» 
ployed by certain tribes, the Zahris for instance, instead of the 
ordinary o. The form asms is properly a pluperfect. These 
tenses will receive further comment when the substantive 
verb is dealt with as a whole (§248 seg_.). 

The Tenses of Actuality. 

§ 188 . The so-called tenses of actuality are therefore of 
the form l UJchingatl uf, I am in (the aot of) placing, 
1 UMMngati assv.t, I was actually placing. It will be 
sufficient to include the present only in the paradigm, to 
which these phrases hardly belong at all. For the tenses 
in which the, substantive verb is defective, recourse is had 
to the auxiliary manning , to become (§256) : l Wkhinuaii 
mar of, I will probably be placing ; l UJchingatl massimui, 
I have been placing. 

The Imperative Singular, 

§ 189 . The various methods of forming the second person 
singular of the imperative from the base may be reduced to 
three:— 

§ 190 . (1) The commonest form of the imperative singu¬ 
lar is identical with the simple base :— 

Infinitive. Imperative singular. 


binmg. 

to hear; 

Mn. 

Using, 

to bake; 

Ms. 

kumng , to eat; 

km. 

tijching, 

to place; 

Ukh. 

rasmgwg, to arrive ; 

rmeng, 
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Especially remarkable are the imperatives singular of 
the verbs titling, to sit, hailing, to seize, khalling, to strike, 
which are formed by changing the lingual of the base to the 
aspirated cerebral Vh : tulh, haXh, WmiUl- The ease of 
shag king, to pour, which besides the regular imperative 
shd gh . forms another, sfal. by chopping the gh uin of the 
base, is noteworthy; a somewhat less common example of 
the same kind is ho, hogh from hog/dng, to weep. 

§ 191 . The imperatives singular of the so-called verbs in 
-« (§186) are formed after this method, but constitute a 
special subdivision by themselves. Each has two forms, 
corresponding to the two forms of the base :— 


Infinitive. 

Imperative singular. 

manning, to become; 

ma, mar, 

banning, to come; 

la, bar. 

harming, to do; 

ha., hm\ 

claiming , to take away; 

da, dm'. 

pdning, to say; 

pa, par. 

toning, to hold; 

to, tor , . 


.. § 192 . The verbs in all the subdivisions of this group 

form a. strengthened imperative singular by suffixing -ok: 
linak, hisah, hunak, tikhak, rasengak, tulhalc, hglhah, 
Khalhah, mar ah, barale, hctrah, darale, parak, tor ah; it 
will be noticed that' in the case of the verbs in the 
suffix is added to the secondary imperative. Although the 
suffix tends to impart emphasis, the choice between the 
strengthened and unstrengthened forms depends.as a rule 
not so much on- emphasis as on euphony. . - 

§ 193 . (2) A large number of -verbs, including more 
especially those whose bases end in a doubled consonant or 
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in concurrent consonants, form their imperative singular by 
suffixing a final -a to the base 

Infinitive. Imperative singular. 


Mr ring. 

to become drv; 

Mr a. 

dakking, 

to hide ; 

dcthlca. 

narring, 

to fiee ; 

warm,. 

taring, 

to spin ; 

tar a. 

tanging. 

to hang ; 

tango,. 

'tiling, 

to leave ; 

ilia. 

§ 194 , (31 The imperative singular 

of a few verbs 

formed by suffixing -e to the base :•—• 

Infinitive. Imperative singular. 

Ichitlim, 

to fear ; 

Miule. 

sal mg, 

to stand ; 

sale. 

silling , 

to wash ; 

sille. 

; paling. 

to become wet; 

pale. 

(i fining ), 

to give; 

ete. 

illing, 

to leave ; 

ille. 


The infinitive Pining and the imperative singular ete 
seem to be derived from different roots; the verb is indeed 
one of the most irregular in the language (§260). ' The 
imperatives Jch ni7, salt, do not belong to this group; they 
are derived directly from the bases of Micli-ng, saM-ng 
according to the first method, just as the somewhat-less 
common forms Jchul. ml are derived directly from khul-ing. 
sal-vug. And much the same appears to be the case with 
tile, yet a third form besides ilia, ille of the imperative 
singular of illing, to leave, Though the long vowel does not 
appear in the infinitive, it is preserved, as in the ease of 
fchidi-, salt-, in the presents, the adverbial participle and 
throughout, the negative conjugation. .In other words, the 
long final vowel in all three appears to br an:integral’part 
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Especially remarkable are the imperatives singular of 
the verbs tuling, to sit, hailing, to seize, (dialling, to strike, 
which are formed by changing the lingual of the base to the 
aspirated cerebral lh: iulk, hath, (chalk. The case of 
shag king, to pour, which besides the regular imperative 
shtigh. forms another, shd, by dropping the ghain of the 
base, is noteworthy; a somewhat less common example of 
the same Mud is ho, ho ah from hooking, to weep. 

§ 191 . The imperatives singular of the so-called verbs in 
-n (§186) are formed after this method, but constitute a 
special subdivision by themselves. Each has two forms, 
corresponding to the two forms of the base :■— 


Infinitive. 

Imperative singular. 

manning, to become; 

ma, mar. 

banning, to come; 

ha, bar. 

harming, to do; 

ha, Tear. 

darning, to take away; 

da, dar. 

patting, to say; 

pd, par . 

toning , to hold ; 

to, tor. 

§192. The verbs in all the subdivisions of this 


form a strengthened imperative singular by suffixing -ah: 
linalt, hi sale, Jamah, tihhah. rasengah, tulhah, halhah, 
hhaVhah, mar ah, bar ah, karak, darak, par alt, to rah ; it 
will be noticed that in ~ the case of the verbs in -n the 
suffix is added to the secondary imperative. Although the 
suffix tends to impart emphasis, the choice between the 
strengthened and unstrengthened forms depends .as a rule 
not so much on emphasis as on euphony. 

§ 193 . (2) A large number of verbs, including more 
especially those whose bases end in a doubled consonant or 
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in concurrent consonants, form their imperative singular by 
suffixing a final -a to the base :— 


Infinitive. 

Imperative singular. 

barfing , 

to become dry; 

betra. 

dakking. 

to hide ; 

dakka. 

narring. 

to flee ; 

narra. 

taring, 

to spin ; 

tar a. 

tanging , 

to hang ; 

tang a. 

tiling, 

to leave ; 

ilia. 

§ 194 , (S' 1 The imperative singular of a few verbs 

formed by suffixing 

-e to the base :— 


Infinitive. 

Imperative singular. 

Muling, 

to fear ; 

Mule. 

saling, 

-to stand ; 

sale. 

silling , 

to wash 

sille. 

‘paling. 

to become wet; 

pale. 

(tining), 

to give ; 

ete. 

illing, 

to leave ; 

ille. 


The infinitive Pining and the imperative singular He 
seem to be derived from different roots; the verb is indeed 
one of the most irregular in the language (§260), The 
imperatives Mull. salt, do not belong to this group; they 
are derived directly from the bases of fekuli-ttg, sctli-ng 
according to the first method, just as the somewhat. lees 
common forms Mnl, sal are derived directly from jckul-ing, 
sal-ing, And much the same appears to be the case with 
ille, yet a third form besides Met, Me of the imperative 
singular of Ming, to leave, Though the long vowel does not 
appear in the infinitive, it is preserved, as in the case of 
MktiM-, sail-, in the presents, the adverbial participle and 
throughout .the negative conjugation. In other words, the 
long final vowel in all three appears ter bn art : integral part 


* 
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of a secondary base. On the other hand, though dtte, pale 
sometimes displace the regular forms sills, pale , the long 
vowel does not maintain its place elsewhere in the conjuga¬ 
tion, not even in the imperative plural, and its occasional 
appearance in the imperative singular is clearly abnormal. 

§ 195 , These three methods of forming the imperative 
singular are not necessarily mutually exclusive. In a large 
number of verbs the imperative singular conforms indiffer¬ 
ently to either of the first two types: doling, to gnaw, 
imperative singular dal or data ; hamping, to load, Jump 
or hmnpa ; kh oshlmg s to rub, khoshl- or Moshtta. More¬ 
over nearly all the verbs which form their imperative 
singular after the third method have an optional form in -a : 
ille, ilia; pale, pula. Indeed, all three methods are com¬ 
bined in the case of Muling, sating, silling : kind f Mull 
from Muling), fehnla, Mule; sal (soli from sating), sola, 
sale; sil, silla, sills ( sille ). 

The Imperative Plural, 

§ 196 . The second person plural of the imperative is 
formed by attaching the termination - ho to the imperative 
singular, which may become subject to slight phonetic 
modification. 

§ 197 . If the imperative singular is identical with the 
base, the termination on being attached gives rise as a 
rule to no modification : bis, bisbo ; tijyh, tikhbo. If the 
base ends in -n, there, is a natural change of n to m before 
the labial of the termination : bin, bimbo; bun. bumbo. 
In the ease of passives and neuters of the type rasenging, 
the termination may be either added directly ; UJching, be 
thou placed, tiichingbo ; raseng, rasengbo ; or the g of the 
base may be dropped and the n changed in consequence 
to m ; tiMimbo, rasembo. The three verbs which adopt a 
cerebral H in the imperative singular, revert to the radical 
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lingual in the imperative plural : lidji, tulho ; hath, hallo ; 
kbalh. khalbo. Corresponding to the alternative forms of 
the imperatives singular shd gh , sha, ho g A . ho, there are 
alternative forms in the plural, shdghhd, ah aba, hogkbo. hobo. 

§ 198 . In the case of the veibs in -n the termination 
is in ail eases attached to the short form of the imperative 
singular: ma, rnabo ; la, bubo ; ho, kabo ; da, daho; pa, 
pdbo ; to, tobo. The imperatives /ho-, hubbo from harming, 
to look, which appears indeed also as h wring (§262), are not 
really analogons. There is no other form of the imperative 
singular besides hur ; the imperative plural hubbo is formed 
from hvr with the phonetic change of r*b to hb. 

§ 199 . If a final -a or -e is added to the base in the im¬ 
perative singular, the vowel changes to before the plural 
termination : bar a, bdribo; dahlci, dakkiho; narra, narribo ; 
Mkule, fchuUbo ; sale, salibo; ete, elibo. An re-sound is, 
however, occasionally retained; bdrabo, narrabo, dakkabo. 
Though the included vowel does not appear again in the 
affirmative conjugation, it obtains throughout the negative. 

§ 200 . If the base, and consequently the imperative 
singular, end in -e or ~i, the long vowel is of course main¬ 
tained in the imperative plural : Ule, illebo ; khuli. klmltbo ; 
sail , salibo. It is indeed maintained throughout the con¬ 
jugation. On the other hand, there are no forms in the 
imperative plural corresponding to the anomalous impera¬ 
tives singular sills, pcile, and the long final vowel is clearly 
not radical (e/. §191 Jin.) 

§ 201 . It follows that if there are alternative forms of 
the imperative singular, there may be alternative forms 
in the plural also: dal, dala> : daibo , dalibo ; ha-mp , Jia-mpa : 
Jumpbo, hamyibo; khoshk, khoskka: fshoshkbo, MoshJcibo; 
Mini, tektthi, khuie, khuli: J&hulbo, khutibo, k'huliho ; sal, 
gala, sale , sail, : salbo , salibo. salibo- 
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The Present Indefinite. 

§ 202 . The present indefinite is formed from the base 
by adding the following terminations :— 


Singular. 

Plural. 

1. -iv. 

1. -in 

2. -is. 

3. -ire. 

3, -e. 

3. -ir. 


Thus : biniv, I may hear ; Usis, thou rnayst bake ; tikhe, ■ 
he may place; barm, we may become dry; Mire, you may 
give; sillir, they may wash. A long final -a or -l of the 
base naturally ousts the short vowel of the termination : 
illev, I may leave; khnlU, you may fear ; salt, he may 
stand. It follows that there may he alternative forms of 
the present indefinite corresponding to alternative forms 
of the base ; illio, illev ; Mildly, Miuliv ; saliv, sally. In 
chav, the ordinary present indefinite from eha-ing (rarely 
chiming), to understand, the vowel of the termination is 
dropped; it is, however, sometimes retained, chd-iv (chaw). 


§203. In a few cases the accent is diverted from the 
base to the terminations, the vowel of which becomes long 
in consequence: — 


Singular. 

1. _-ev. 

2. -es. 
8 . - e . 


Plural. 

1. •cn, 

2. -ere. 

3 . *■<??'. 


Thus : Uimer,, I may eat; hakes, thou mays! die ; hate 
(katare i, he may bring; Mia ten, we may strike ; halere, 
yon may seize. 

§204. The verbs in -n here fall into two groups. In 
the one, composed of darning, to taka away, learning, to 
do, pcimng, to say. the present indefinite is formed from the 
short base : dec, kev, pew (contracted from da-ev, Jm-eo, 
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pti-iv. the base in the first two being unaccented). The 
third persons singular are cle (for da-e), he (for ka-0) and 
pure. Analogous arc tee , from tilling, to give, a dialectical 
variant used by the more wild Brahuis for the ordinary form 
etiv, and also ohm from ohauing (but more usually cha-ing ), 
which appeared in the last paragraph but one. 

In the second group, composed of harming, to come, 
manning, to become, toning, to hold, the present indefinite 
is formed from the strengthened base in -r : harev. mare a, 
tone, the accent falling on the base in the last, and on 
the termination in the other two, Somewhat analogous are 
huri/G, from banning , to look, which also appears, however, 
as h tiring , and hutarev. from ha fining (but also kataring ), 
to bring, which was cited in the foregoing paragraph. 

§205. In the case of hining, to go (§261), the present 
indefinite is derived from a different root from that of the 
infinitive or the imperatives bin, Umbo; hdv, has, hbe. 
With the obvious exception of the present-future the 
remaining parts of the verb are based on the same root as 
the imperative. 


The Present-Future. 

§206, The present-future is formed from the present 
indefinite by suffixing -a. This statement requires slight 
modification. The second person plural is left unaltered— 
the addition of -a would tend to make it clash with the 
third person plural; the termination of the third person 
singular is ~h without the addition of -a, while except when 
the root is unaccented the included vowel has a distinct 
i-sound. The terminations are therefore as follows :—• 


Singular. 

Plural. 

3. -it a. 

1. Ana. 

2. Asa, 

2. -ire. 

3. Ah, 

3. Am, 
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Tims: binim , I hear, I will hear; Msisa, thou bakes! 
thou wilt bake ; tikhik, he places, he will place. The 
present-future follows exactly the same lines as the present 
indefinite : illwa, illeva ; tihulwa. Jehulwa ; dev a-, dem , dek ; 
pdva, pdsa, pd-ik ( pdik ); kdva, kdsa, Jcd-ik (kdik). 

The Probable Future. 

§ 207 . The probable future is formed from, the base by 
suffixing -o- and adding the present of the substantive verb 
(§187), the initial vowel of which is elided except in the 
third person singular ; the third person plural is based on 
the full form nr. not on o . The terminations are therefore 
as follows:— 


Singular. 

Plural. 

! -ot. 

1. -on. 

2. -08. 

2. -ore. 

3 , -oe. 

8. -or. 


This tense is exceptionally regular : binot. I will (probably) 
hear; bisos, thou wilt (probably) bake ; iitikoe, he will 
(probably) place. The only material irregularity lies in the 
fact that a final radical -e or -l in the base is elided : illot, 
Jchulot, sal of. In the case of verbs in -n the tense is formed 
from the strengthened base in -r : daroi> harot , parol, barot, 
marot, lorot ; similarly harot, hatarot, but chd-ot. Tlnmg, 
to give, is an interesting member of this group of verbs 
in -n : the imperative ete, the presents etiv , etiva, and the 
probable future etot, cannot seemingly be referred to the 
same root — or at any rate to the same form of the root—as 
the infinitive fining. The. base of the infinitive reasserts 
itself, however, in the somewhat rare dialectical variants of 
the presents, ten, leva, and in the most common form of 
the probable future, Urol, as well as in the past stem and 
throughout the negative conjugation. In Jhalawan, it may 
be noted, the regular form of the probable future is chof. 
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Significant light is thrown on timing by the compound verb 
hatming, etc., to bring (§263), in which it is unmistakably 
contained. 


The Past Conditional. 

§ 208 . In form this tense, which also serves as a past 
optative, is the past of the probable future. It is formed 
from the base by suffixing -o- and adding the past of the 
substantive verb (§187), the initial vowel of which is elided. 
It should be noted that assut, assus, etc., when used in the 
formation of tenses contain onlv one s. The terminations 
are therefore as follows : — 


Singular. 

1. -osut. 

2. -osus. 

3. -osas. 


Plural. 

1. -OSWi. 

2. -osure. 

3. -osur (-oso). 


Thus: binosut, had I heard, I would have heard, would 
that I had heard ; Mosul, had I left; khuloswt, had I feared; 
karcsut., had I done ; etosut, Hr osut, Jhalawan chosut , had 
I given. The third person plural regularly ends in -osur, 
but the form -oso is also employed occasionally. 

§ 209 . The tense is sometimes compounded with the 
pluperfect instead of the past of the substantive verb (§252), 
though in this form it is too cumbrous for general use. The 
formation is chiefly remarkable as affording an example of 
the harmonic sequence of vowels (§13) ; thus instead of 
Imiosasut we have as a rule binosusut, hv the attraction, of 
the final vowel; on the other hand the original vowel sound 
is of course maintained in the third person singular, binosasas, 
as it happens to be the same as that of the final syllable. 


The Present Adverbial Participle. 

§ 210 . The present adverbial participle (like the present 
adjectival participle and the noun of obligation, infra) is 
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also founded on the simple base. It is formed by suffixing 
-im : bimsa, bearing; bistsa, baking; Uklma, placing. A 
final radical -c 01 * -« is maintained, and there may thus be 
two forms of the participle : illesa, illisa, leaving' ; khuUsa. 
jchiriisa, fearing ; solisa, set lisa, standing. The participle 
in. the case of the verbs in -n is formed from the strengthened 
base in -r : karisa, doing ; pdrisa. saying ; barisa, coming ; 
similarly tirisa , giving ; but oM-iso , understanding. 

§211. Instead of -isa we sometimes find - isa-at , which 
can hardly be anything but an instrumental though the 
participle being purely adverbial is not otherwise declinable, 
and also -mm, -which appears to contain the conjunction o, 
‘and’ (§433), in spite of the fact that the use of a conjunc¬ 
tion to couple the participle to the finite verb seems illogical. 
These secondary terminations are attached in exactly the 
same way as 'isa, from which they do not differ in force ; 
binim-at, binisau ; illesa-at, illisa-at. iltesau , illiscm ; 
karisa-at, karisati. 

The Present Adjectival Participle. 

§212. The present adjectival participle, or relative parti¬ 
ciple as it might be termed, is formed by suffixing -ok to 
the base : Uuok, hearing, one who hears ; bisok, one who 
bakes. As in the similar case of the probable future and 
the past conditional a radical -e or -1 is elided: illok, one who 
leaves; Ichulok, one who fears ; salok, one who stands. In the 
case of the verbs in -» the participle is formed from the 
base in -r ; karok, one who does; par ok. one who says. 
From lining there are three forms : Ur ok, stoic, with chok in 
the Jhalawan dialect, one who gives. 

This verbal adjective, which may also have a passive 
significance (§275), takes on the ordinary definite and in¬ 
definite endings (§83 seq,) when used attributivelv. 
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The Noun of Obligation. 1 

§ 213 , The noun of obligation is formed by suffixing -o'i 
to the base: bwoi, obliged to bear, obligation to hear, 
intending to hear, intention of hearing; Msci, obliged to 
bake; illol, obliged to leave ; khulol. obliged to fear; saloi. 
obliged to stand. In the case of the verbs in -n it is formed 
from the base in -r : karol, obliged, to do; ptircti, obliged 
to say. There are three forms from tinting : Urol, the 
commonest of the three, Mol, with the Jhalawan chol, obliged 
to give. 

This formation, which in the case of transitives has 
also a passive significance (§275), takes on the ordinary 
definite and indefinite endings (§83 seq.) when used as an 
attributive adjective. 


The Past Stem. 

§ 214 . The past, the imperfect, the pluperfect and the 
perfect are based on what may be termed the past stem. 
The past stem, which happens to be the same in form, as the 
third person singular of the past, must not be regarded as 
an active past participle, of which the language is devoid. 
It is formed from the base by the addition of -a, -e, or 
a consonant. 

§ 215 . ( 1 ) The past stem of by far the largest number of 
verbs, including all passives, is formed by suffixing -a 
to the base. It is noteworthy that this is practically 
the invariable method of forming the past stem of new 


1 The designation t noun of obligation ’ is nob particularly happy, but it 
is bard to bud one exactly to the point. The terra £ gerund,’ which natur¬ 
ally suggests itself, is apt to be misleading, and fails to co^er sufficient 
range. 
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also founded on the simple base. It is formed by suffixing 
~im : link a, lie a ring; bisisa, baking; tikhisa. placing. A 
final radical -e or U is maintained, and there may thus be 
tvro forms of the participle : illesa, illisa, leaving ; khullm. 
khuUsa, fearing ; sallsa, ealisa, standing. The participle 
in the case of the verbs in -n is formed from the strengthened 
base in -r : karim, doing ; paHsu, saying ; barim, coming ; 
similarly tivisa, giving ; but cha-isa. , understanding. 

§ 311 . Instead of -is a we sometimes find -isa-at, which 
can hardly be anything but an instrumental though the 
paiticiple being purely adverbial is not otherwise declinable, 
and also -him, which appears to contain the conjunction o. 
‘ and ! (§433), in spite of the fact that the use of a conjunc¬ 
tion to couple the participle to the finite verb seems illogical. 
These secondary terminations are attached in exactly the 
same way as -isa, from which they do not differ in force ; 
binisa-at, bmismi ; illesa-at, illisa-at, illesuu, illisau ; 
karisa-at, /> arisau. 

The Present Adjectival Participle. 

§312. The present adjectival participle, or relative parti¬ 
ciple as it might be termed, is formed by suffixing -ok to 
the base : bin ok, hearing, one who hears ; hisok, one who 
bakes. As in the similar case of the probable future and 
the past conditional a radical -e or-? is elided: illoh, one who 
leaves; kh ulok. one who fears ; mlok. one who stands. In the 
case of the verbs in -n the participle is formed from the 
base in -r : Jrcirok, one who does ; par ok, one who says. 
From lining there are three forms : Ur ok, etoJc, with chok in 
the Jhalawan dialect, one who gives. 

This verbal adjective, which may also have a passive 
significance (§275), takes on the ordinary definite and in¬ 
definite endings (§83 seq.) when used attributivelv. 
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The Nona of Obligation, 1 

§ 213 . The noun of obligation is formed by suffixing -ol 
to the base: binoi, obliged to bear, obligation to bear, 
intending to bear, intention of bearing: bisol , obliged to 
bake ; illol, obliged to leave ; tihuloh obliged to fear; mlol, 
obliged to stand. In the oase of the verbs in -» it is formed 
from the base in -r: Icarol, obliged to do ; parol, obliged 
to say. There are three forms from tining: Ural, the 
commonest of the three, Mol, with the Jhalawan choi, obliged 
to giye. 

This formation, which in the case of transitives has 
also a passive significance (§275), takes on the ordinary 
definite and indefinite endings (§88 &-eq.) when used as an 
attributive adjective. 


The Past Stem. 

§ 214 . The past, the imperfect, the pluperfect and the 
perfect are based on what may be termed the past stem.. 
The past stem, which happens to be the same in form as the 
third person singular of the past, must not be regarded as 
an active past participle, of which the language is devoid. 
It is formed from the base by the addition of -e, or 
a consonant. 

§ 215 . ( 1 ) The past stem of by far the largest number of 
verbs, including all passives, is formed by suffixing -a 
to the base. It is noteworthy that this is practically 
the invariable method of forming the past stem of new 


1 The designation 1 noun of obligation ’ is not particularly nappy, but it 
is hard to find one exactly to the point. The term ‘ gerund,' which natur¬ 
ally suggests itself, is apt to be misleading, and fails to cover sufficient 
rauge. 

E 
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importations into the language, unless the "base happens 
to end in -f. Examples :— 


Infinitive. 

Past stem. 

lining. 

to pick ; 

biu~ f . 

Uling, 

to leave ; 

Hid. 

makhma. 

to laugh ; 

maltha. 

t UcHng, 

to place ; 

fflchd. 

shdahing. 

to pom ; 

shdahd. 

rasengmg, 

to arrive ; 

rasengd. 

tikhinging, to be placed ; 

tilth mg a. 


§216. (2) The second group of verbs, those 'which form 
their past stem by suffixing -e to the base, includes the 
causal and all other verbs whose base ends in -/ :— 


Infinitive. 

Past stem. 

tidijhig, 

to make to sit; 

tnlife. 

ejabbifing, 

to cause to be hidden; 

dabkife. 

tafing, 

to bind ; 

tafe. 

harfing , 

to lift; 

harfe. 

harrijmg , 

to ask ; 

harrife. 


To this group belong certain of the verbs in -n. the past 
stem being formed by suffixing -e to the base in -r : darning, 
to tabe away, dare; banning, to do, bare; parting, to say, 
pare; toning, to hold, tore . Though no longer a past, are 
from mining, to be (§250), is probably an analogous for¬ 
mation. The remaining verbs in ~n form their past stem 
after the third method. 

The other verbs which form their past stem in -e appear 
to be too miscellaneous to be reducible to rule, c.g., Using , 
to bake, Use; biting , to throw, bile; hamping, to load, hampe ; 
taring, to cut, tare. In some cases there are two forms of the 
past stem, the form in -e being probably the older : biting, 
to milk, lire, Ur a ; dosing, to sow, to rain, dase, dasa. The 
same even applies to a few verbs whose base ends in -f; 
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gimjing. to plait, gwafe, gw a fa; refmg, to cheat, rife, refd ; 
rofing, to sweep up, rofe, rof&. 

§2X7. (3) It is even more difficult to reduce the verbs 
in the third class to rule. They fall into two subdivisions 
according 1 to whether the consonant in which the past stem 
ends is k (changing to g after n) or s :— 


Infinitive. 

Past stem. 

(i) khalling. 

to strike; 

khalk . 

hailing, 

to seize; 

hoik. 

lining , 

to hear; 

ling. 

kuning , 

to eat; 

hung. 

Mning, 

to lamb, etc.; 

king. 

(ii) arming, 

to be; 

ass . 

manning , 

to become; 

mass. 

banning, 

to come; 

bass. 

tining, 

to give; 

tiss. 

lasing, 

to become hot: 

basis. 

Using, 

to ripen ; 

lisis. 

barring, 

to become dry; 

Idris. 

Jcharring, 

to sprout; 

kharris. 

piring, 

to swell; 

piris. 

pirdi-ing, 

to run dry; 

pirai-is. 

chd-lng, 

to understand; 

chd-is. 

Jclhwdlmig . 

to request; 

khv:d his. 

paling, 

to become wet; 

pal is. 

klmlina. 

to fear; 

kh nils. 

sallng, 

to stand; 

salts. 


A few of these verbs have a secondary past stem in -a : 
hind, Jchuld, kharrd, khwdftd. 

To the first subdivision belongs kah-ing, to die, kas-k, the 
past stem being derived from a different form of the base, 

£ 2 
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hm~, which also appears in the negative and causal. Simi¬ 
larly the abnormal past stems ties from tiding, to sit, and 
Ms (commonly es) from Juxting (with variants, §263), to bring, 
belong to the second subdivision. 

§ 318 . It is thus clear that the past stems of the verbs 
cannot be marshalled in order according to mechanical 
rules. 1 There is nothing on the face of it to show, for 
instance, why the past stem of lining, to pick, should be 
Una, while the past stem of lining , to hear, is ling , In the 
absence of a deeper insight into the history of the individual 
verb, the memory in most cases is the only guide, but it soon 
becomes a tolerably safe one. The list of verbs in the 
language is not very formidable, and it is the commonest 
verbs as usual which appear to be least amenable to rule. 
But while the formation of the past stem has been developed 
on different lines, the formation of the tenses derived from 
it presents little difficulty. 


The Past. 

§ 219 . The past is formed by suffixing tbe present of the 
substantive verb (§187) to the past stem, except in the third 
person singular which remains the same as the crude past 
stem. The third person plural is compounded with the full 
form ur, though there is also a secondary form in -o if the 
past stem ends in a consonant. If the past stem ends ill 


1 Tie foregoing- analysis is purely formal. In a subsequent volume I 
hope to eh ovr that the past stem is probably formed in one of two ways : (1) 
by suffixing a particle indicative of past time, -% -e, -h (with g after n); 
(3) by the reduplication of the final consonant of the base. Under the latter 
heading would fall the verbs enumerated in (3) (ii) above, the explanation 
being based to a large extent on the interchange of both r and l with x. Os 
the other hand it is not impossible that itself is simply a sign of past time, 
though this explanation fails to account for the included vowel in some of 
the past stems. 
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a vowel, the initial rowel of the substantive verb is elided 
throughout. The terminations are therefore as follows:—• 


Past stem ending in a 
consonant. 

Singular. 

1. -Up. 

2 . -m. 

3. —. 

Plural. 

X, - v/fi, 

2. -we. 

3, -w (-<?). 


Past stem ending in a 
voweL 

Singular. 

1, 4. 

2 . 

3* —. 

Plural. 

1 . -n. 

2. -re. 

Z. -r. 


Thus: Ichalkut, X struck; bassuf, I came; makhaf, I 
laughed; tafet, I bound. If the past stem has two forms, 
there are of course two forms of the past and the other tenses 
of past time: refit, refat, I cheated; khulimt, khuldf, I 
feared. 

The Imperfect. 

mo. The imperfect is formed from the past, as the 
present-future is formed from the present indefinite (§206), 
by suffixing -a. As in the present-future, the -a is not added 
in the second person plural. The third person plural is 
always compounded with the full form ur. The third 
person singular is remarkable. In the present-future it is 
formed by suffixing 4 only. In the imperfect it is formed 
by suffixing not only -k, but also a final -a ; moreover, if the 
past stem ends in a consonant, -a- is inserted before 4m. 
The terminations are therefore as follows:— 


Past stem ending in a 

Past stem ending in a 

consonant. 

vowel. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

1. -ilia. 

j, 4a. 

2. -usa. 

2. -sa. 

3, -aka. 

3. 4a. 




* 
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Past stem ending in a 

Past stem ending 

consonant. 

vowel. 

Plural- 

Plural. 

1, -una. 

1, -na. 

2. -me. 

2. -re. 

3. -ura. 

S. -m. 


Thus: MbciUmia, I was striking, I used to strike, had 
I struck; bmsuta, I was coming; makhclta . I was laughing ; 
tqfeta , I was binding. 

The Pluperfect. 

§221. The pluperfect is formed from the past stem by 
suffixing the past of the substantive verb (§187), of which 
one s is dropped, and—if the past stem ends in a vowel—the 
initial vowel is elided. The third person singular is com¬ 
pounded with the double form -asas; if the past stem ends 
in a consonant, it may also be compounded with the short 
form -as, and this is the rule if the final consonant is 
In the plural the third person ordinarily ends in -asm, but 
a secondary form in -aso is not uncommon. If the past stem 
ends in a consonant the terminations are as a rule not -amt, 
etc., but -mat, etc., according to the law of harmonic 
attraction (§13); the third person singular is obviously 
unaffected. The terminations are therefore as follows :— 


Past stem ending in a 

Past stem ending in a 

consonant. 

vowel. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

1 . -usut (-asut). 

1 . -sut. 

2. -usus (-asus). 

2. -SU8. 

3, -asas; -as. 

8. -sas. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

1 . -usmi {-asm). 

1 . -sun. 

2. -vsure {-asure). 

2. -sure. 

3. -usur (- asur ). 

3. -sur. 

(-wso) (- ago ). 

(-so). 


Thus : k'halknmt (khalkasut) T I had struck, khctlkasas, 
kh alkas. he had struck; bassu-sid {bassets ut), I had come 
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bassos, lie had come; maMasuf, I had laughed, mak]i : dsas, 
he had laughed ; tafesut, I had bound, tafesas, he bad bound. 

§ 222 . There is also a double form of the pluperfect 
analogous to the double form of the past conditional (§209 ); 
that is to say, instead of the tense being compounded with 
the past of the substantive verb, it may be compounded 
with the pluperfect (§252): lafesasut , I had bound; 
khalkasasut, I had seized. The vowels of the termination 
may bo subject to harmonic attraction: klialhusimit ; and 
this is regularly the case if the root contains an m- sound: 
Jcmgusmut, I had eaten. If the past stem cuds in -s, this 
formation, in itself redundant and not particularly common, 
is naturally avoided. 

The Perfect. 

§m The perfect is formed from the past stem by 
infixing a perfect formative -un- and adding the present 
of the substantive verb. The ordinary forms of the substan¬ 
tive verb arc attached, including e and o in the third 
persons, as if the past stem were converted into an indepen¬ 
dent participle by the addition of the perfect formative -an. 
If the past stem ends in a vowel, the vowel of the perfect 
formative is elided. The terminations are therefore as 
follows:— 


stem ending in a 
consonant. 

Past stem ending in 2 , 
vowel. 

Singular. 

SingnJar. 

1. -limit. 

I. -nut 

2. -UHU8. 

‘ 2. -tn 

3. -une. 

3. - ne , 

Hural. 

Plural. 

1, -mum. 

1. -nun. 

2. -unare. 

2, -ware. 

B. -uno. 

3. -no. 


Thus : bkalkmiuf, 1 have struck; bassvmd , I have come : 
majclimt, I have laughed; tat emu. I have bound. 
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The Conjugation of the Affirmative Verb. 
§224. 

Infinitive; tikhing, to place, the placing. 

Present adverbial participle: iikhi&a , placing. 

Present adjectival participle; tikhok , placing, (one) who places. 
Noun of obligation: tilchoi , obliged to place, obligation to place. 


Imperative. 

Place. 


Singular. 

2. tikhlak). 


plural. 

2. iikhho. 


Present of Actuality, 

I am (in the act of) placing, 

1. I tikhingati uL 1. nan tikhingati un. 

2. nl tikhingati us. 2. nwn tikhingati are. 

3. o tikhingati e. 3. ofk tikhingati o. 


Present Indefinite. 
I may place, etc. 


1. i HJchiv. 

2. m tikhis . 

3. o t ikh s . 


1. nan Ukhin. 

2. mini tikhire. 

3. ofk tikhir. 


Present-Future. 

I place ; I will place. 

1. $ Ukhin a. 1. nan fikhina. 

2. num tikhire. 
8. Ojk tikhir a. 


2 m fikhisa . 
3. o Ukhik. 
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Probable Future. 

I will (probably) place. 



Singular. 

Plural, 

♦ 

» 

ll 

1. nan tijchon , 


2. m Ukhos. 

2. tikhore. 


3. o tikhoe . 

3. c/% Mkhor. 


Past Conditional. 


Had I placed ; 

I would haye placed, etc. 


1. £ tikhosut. 

1. tikhosmi. 


2. m tikhosns. 

2. num tikhosure. 


3, o tik'hosas. 

8. ofk Hhhosur. 



Past. 


I placed ; 

1 ate (infill, kuning). 


Singular. 

Singular. 


1. 1 tikhdf. 

1. ?. kungul. 


2. nl tikhas. 

2. m kimgus. 


3. o tikha. 

3 o kimg . 


Plural. 

1. nan tiJchdn, 

2. nrnn tikhare• 

3. ofk tikliar. 


Plural. 

1 . ft mi kungitn. 

2. num hung are. 

3. ofk hmguf\ 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

1. 

2 . 

3 , 


Imperfect. 

I was placing; I was eating. 


Singular. 

I UhhCita,. 
ni tihhdsa. 
o tikhaka. 


Singular. 

1 . i Jmnguta . 

2. rii kungusa. 

3. o hung aha. 


Plural. 

nan tihhma . 
num tikhare. 
ofk iikhdru. 


Plural. 

1. nan kimguna. 

2. mm hungure. 

3. ofk kmigura. 


* 
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Pluperfect. 

1 had placed ; X had eaten. 



Singular. 


Singular. 

1. 

* tikhasttf . 

1. 

% kungmut. 

2. 

nl Ukhdsus. 

2. 

nl hungu$us. 

3. 

o tikhasds. 

3. 

o kungmas, 




Itungas. 


Plural. 


Plural. 

1. 

nan tikhdswi. 

1. 

nan kimgusim. 

2. 

mm, tikhci.nire. 

2. 

num Jmngusure. 

3. 

ofk tikhdsur. 

3. 

ofk kungusur . 


Perfect. 



I have placed ; 

I have eaten. 


Singular. 


Singular. 

1. 

1 iikhdmit. 

1. 

1 Jcungunut. 

2. 

nl tifchdnus. 

2. 

m hung mm. 

3. 

o Ukhdne. 

3. 

o kungme. 


Plural. 


Plural. 

1. 

nan tikhdnun. 

1. 

nan kimgumm. 

2. 

num tikii'inure. 

2. 

num kungimure. 

3. 

ofk tikhdno. 

3. 

ofk kungimo. 


The above represents the normal conjugation, of the 
typical verb. Reference must be made for variants, etc., to 
the foregoing paragraphs : e,g., for variants of the adverbial' 
participle to §211; for other forms of the imperative to 
§190 seq.; for’other tenses of actuality to §188 ; for variants 
of the presents to §203 seq .; for shorter forms of the third 
person plural in the past conditional, the past and the plu* 
perfect to §§208, 219 and 221; for double forms of the past 
conditional and pluperfect to §209 and §222 ; and for an 
optional form of the simple pluperfect to §221. The data 
given in the list of verbs at §265, read ■with the sections 
on the formation of the parts of the verb, null indicate 
sufficiently the conjugation of practically every important 
Verb in the language. 
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The Formation of the Negative Verb. 

§225. Every verb, active, passive, neuter or causal, may 
be conjugated, negatively. Negation is expressed agglutan- 
atively by means of the negative particle which is inserted 
into the verb. In the tenses of present-future time (includ¬ 
ing the past conditional, which is a future perfect in form) 
the particle of negation is preceded by -p-, the sign of 
present-future time, and in the past tenses by -t-, the sign 
of past time. These signs of time and negation are suffixed 
to the base. Although all the finite tenses are represented 
m the negative conjugation, there is no negative in fini tive 
nor participle, whether adverbial or adjectival, while the 
noun of obligation is generally avoided. 


The Tenses of Actuality. 

§226. As there is no negative infinitive, negation in 
the so-called tenses of actuality has to be expressed in 
the auxiliary. 


§227. .The negative present of the substantive verb 
follows 


Singular. 

1. I affat, I am not. 

2. m effes. 

3. od aff, (iffah. 


Plural. 

1. nan affan. 

2. mim aff ere. 

3. ofh aff as. 


is as 


There are several peculiar features in this formation, 
which will he more conveniently discussed later (§253). It 
may be noted here that affat , affes, etc., when employed in 
tense-for mat ion, appear as -ofat, -afes, etc,, or more often 


as -ar.at, -aves, etc., while aff becomes the diphthong -an. 

§228. The present of actuality in the negative verb is 
therefore of the form % Pitching ail affat, I am not (in the 
act of) placing. Other tenses of the kind may he formed 
with the remaining negative tenses of the substantive verb 
(§254) : l iiichingait cillavat , I was not placing, etc., and 
where it is defective with the negative of manning , to become 
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(§256) : l niching ail mafaroi, I will probably not be placing, 
and so on. These tenses will be omitted from the conjuga¬ 
tion of the negative verb (§247}. 

The Prohibitive. 

§229. The second person singular of the prohibitive is 
formed from the base by suffixing the present-negative sign 
-p-a. The rules for its formation are very similar to those 
for the formation of the imperative plural of the affirmative 
verb (§197 seq.). 

§230. If the imperative singular is identical with, the 
base, *pa is ordinarily attached without modifying the base : 
Mspa, do not bake ; tikhpa, do not place. If the base ends 
in -n, there is a natural change of n to m before the labial of 
fbe termination : bimpa, do not hear; knmpa, do not eat. 
In the case of passives (§275) and neuters (§278) the suffix 
maybe added directly to the base : tihhmgpa, be not placed; 
rasengpi i, do not arrive ; or the g of the base may be dropped 
and the n changed in consequence to m : tikhimpa , msempa. 
The verbs which adopt an abnormal Vh in the imperative 
singular revert to the radical lingual in the prohibitive, as in 
the rest of the conjugation; t&lpa, do not sit; lialpa, do not 
seize; khalpa, do not strike. Corresponding to the two forms 
of the imperatives of sha g bri ng, to pour, hogging, to weep, 
there are two forms of the prohibitive: sMpbipu, shapa, 
hoghpa, hop a. The prohibitive Jeaspa , do not die, and indeed 
the whole negative conjugation of kahing, is founded on that 
form of the base which is utilised in the past stem of the 
affirmative verb (§217 fin.). 

§231, The prohibitives of the verbs in -n are particu¬ 
larly interesting. In the case of two of them, to wit, parting, 
to say, and toning, to hold, the prohibitives are formed by 
suffixing the present-negative sign to the shorter form of 
the base without modification: papa, topa. I he short 
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form of the base is also used in the case of Imming, to come, 
miming, to become, and fining, to give, but the sign of 
present time undergoes a remarkable change from p to / ; 
bafa, mafa, Ufa. The infix appears as f throughout the 
present-future tenses of these verbs ; it appears by the by as 
doubled ff in the present of the substantive verb negative 
(§350). In the case of kamiing , to do, and dcmnmg , to take 
away, the present-negative sign is clearly suffixed to the 
strengthened base in -r : kappa, dappa, -ip- changing to -pp-. 
Analogous are Jmppa, from hunniug (hiring), to look, and 
tippa from chdning (ckd-ing, dialectical variant thing), to 
understand, for the whole of the negative conjugation is 
founded on the bases hur (§262), Ur- (§261). The doubled 
consonant is maintained throughout the tenses of present- 
future time, and the sign of past time l is similarly doubled 
in the past tenses. 

§232. If the imperative singular is formed by adding -a 
or -e to the crude base, the vowel sound becomes -i- before 
the present-negative suffix : Mripa, do not become dry; 
ijakkipa, do not bide; narripa, do not flee; hhulipa, do not 
fear ; snlipa, do not stand. The included vowel is main¬ 
tained in such verbs throughout the negative conjugation. 
As already noted, the prohibitive of fining, to give, is Ufa ; 
there is no formation to correspond directly to the imperative 
ete, etibo. 

§233. If the base ends in -e or ~i, the long vowel 
naturally maintains its place unchanged in the negative 
conjugation; iilepa , do not leave; khvtiptt. do not fear; 
salipa , do not stand. 

§234. It follows therefore that there may be alternative 
forms of the prohibitive (and hence of the negative con¬ 
jugation generally) corresponding to alternative forms of the 
imperative : dalpa , dalipa, do not gnaw; fuimppa, kampipa, 
do not load; bkoshkpa, JchoshMpa, do not rub ; hhulpa. 
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Khulipa, khuUpa, do not fear; salpa, salipa, salipa, 
do not stand. 

§235. The second person plural, of the prohibitive is 
formed, as in the affirmative, by adding the termination -bo 
to the singular : hispabo, do not bake ; tikhpaho. do not 
place ; bimpabo, do not hear ; rcisengpabo , rasempabo, do not 
arrive ; tulpabo, do not sit ; dappabo , do not take away; 
Hfabo. do not give ; bdripabo, do not become dry; tehulpabn. 
Miulipaho, khullpabo, do not fear. 

The Present Indefinite. 

§236. The present indefinite of the negative is formed 
from the base by suffixing the following terminations, with 
the same phonetic modifications as in the case of the 
prohibitive:— 

Singular. Plural. 

1. -par. 1. -pan. 

2. -pes. 2. -pere. 

3. -p. 3. -pas. 

It mil he noticed that the negative sign -a- is changed to 
-e- in the second persons, and is dropped altogether in the 
third person singular, which thus remains with only the sign 
of time to denote negation, person, number and tense. In 
the third person plural there is a change from the -r of the 
affirmative to -$, which has been induced no doubt by the 
apparently abnormal adoption of -r as the termination of the 
first person singular. 

Examples: bispar , I may not bake; tikhpar, I may not 
place; him]jar, I may not hoar; humpar, I may not eat; 
tikhingpar, tiJchimpar. I may not lie placed; rasengpar, 
rasempar, I may not arrive; tulpar. I may not sit; shdaJipar. 
shdpar , I may not pour; pdpar, I may not say; topar, I 
may not hold; kappar, I may not do; dappar, I may not 
take away; huppm', I may not look ; tippar, I may not 
understand; mafar, I may not become; bafar , I may not 
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come; tifar (Jhalawan ehofar), I may not give; Jeaspar, I 
may not die; bdripar , I may not become dry ; UUpar, illepar, 
I may not leave ; tihulpar, khalipar. khulipar, I may not fear. 
Tie following third persons will be specially noted, though, 
they follow on the same lines as the first person : maf, he, she 
or it may not become; bcif he may not come; tif he may 
not give. 

The Present-Future. 

§ 237 . The present-future negative is formed in the 
ordinary way by suffixing -a to the present indefinite. The 
second person plural, however, is left unaltered as in the 
affirmative (though without the same cause). The third 
person singular ends in -Je as in the affirmative, the negative 
sign, which was omitted in the present indefinite, re¬ 
appearing as the included vowel. The terminations are 

therefore as follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. - para . 1. -pana. 

2. -peso,. 2. -pere. 

3. - pale. 3. -pam. 


Thus: bispam, I do not bake, I will not bake; bimpara, 
I do not hear; Jcappara, I do not do; tippara, I do not 
ruiderstand; bafara, I do not come; tifar a (Jhalawan 
chofara), I do not give; Jchulpara, tihulipara, lihuUpara, X do 
not fear. 

The Probable Future, 

§238. The probable future negative is formed from the 
base, with the usual phonetic modifications, by suffixing 
the present-negative sign -pa- and the terminations of the 
affirmative probable future, with an apparently euphonic 
-r- to bridge the hiatus. The terminations are therefore 
as follows : — 

Singular, Plural. 


1. -parof. 

2. -paros. 
- 3 , -paro$. 


1. -paron. 

2. -parore. 

3. -paror u 
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Thus: bispar ot, I will (probably) not bake; bimparot , I 
will (probably) not hear; kapparoi , I will (probably) not do; 
iHpparot, I will (probably) not understand bafarot , I will 
(probably) not come; Ufarot (Jhalawan chofarot ), I will 
(probably) not give; Idhulparot, Mmliparot, khuliparot. I 
will (probably) not fear. 

§239. A peculiar form of this tense is heard in Jhalawan. 
The formative -o- of the affirmative probable future is suffixed 
to the base, and the present negative of the substantive verb 
(§227) is then attached, its initial vowel being elided. The 
terminations are therefore as follows:— 

Singular. Plural. 

1. -ofat. 1. -ofa/n. 

2. -ofes. 2. -ofere . 

3. -of. 3. -ofas. 

Thus : bisofat , I will (probably) not bake; binofat , I will 
not hear; khnlofat , I will not fear; chdofat, I will not 
understand; ohofat , I will not give. In the case of the verbs 
in -n the terminations are attached to the strengthened 
base in -r : karofat, I will not do. 

The Past Conditional. 

§240. As in the affirmative this tense is in form the past 
of the probable future. It is formed from the base in exactly 
the same manner as the negative probable future except that 
the past and not the present of the substantive verb is 
attached. The terminations are therefore as follows:— 

Singular. Plural. 

1. - parosui . 1. - parosim . 

2. -parosm 2. -parosure. 

3. -parosas. 3, -parosur (-paroso). 

Thus ; bisparosut, I would not have baked, had I not 
baked, would that I bad not baked; bimparomt, I would not 
have heard kapparosut , I would not have done; tifarom 
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(Jhalawan chofaromi ), I would uot have given ; jchulparosut, 
Jchuliparosut, tihuliparosut, I would not have feared. A 
double form compounded with the pluperfect of the substan¬ 
tive verb {of. §209) is sometimes heard : bisparosmuL 

§241. In Jhalawan there is a secondary form of this 
tense, corresponding to the peculiar Jhalawan form of the 
probable future negative. It is based on the third person 
singular of that form of the tense, by attaching' the past of 
the substantive verb affirmative, which generally appears 
as -esut {of. §245). The terminations are therefore as 
follows;— 

Singular. Plural. 

1. -ofesut. 1. -ofesim. 

2. -ofesus. 2. - ofesure . 

3. • ofesas. 8. -ofesur (-ofeso). 

Thus: Usofesut, I would not have bated; khulofesut, I 

would not have feared: chofesut, I would not have given, 
The forms Hsofasuf , tihnlofasut, etc., are less commonly 
heard- 

The Noun of Obligation. 

§242. The negative noun of obligation is formed from 
the base, modified phonetically in the usual manner, by 
suffixing the present-negative sign -pa-, and attaching as in 
the affirmative the termination -m, with the insertion of -r- to 
bridge the hiatus. Thus: bisparol, not obliged to bake, no 
obligation to bake; him parol, not obliged to bear; kapparol, 
not obliged to clo; bafcirol , not obliged to come; tifaroi 
(Jbalawan chofarol)) not obliged to give; klmlparoL 
khulipurol., JchuUparoi. not obliged to fear. In tbe case 
of transitives this formation has a passive- signification also 

The Past. 

§243. The past negative is formed from the base by 
infixing the past-negative sign -t-a-, and attaching the 
present of the substantive verb negative (§221). One of the 
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concurrent as is elided 1 ; ff is changed to ®, while aff in the 
third person singular becomes the diphthong -mi? The ter¬ 
minations are therefore as follows :— 


Singular. 
2. -tcwat. 

2. -tames. 

3. -tau. 


Plural. 

1. -fatan. 

2. -tavere. 

3. 4mas. 


The variations in the formation of the past run parallel 
to the variations in the formation of the prohibitive : hid mat, 
I did not babe; hintaoat, I did not hear; till few at, I did not 
sit; sha a At amt. sMtavat, I did not pour; patavat, I did not 
speak; tot mat, I did not hold; halt amt, I did not do; 
daftamt , I did not take away; Jmttamt , I did not look; 
tit fa vat, I did not understand ; titamt, 1 did not give ; hatavat, 
I did not come; mat mat, I did not become; hast aval, 1 did 
not die; haritamt , I did not become dry; narritamf, 1 did 
not flee; fihuUamt, JohuHfavat, Jcjvulitavat, I did not fear. 


The Imperfect. 

§244. The imperfect is formed in the negative, as in the 
affirmative, by suffixing -a to the past, with similar modi¬ 
fications : the second person plural remains unchanged, while 
the third person singular takes on -aka, the diphthong 
being resolved into - m -. The terminations are therefore as 
follows:— 


Singular. 

1, -tawta. 

2. -tavern. 
8. - 1arnica . 


Plural. 

1. - tavana . 

2. - tavere . 

3. -t omasa. 


Thus: lislavata, I was not baking; iittovata, I was not 
understanding; titamta, I was not giving; narritavata, X 


1 And hence it might he argued that only the past sign and the 
negative present of the substantive verb are attached to the base. The 
version given in the text seems, on the -whole, preferable. 

s The diphthong is resolved on the addition of the enclitic pronoun of 
the third person .* B.g,, pStav-ta, he didn't say to him, 





f 

K 

$ 


* 

' # 


*. 

f 
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was not fleeing; Jzhultavata, jcfeuHtawta, KhidUawia, I 
was not fearing. 


The Pluperfect. 

§245. On the analogy of the affirmative, the pluperfect 
negative is formed by adding the past of the affirmative 
substantive verb to the third person singular of the past 
negative, the diphthong of which is resolved. The form 
-emt is generally used instead of -mu,t to avoid the sequence 
of unaccented syllables (of. §241). The terminations are 
therefore as follows;— 


Singular. 

1. -tcwesnt (-tavasuf). 

2. -tnvesus {-tavams). 

3. -tavesas (- tavmas). 


Plural. 

1. -tavesun (-t&vamn), 

2. -tavesure (-tavamre). 

3. -tavern)' (-iawsur). 
(-taveso) (- tamso ). 


Thus: bistavesul, I had not baked; iittavesid, I had not 
understood; Htave-mt, I had not given; bhultavesut, 
khulitavesuf, Jchutitaves-ut, I had not feared. The forms 
bistavasul, Httamsut , etc., are much less commonly used. 


The Perfect. 

§246. The negative perfect is formed from the base, 
modified in the usual manner, by suffixing the past-negative 
sign -tcc- } and attaching' the perfect formative -(«)«- and 
the present affirmative of the substantive verb. The ter¬ 
minations are therefore as follows : — 


Singular. 

1. - ianni . 

2. - ianm . 

3. -tone. 


Plural, 

1. - ianmt . 

2. - tauui’e . 

3. -4mo. 


Thus: bistarmt, I have not baked; Uttmmt , I have 
• not understood; titanut , I have not given; fthultantit, 
kkvMtcimii, MizilUamd, I have not feared. 


l % 
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The Conjugation of the Negative Verb. 


§ 847 . 

Uouu of Obligation: MMkparoi, not obliged to place, no obli¬ 
gation to place. 


Prohibitive. 

Do not place. 

Singular. Plural. 

2. Mjcfapa, 2. tifchpabo. 


Present Indefinite, 


1. * fikhpar. 

2. nl HMppe-s. 

3. o UJchp- 


X may not place, etc, 

1. non tiMkpan. 

2. mm Hkhpere. 

3. ofk tifvkpas. 


Present-Future. 

I do not place ; I will not place. 

1, ? Ukhpam. 1. nan tikhpana. 

2. nl tikhpesa. 2. mm tikhpere, 

S. o tiMpak. 3. ofk U^hpasa, 

Probable Future. 

X will {probably} not place. 

1, l Ufhparot. 1. nan Utihparon. 

2, m tikhparos, 2. mm Ukhparore. 

3, o UJJhparoe. 3. ofk Utihparor* 

Past Conditional. 

Had I not placed, etc. 

1. l Ukhparomt. 1. nan HJchparostm. 

2. m iikhparosus. 2, mm tikhparosure. 

3. o Ukhparosas, 3 ofk tikhparow 
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-gj 




Past. 


■■J1S 



I did not place. 





Singular. 

Plural. 


1. 

1 

Ukhtavat. 

1. nan 

UkMman. 


2. 

ni 

tikhtaves. 

2. num 

likkiavere. 

f 

3. 

0 

tikhtau. 

3. ofk 

tikhtavas. 

t 

rah 

•Jtl 




Imperfect. 


•F i 

w 

i/> 

Lt 



I was not placing. 


iS 

1. 

i 

iikMavata, 

i. nan 

tikhtanana. 

4 

2. 

ni 

tikhtavesa. 

2. num 

iikhtavere. 

4 

* H *t 

3. 

0 

tikhtmaka. 

3. ofk 

UKhtavasa. 





Pluperfect. 


V, n*. 



I had not placed. 



1. 

i 

tiWktavesut. 

1. nan 

UMktavesun, 

>' 

2. 

ni 

tikhtavesus. 

2. mm 

■ tikhtavesure. 

y 4 

2 

JjXX 

3. 

0 

tikhtavesm. 

3. ofk 

tikhtavestir. 

fi 

* 




Perfect. 


/ 

t- 

•?5 



I have not placed. 



1. 

i 

UWitanut . 

1. nan 

UkManun . 


2, 

ni 

tikMamts. 

2. num 

Hkhtamire. 


3. 

0 

tikhtane. 

3. ofk 

tikhtano. 



In the above only the most regular forms have been 
given; for variants reference will be made to the preceding 
paragraphs, It will be borne in mind that if there is an 
included vowel between the crude base and the present* 
negative sign in the prohibitive, the included vowel is main¬ 
tained throughout the negative conjugation: e.g., narripa, 
do not See, narrijpuroi, narripar, narripara, narriparot. 
narripw'osuti narritavai- narritavata , -mirritavesut, 
narritcmut* 
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Auxiliary and Irregular Verbs. 


Anning, to be. 

§§48. The substantive verb is defective, and what tenses 
there are, are not all derived from the same root. The in¬ 
finitive mining is almost obsolete, and its use is seemingly 
confined to one or two set phrases: e.g., cmninghi pas, 
shikar Behind dorati has e, maga ne du tamme, as a matter 
of fact (lit. for existence 5 sake you may say) there’s sport in 
abundance on the Sibi canal, and possibly you may get 
some ; anningki dd kasarat dir are, as a matter of fact there 
is water on this roach Imperative there is none, though a 
trace of one is perhaps preserved in bask-a , arise, seeing that 
there is no verb bashing . Nor are there any participles, noun 
of obligation or perfect. On the other hand, tbongh both 
present indefinite and future are missing, there are two forms 
of the present. 


§249. 

The Present, 


Singular. 

1. z ui) I am. 
i2. n\ m. 

3. od e. 


Plural. 

1. nan mi. 

2. num ure. 

3. ofk o ( ur ) 


The dialectical variant nr in the third person plural 
evidently preserves the original type (of §16). There are 
several peculiar features in this tense. It is the only present 
affirmative in the language in which, due allowance being 
made for palpable elisions (§204), the included vowel is not 
-j-(-<?-), and in which the first person singular does not end in 
-v{a). _ Indeed, though a present in meaning, there see ms 
reason to regard it as a past in origin, like the emphatic 
present. 
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§250, 


The Emphatic Present. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

1. i aret, I am, I exist. 

1. nan avert. 

2. ni ares. 

2. mini arere. 

3. od are. 

3. ofk aver. 

§251. This is in form an ordinary past from anning, 
after the model of l Icaret, I did, from banning (§216). It 


is more emphatic than l ut, and generally implies actual 
existence: fthudajwan e, God is good; harlcas chdik, kkudd 
are, everybody knows that God exists; l ndjor ut, I’m un¬ 
well ; i ndjor aret mag a td shahriska hdva, I am unwell, but 
I’ll go as far as the village. The relationship of aret to ut 
is in fact analogous to the relationship of slit a to dai in 
Pashtu, and of hastam to -am in Persian. The resemblance 
of at to the Persian -am is particularly strong, as it is pro* 
nounced, especially in the third person singular, in very close 
connection with the word preceding it, and it would perhaps 
be more correct to write it as an enclitic {of. §72). 


§252, The remaining three tenses of the affirmative, to 
wit, the past, imperfect and pluperfect, are based on the past 
stem ass-, which is derived from anning on the analogy of 
mass- from manning, to become (§217). 


The Past. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1. i assut, I was. 

2. nt ass us. 

3. od ass. 


1, nan assum 

2, num assure. 

3, ofk assur {asso). 
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The Imperfect. 


Singular. 

X. I ussuiu, I was. 

2. nl assusa. 

3. od ass ale a. 


Plural, 

1* assuna. 

2. mm ciiSsuTQ, 

3. ofk ttssuta. 


The Pluperfect. 

1. I emusu't, I had been. 1. nun assusun. 

2. nl assuSKs. 2. nwfb assusure, 

8. od assets. 3. ofk assusur iassuso). 

It will be seen that these tenses are formed from the base 

ass- in the ordinary way. As a matter of fact, there is little 
difference of meaning between the three ; it will be remem¬ 
bered that the third person singular of the pluperfect is 
largely employed in the conjugation of the verb instead of 
the corresponding person of the past. The form assasut is 
sometimes used for the more usual form assmut, which 
has been affected by harmonic attraction (§221). 


§253. The negative tenses are as follows:— 


The Present, 


Singular. 

1. I offat, I am not. 

2. ni off os. 

3. od off, offok. 


Plural. 

1. turn affan. 

2, ntm affere. 
8. ofk off as. 


This tense is remarkable as being the only negative pre¬ 
sent in wdiich the first person singular does not end in -r{a) 
In other respects it is not unlike the presents indefinite 
mafo/r, oafttr, tifar , derived from manning, to become 
banning, to come, lining, to give, except for the doubling of 
the sign of present time (§231) and the second form of 
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the third person singular, which is in reality a present* 
future, though in no way differing from off in its ordinary 
use and meaning. 

§254. 

The Past. 

Singular. 

1. I allamt, 1 was not. 

2. m aliases. 

3. od allau. 

The Imperfect. 

1. I allavala, I was not. 1. nan allavana, 

2. m allo/cssa. 2. num allavere. 

3. od allavaka. 3. ofk allavam. 

The Pluperfect. 

1. I allo/oemt, I had not been. 1, nan allaveswi. 

2. nl allavesus. 2. num allavesure „ 

3. od allavesas, 3. ofk allavesur , 

(attaveso)* 

These three past tenses of the negative of the substan¬ 
tive verb are derived from a root all-, which appears to have 
no connection with the ordinary verbal root. The past is 
formed by adding to it the negative present affat with the 
usual modifications (§248); the imperfect is formed from 
the past in the regular manner (§244), and the imperfect 
in turn constitutes no less regularly the basis for the forma¬ 
tion of the pluperfect (§245). A difference in meaning 
between the three tenses is not often clearly marked. 


Plural. 

1. nan allavan. 

2. num allavere* 

3. ofk allavas. 
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mb. The substantive verb is otherwise defective. 
The missing parts are supplied by manning, to become. 
The abnormal features in the conjugation of manning 
and of the other irregular verbs which are presented below 
have already been examined in the discussion of the forma¬ 
tion of the various parts of the verb. 

Manning, to become. 

§256. There are two bases, m&~, mar • (§186). With 
the exception of the first form of the imperative, the whole 
of the affirmative is founded on the latter, while the whole 
of the negative is founded on the former. The remarkable 
phonetic change in the sign of present time in the negative 
conjugation has already been referred to (§231). 



Affirmative, 

Negative. 

Infinitive: 

manning. 

» * * 

Pres. adv. part.: 

marisa. 

i • » 

Pres, a&j, pari: 

marok. 

* • » 

Norm of obligation; 

mar oi. 

mafaroi. 

Imperative: 

ma, mar, marak . 

ma/a. 

Present indefinite: 

marev. 

mafar . 

Present-future: 

mareva. 

mafara. 

Probable future: 

met rot. 

mafaroi. 

Past conditional: 

marosui, 

* 

mafarosuf. 

Past: 

massui. 

metiavaf. 

Imperfect: 

mas-$itt a. 

matnmta. 

Pluperfect: 

masstimt. 

malar esut. 

Perfect: 

mmsunnf. 

matmmf 
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Manning, to come. 

§257, Banning is conjugated in exactly the same way 
as maiming. 


Manning, to do. 

§258. There are two bases, ha-, Icar~. With the excep¬ 
tion of the first form of the imperative and the affirmative 
presents the conjugation, both affirmative and negative, is 
founded on the base her-. The curious formation of the 
affirmative presents has been analysed in §201; for the 
doubling of the signs of time throughout the negative refer¬ 
ence should be made to §281. 


Infinitive: 

Affirmative. 

banning. 

Negative. 

Pres. adv. part,: 

bans a. 

Ml 

Pres. adj. part.: 

karok. 

*** 

Houn of obligation: 

barai. 

kappa roe. 

Imperative: 

ha, kar , karnk. 

kappa. 

Present indefinite: 

keo. 

kappar. 

Present-future; 

hem. 

kappara. 

Probable future: 

karat. 

kapparot. 

Past conditional: 

karosut. 

kapparosut. 

Past; 

/caret. 

haft amt. 

Imperfect: 

kar eta.. 

kattmata ,. 

Pluperfect: 

karemt. 

k&ttaveaut. 

Perfect: 

/caremit. 

kattemui. 
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Banning, to take away. 

§259. Dunning is conjugated in exactly the same way 
as banning. 

Titling, to give. 

§260. The imperative and the ordinary forms of the 
affirmative presents are based on the root et-, If the 
dialectical and other variants, which have already been 
mentioned (tev s §204, etot, ohot, §207, etc.), are left out of 
account, the rest of the affirmative is founded on the base 
Ur- and the negative on the base ti- after the analogy of 
manning and tanning. 



Affirmative. 

Hegative. 

Infinitive: 

lining. 

Ml 

Pres. adv. part,: 

iirisa . 


Pres. adj. part,: 

Ur oh. 


thran of obligation: 

tiroi. 

tyfarot. 

Imperative: 

ete . 

Ufa. 

Present indefinite: 

etiv. 

tifar. 

Present-future: 

etiva. 

tifara. 

Probable future: 

tirot. 

tifarot . 

Past conditional: 

tirosut. 

Mfarostd. 

Past: 

tissut. 

tit a vat. 

Imperfect: 

tissuta. 

titavata. 

Pluperfect: 

iissumt. 

titmemt. 

Perfect: 

ti&WMit. 

lit mint. 
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ChS'infft to understand. 

§ 261 . The affirmative is conjugated regularly on Ike base 
chd- s the only peculiarities lying in the not very co mm on 
infinitive form cMmng and in the formation of the past stem 
oMAs (§217 ii). Tlie negative conjugation is founded on a 
base fir- on the analogy of harming and datming, and implies 
an obsolete infinitive tinning. The dialectical variant taking 
(imper. la, pres, tav, tarn, sometimes also tid-ing , tid > tim, 
tidva) heard chiefly in the Nushki district, seems to afford a 
connecting link between the two bases. 



Affirmative. 

Negative, 

Infinitive: 

eha-mg {charting) 

■ 

Pres. adv. part.: 

chd-isa. 

»** 

Pres. adj. part.: 

chdok. 


hToun of obligation: 

chaot , 

tipparof. 

Imperative: 

chd, cha-ak. 

tip pa. 

Present indefinite: 

chav. 

tippa-r. 

Present-future: 

ckdva. 

tippara. 

Probable future: 

chaot. 

Upparot, 

Past conditional: 

chaosut 

Hpparomt. 

Past: 

chd-isut 

UHavaf. 

Imperfect: 

chd'isuta. 

tittavata. 

Pluperfect: 

Cka-isusut, 

tittavemt. 

♦Perfect; 

chd-immtt. 

tittanut. 
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Muring, hunning, to look, 

§282, The affirmative is conjugated in the ordinary 
way on the base hur- } with a slight irregularity in the for¬ 
mation of the imperative plural hubho (§198), The negative 
is conjugated after the model of banning and darning. 



Affirmative. 

Negative. 

Infinitive: 

huring, burning. 


Pres, adv, part.: 

hurim- 

* «< 

Pres, adj, part,: 

hurok. 

- • , 

Komi of obligation: 

hurol. 

hupparol. 

Imperative: 

Mir. 

huppa. 

Present indefinite: ' 

huriv. 

huppar. 

Present-future: 

hurim. 

Jmppara, 

Probable future: 

hurot. 

kupparot. 

Past conditional: 

hurosuf. 

hipparosut. 

Past: 

hurdt. 

hut la vat. 

Imperfect: 

hurata. 

hultavala. 

Pluperfect: 

kurdsut. 

huttavesut. 

Perfect: 

hurdnnt. 

* 

Jmttamd. 

• 

Hating* hatining, 

hataring. Untiring, to bring. 


§ 263 . This verb is clearly compounded with f ining, to 
give, which accounts for several curious forms and variants. 
The first clement ha- is probably to be traced to hal-, to seize. 
The aspirate is frequently dropped. 



Affirmative. 

Negative. 

Infinitive: 

hating. 

hatimng. 

. 

*. 

hataring. 

hatwing. 


Pres, adv, part,: 

hatisa. 

hatarisa. 

hatirim. 

... 

Pres. adj. part: 

hat oh. 
hatarok. 
hatirok . 

... 

Noun of obligation: 

hcUoi. 

haiaroi. 

hotiparo?. 


hatiroi. 

f. 




Affirmative, 

Negative. 

Imperative: 

hata. 

hatar. 

ha tip a. 

Present indefinite: 

hatev. 

hatarev. 

haiipar. 

Present-future: 

hateva. 
liatareva. 

hatipara. 

Probable Mure: 

hatot. 

hutaroi. 

hatirot. 

haiipar oi. 

Past conditional: 

hatosut. 

hatarosuU 

hatirosut. 

hatiparosut . 

Past: 

hesut. 

hatitavat. 
halt amt. 

Imperfect: 

Msnht. 

hatitamia. 

kattavata. 

Pluperfect: 

hesusut. 

hatitmemt. 

Tusttavesut. 

Perfect: 

heswmt. 

Hining s to go. 

hatitamit. 
kattanut . 


§204, With the exception, of the affirmative presents 
the conjugation of hitting » both affirmative and negative, 
proceeds perfectly regularly from the base hin-: hitma, 
Mnok, him?., himparot, kin, hi-mpa, Mmpar, himt, himparot, 
himt, hint amt, etc. The presents in the affirmative are 
formed from a different base M J (§205), 


Present Indefinite, 

Singular, 

1. i Am-, I may go, 

2. ni leas. 

3. o Me. 

Present-Future. 

1. t Mm, I go ; I will go, 

2 . m him. 

8 . o ka-ik (kd/ilc). 


Plural- 

1. nan Mn. 

2. num 'hire. 

3. ofk Mr. 

1. nan- Mna. 

2. nmn A 'are* 

3. ofk Mr a. 


: There is also the curious form bimbo, let ns go, l and you. which 
appeals to be compounded of kin, first person plural of the present indefinite, 
and -oo, the ending of the second person plural imperative. 
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List of Verbs. 

§265. The various parts of the more important verbs 
in the language will be deduced without difficulty from the 
following skeleton table, read with the sections on the forma¬ 
tion. The secondary form of the imperative in -ah which 
obtains in a certain class of verbs (§192) has been omitted 
for the sake of brevity, and the same applies to the optional 
form of the prohibitive in the case of neuter verbs like 
afenging (§276). As the negative conjugation is formed as 
a rule from the base as presented in the imperative accord¬ 
ing to certain well-defined principles, it is ordinarily un¬ 
necessary to display the prohibitive separately. In view, 
however, of the importance of the few abnormal cases a 
place has been accorded to it in the table. Only the primary 
meaning of the verb is given. It will be borne in mind 
that the third person singular of the past is identical with 
the past stem (§214). 

Infinitive. Imperative. Past. Prohibitive. 




(2nd p, s.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

(2nd p. a.) 

mining? 

be, 

... f 

ass. 

+ • * 

avenging. 

be entangled, 

areng. 

arenga, 

arengj)a . 

aurmenging. 

get excited. 

cmrazeng, 

aurazengd, 

aurazengpa. 

avalenging, 

get confused, 

avedeng , 

avalengd. 

avalengpct: 

meaning. 

yawn, 

avan (a), 

mam, 

avdmpa. 





dvmiga. 

banning? 

come. 

ba, bar, 

bass, 

bafa. 

barring, 

become dry, 

bara. 

bdris, 

bari/pa, 

basing. 

become hot, 

bam, 

basis, 

bdsipa. 

bashMking, 

present, 

basJi]c]i(a), 

bashkha, 

bashMk{i)j?a- 

batinging? 

summon. 

baling, 

h citing Ci, 

batingpa. 


—- —— ----—-——— ---— --——-X 

1 Of. §248 seq. 2 Of. §257. E Alao balancing, §279, 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 

Making, 

knead. 

(2nd p. ».) 
begl{a), 

(3rd p, s.) 

he ah a. 

(2nd p. s.) 
beoMijpa. 

deling, 

devastate, 

beta, 

held, 

bettpa. 

bening, 

wear, 

dm. 

bend, 

bemga. 

dining, 

hear, 

bin , 

bing, 

bimpa. 

lining. 

pick. 

bin , 

bind, 

bimpa. 

birring , 

distinguish. 

birra. 

birra. 

birripa. 

Hr ringing, 

be sifted, 

Miming, 

birdngd, 

MrvingpO: 

hiring, 

milk, 

Mr (a), 

hire, bird, 

bw(i)pa. 

Using, 

bake, 

Ms, 

Use, 

bispa. 

Using, ') 

ripen, 

( bis. 

bisis, 

bkpa. 

bisinging, ) 

[Using, 

... 

bisingpa. 

biting, 

throw, 

bit, 

bite, 

bit pa. 

budding, 

drown, 

bud da. 

buddd, 

buddipa. 

lidding. 

bellow, 

Mfcha, 

buKha, 

bujehipa. 

during, 

crumble 

bum, 

burn. 

buripa. 

clid-ing} 

(into.), 

understand, 

did, 

chads. 

iippa. 

chaldcing. 

taste. 

chaJcJca, 

chadded. 

ehaddeipa. 

dialing, 

crack (intr.) 

, chain. 

diala. 

chalipa. 

chatting, 

he current, 

challa•, 

chattel , 

challipa. 

chanding. 

shake, 

chanda. 

chanda. 

chandipa. 

chatting, 

lick, 

chatta, 

chatta, 

chaftipa. 

oliikkmg, 

pull, 

chib,lea, 

chilekd, 

chikkipa. 

chir ringing, 

roam. 

chirr eng. 

chirrengd, 

cMrrengpa, 

chifenging, ' 

| be annoyed. 

| chireng. 

chirengd, 

chirengpa. 

cMriitg, 

(dtim, 

chifd, 

chiripet. 

i 


i Of. §26J 

fc 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 



(2nd p. s.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

(2nd p, b ) 

c handing, 

gobble up, 

chonda, 

chon-da. 

chondipa. 

choshing. 

soak, 

chosh{a). 

choshd,, 

chosh(i)pa. 

chumming, 

kiss, 

chmn(ma ), 

cTivmmA, 

cimm(mi)pa. 

chirring, 

drip, 

clmrra. 

cJmrrd, 

clmrripa. 

ckashing, 

suck, 

chush{a). 

chusd, 

chush[i)pa . 

clmttenging, be rid of, 

chut t eng. 

chntten get, 

cimttengpa. 

chuffing, 

drip, 

chutta, 

chutta, 

clmttipa . 

dag king, 

measure 

dag Ida.). 

da aka. 

ddgk(f)pa. 

(grain, etc.), 



denning, 1 

take away. 

da, dar. 

dare, 

dappa. 

daring, ' 
da-ringing., 

l descend, 

> 

(dar (a), 

( daring, 

dora, 

dari-nge, 

dar[il)pa. 
dar in gp>o. 

dosing, 

sow, 

do so. 

dose, dasd, 

dasipa. 

dossing , 

give a fall, 

dassa , 

dassa , 

dassipa . 

d ranging, 

bang, 

dranj(a), 

dranja, 

dranj(i)pa. 

draz'mg. 

throw up, 

drdz(a). 

dram, 

drdz{i)pa. 

drikking. 

jump, 

drikika), 

drikJcd, 

drik[Jei)pa. 

dudPnging, 

run. 

(hiding. 

dndengei, 

dwlen-gpri, 

durring, 

make an on¬ 

durra. 

durrd, 

dv-rripa. 


slaught, 




duzzhig, 

steal, 

duzza, 

duzzd. 

duz&ipa. 

debiting. 

hide, 

dahlia. 

dahkit, 

dokkipa. 

doling, 

gnaw, 

dal(a). 

- \ '' 

dald, 

dal{i)pa. 

doking, 

carry. 

doha , 

doha. 

dohipa. 

dumbing, 

cover up, 

dumha, 

dunibd. 

dumhipa. 

faming. 

understand, 

fdm, 

fdmd. 

fdmpa. 


1 Of. §259, 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive 



(2nd p, s.) 

(3rd p. a.) 

(2nd p &.) 

gagalling, 

bleat (of 

gag all a. 

gag olid. 

gagadipa. 


goats), 



g dr ring, 

bleat(of 

gdrra, 

gdrrd. 

gar riper. 


slieep), 



parting. 

belch. 

oii Ha, 

garth, 

gdriipit. 

(faring, 

flatten. 

gar a, 

aar ft, 

K> • 7 

garipn. 

gid{a)reng- 

pass over, 

gid(u)reng, 

gid(d)rengd, gid{d)~ 

ing, 




rengpa. 

guiding, 

nod with sleep, gid f Ja, 

giddd. 

giejejipa. 

girrmg, 

drag along. 

girra. 

girra, 

girripa. 

going, 

lose, 

goa, 

god, 

goipa. 

gating, 

pound, 

goto , 

gold, 

gofipa. 

g {erring, 

gurgle (of 

gurra, 

gurru. 

gurripa. 


camels), 




gurting, 

low, 

gurta, 

gurta, 

gurtipa. 

gurenging , 

| be scared. 

( gufeng . 

1 1 ynra , 

gurengot, 

gurengpa. 

gnring , 

guru, 

guripa. 

gwafing, 

weave, 

gwof(o), 

gtvafe. 

gmif\g)p<K 




gwtffd, 


ghakleing . 

bark, 

ohojehu. 

ghalelea. 

aJiahhipa, 

a land in a. 

muddle, 

gland a. 

glut rid a. 

oJuinrlipa. 

p/uppma. 

bark. 

ghuppa. 

glioppd, 

ghoppnpa 

ghashzhing. 

swell (io.tr.) 

ghazhzha. 

(jhazlizlul. 

ahazlizlnp/f. 

g hurring. 

growl, 

a hurra. 

ghurra, 

glturripa. 

ha Ideal mg, 

drive, 

liak'kalig), 

lud'hdd. 

hakJeal(i) pa. 

haling. 

cover (of 

hctla. 

halo, 

hdlipa. 


animals). 



hailing, 1 

take, 

hath. 

hallo, 

lialpa. 

* 

* 

1 Imp. plur. 

hallo , §197; pres, halev, §203. 



» % 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 



(2nd p. s.) 

(3rd p, s.) 

(2nd p. s.) 

Jumping, 

load. 

hamp(a), 

hampe. 

Jump ii)p>a. 

Jmningmg, 

cohabit, 

burning. 

hcmingd, 

haningpa. 

barfing , 

lift up. 

barf, 

hcirfe. 

harfipa . 

harrifing, 

ask, 

barrif, 

bar rife, 

barrif pa. 

burring, 

tear, 

hurra, 

hurra, 

barripa. 

barsing} 

turn, 

hars(ct), 

bursa, 

bars ii)pa. 

ha,taring} ) 
hating, j 

' . ( 

• bring, * 

i ( 

' hcdar, 

[ hata, 

lies, 

hatipa. 

befing} 

lift up, 

hef. 

Ufe, 

hef pa. 

beling, 

spread out, 

hel{d), 

held, 

hel(i)pa. 

hichchming, sneeze, 

bicbchma, 

bichchcmd , 

Mcbchdnip 

hljengvng, ' 
Ujing, , 

) i 

> be alarmed, • 
) < 

f hljeng, 
{hljct, 

Mjengd, 

Ugd, 

hljeng pa. 
hi'jipa. 

hitching, 

hiccough, 

Mhhu, 

hikhd, 

hihhipit. 

Mtiing,* 

go, 

Mn, 

hind, 

himpa . 

bluing, 

kid, lamb, etc., bln, 

lung, hind. 

Jiimpa. 

hizhing, 

whistle, 

hizha, 

blzbd, 

hizhipa. 

hoghing. 

weep, 

ho ah} 

ho aha. 

hoghpa} 

MilM-ing, ), 

\ howl, 
hiding, ) 

( t Mildi, 

l Md(a), 

kbldi-d, 

hit Id, 

huldipa . 
hul{i)pa. 

burning , 9 ') 

> look, 

hunng, ) 

bur, 

hurd, 

Jmppa. 

hurenging, 

break out, 

bureng, 

bur eng a , 

hurengpa. 

hushing, 

burn, 

hush{a), 

hushd. 

hush(i)pa. 


1 Also liarsing, §16; for derivatives of. §374. 

* Also hatining, haiiring, cf, §263. 

3 Sefing is of course intimately related to harjmg. 

4 Pres. kHv, cf. §264. 5 Occasionally also ho, hop a, of. §§ 190, 230. 

« Cf. §262, 
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Infinitive. 

tiling, 1 leave, 

Imperative. 
(2nd p. a.) 

C ilia, ille, 

(. ille. 

Past. 

(3rd p. s.) 

ilia,, 

... * 

Prohibitive. 

(2nd p. a.) 

illipa. 

illepa. 

jabbing. 

cough, 

jabba, 

jabba. 

jabbipa. 

jailing , 

herd (trs.). 

jalla. 

jalla. 

jallipa . 

j tipping, 

jump over, 

juppa, 

juppa, 

jv.ppjipa. 

JcaMng j 

die, 

bah. 

bask , 

baspa. 

banningj 

do, 

ka, bar, 

hare. 

kappa. 

bar aAing . 

shear, 

bargA(a). 

bar g Ad, 

bargh(i)pa. 

barring. 

scrape out. 

harm, 

barrd , 

barripa. 

bashshing. 

eject, 

bashsha, 

bashsha. 

bashshipa. 

batting. 

•win, 

batta, 

batta. 

battipa. 

bmaring. 

poison, 

bavara. 

bavara, 

bavaripa. 

bis liking , 4 

pluck off, 

hishb{a), 

bishlcd, 

bishb{i)pa. 

bitting, 

groan, 

bitta. 

bitta, 

bittipa. 

bonding. 

bore out. 

bonda, 

honcld , 

bondipa, 

hot mg, 

cut in pieces, 

bota. 

bold. 

botipa. 

Mining* 

eat, 

bun, 

bung, 

bump a. 

kuring, 

roll up, 

bur{g), 

kilt'd, 

bur (i)pa. 

burring, 

keep back, 

burr a, 

hurra, 

bur rip a. 

butting, 

pound, 

butta, 

buttd , 

butfipa. 

fob aching. 

sleep, 

Jchdch(a). 

Jjhdcha, 

khdah(i)pa. 

^hailing? 

strike. 

JisJb ll/ » 

khalb. 

bhalpa. 


1 Pres. UUd, illev, §202. 

3 Pres. liaMv, §203; for has- of. §217 ; battling Is occasionally used in some 
hill dialects, e. g , the Kidrani. 
s Of. §258. 

i The included -h- is sometimes omitted, espec, in the pres. neg.: hishpa a 
£ Pref* hinev, §203. 

6 Imp, plur. khoXbo, §197; pres. khalev . §203. 


Infinitive, 


’ruling, 

see. 

wring. 

sprout. 

wring. 

proceed, 

idling, 

cliew. 

<$8ing. 

tlirOTT, 

'shfcing,^ 

rub, 

’-'ling. 

) 

•ting. 

j tear, 

‘lli,ty, 

pierce, 

•King, 

<% 

} d king, 

graze (trs.‘ 

tilting, 

desire, 


THE Erahu < language. 
Imperative. j> a 

(2nd p. g.) (3rd { 

- m > khan 

Uan-a, kh „„ 


jPaat. 

p. s .) 

khand, 

MLarrd, 

Mkctrra, 


-- '■'V ‘ t 

Kk ar>% 

masm> 

gusset, kkcrssa, 
kkoshki, 

! Isbm, 


<a, *< khuluj, 

ilkalla ’ Hulls, 

Mum, 
mmUa ’ Mwm, 

Umikh, 
^ktcahd, 


ng? 

9, 

hilly, 

% 

9, 

iny, 

&, 

— - 


read, 

climb, 
lap up, 
gird up, 
tremble. 


tekioaha, 


Prohibitive. 

(2nd p, s p 
Mimnjja. 

J&harripa, 

kJianipa, 

&kcml(i)p a . 

kkmsipa, 

&ho8h&(i)p a 

T&kulipa. 

MulUpn. 

hhllttipci, 

Mktodhipa. 

khwahipa. 


k, oga, 

la/cJccf, 

lauchyct), 

target., 


iic down, iet( a ), 


stick, 
sin ear, 
root up. 
-laugh, 
open, 


Hehelm, 
loja, 
lor a, 

mal(ct\ } 


' ^fomU 7& X m&koah 
-also larsmg, gig. 


lc Hjyd, 

lakkd, 

A * 

’ lane ha, 
larzci, 
letd, 

lichefid, 

lojd, 

lord, 

makhd, 

niala, 

■# 

Mosha, etc. 


khicdmpa, 

Mtwunipa, 

laggipu, 

lafckipa. 

land (i)jpa. 

larzipa, 

ldt(i)pa, 

Itchchipa. 

lojipa. 

loripa. 

^Wk(i)pa, 
mal(i)p a , 


J 



Infinitive. 

Manning , 1 become, 
Manning , f 
Marring, j 


Mashing, 

wash, (the 
Iiead), 

Miring, 

drive out. 

Miighing, 

sew, 

mulching. 

stammer, 

murtfing. 

stretch, out. 

niushking, 

rub, 

noting. 

groan, 

'narring, 

flee. 


tHE VERB 
Imperative. 

(2nd p, s .) 

Met, mar, 

( Manna, 
l mccrra, 
mash (a), 

mir(a ), 

niugh^a), 

mukka, 


narring, fl ee , ’ mla ‘ 

net)) a, narrd 

m ‘ m -»> grind (oom), tm («) 

peel, “ 7 , 

pikulina strain m , H “ } ’ ^ U ’ 

dotii) 8 * mii - 

palejing, boil, 

mng, become f/> **&. 

>***' sav, 


paling, 

parting 

patting, 

pehing, 

pering , 

JiiVhing, 


Past. 

Prohibitive. 

(3rd p. s .) 

(2nd p. s.) 

1 mass, 

vnafa. 

manna ,, 

ntaimipa. 

marrd. 

marripctu 

mas hd, 

mash(i)pa. 

mini. 

'Mir(i)p a 

miighd, 

mughii)pa 

mulckii, 

Mukkipa. 

munfe. 

nmrlfpa. 

ni us hied. 

nimhh(i)pa. 

■ mla , 

ndl (ijpn. 

nxtrrd, 

narripa. 

nusd. 

nus(i)pa. 

pacha, 

pach(i)pa. 

pakdld, 

pahdl(i)pa. 

palefe, 

palefpa■. 


seek, 
enter, 
roll up, 
squeeze, 


pmcling, beg, 

b e broken. 


patta, 
peka, 
pera, 
pith (a), 
phida, 
pinna. 


pare, 

Paftci, 

pehd, 

pega, 

pilha, 

pindd, 

pinna, 

pirdpis. 


puli pa,, 
papa, 
pattipa . 
pehipa . 
pefipa. 

piZk(i)pa, 
pindipa. 
pinnipa. 
pirdipet. 


pirm-ing, j /T? *“«*. 

r"’"’ 

* *'* S1M ‘ ■ *"*•** W, 7* 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative. 
(2nd p. s.) 

Past. 

(3rd p. b.) 

Prohibitive. 

(2nd p. s.) 

pirc/king. 

break, 

pirglia), 

pirgJta, 

pirgh(i)pa, 

firing, 

swell (in.tr.). 

pira , 

pins, 

piripa. 

pirring, 

blink, 

pirra, 

pirra. 

pirripa. 

pitting, 

curse. 

pitta , 

pitta, 

pittipa. 

porring , 

batch, 

porra, 

porra, 

porripa. 

poshing, 

suck, 

posk{a), 

poshd. 

posh(i)pa. 

prin-ehing, 

squeeze, 

princh(a), 

princhd. 

princh(£)pa. 

puling. 

rob. 

pul{a), 

pula, 

pul(i)pa. 

pntrengmg. 

enter, 

putreng, 

putrengd, 

putrengpa . 

raibaring , 

be delirious, 

rabara. 

rabara. 

?-abaripa. 

ret ghdnung. 

instruct, 

ragJidmia), 

raghgmd, 

raaJidm(i) 

pa. 

rapating, 

talk in one’s ra-pata, 
sleep, 

rapatd. 

rapatipa. 

rasenging, 

rasing, 

| arrive, 

( ms eng, 

( rasa-, 

rasengd, 

rasa, 

rasengpa. 

rasipa. 

rating, 

grumble, 

rat (a). 

rata. 

rat(i)pa. 

refing, 

cheat, 

ref(a), 

refe, refd. 

ref{i)pa. 

res mg, 

spin, 

res[a), 

resd, 

res(i)pa. 

rofmg, 

sweep up, 

rof{a), 

rofe, rofd, 

rof(i)pa. 

rming, 

pluck, 

rus{a), 

rusd, 

rus{i)pa. 

rating, 

reap. 

rut (a). 

rutd. 

rut(i)pa. 

sag king. 

pound. 

sagl(a). 

saahd. 

sapMi)pa. 

salmg. 

| stand, 

( $al(a). 


sal if)pa. 

salmg, 


sails, 

saltpa. 

sambarenging, 1 

> O'(if. i'Aflfl V 

csamhareng, sambarengd, sambarengpa. 

sambaring. 


Isambara, 

sambara,, 

sambaripa. 

sangarenging, filtrate, 

sangareng, 

sangarengd, 

, sang an eng pa. 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 



(2nd p. s.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

(2nd p. s.) 

sarring, 

grow up, 

sarra, 

sarris, sarra, sarripa. 

sareng'mg , 

j rot, 

j sareng. 

sarengd. 

sareng pa. 

sating, 

(sar(a). 

sard, saris , 

sar(i)pa. 

silling. 

wash, 

sil\la), 1 

silla, 

sil(li)pa. 

sirring. 

recoil, 

slrra, 

slrra, 

sirripa. 

siring. 

wait for, 

sir (a). 

sir a, 

sir(i)<pa. 

sitting, 

hop, 

sitta. 

sitta, 

sittipa. 

sotejing. 

provoke, 

sotef, 

sotefe. 

sotefpa. 

saving, 

move, 

surf), 

sura, 

sur(i)pa. 

shag king. 

pour, 

shdiah ). 

shdgJid. 

shd(ah)pa. 

shaldping, 

wash (clothes), shalapia). 

shaldpd, 

shaldp(i)pa. 

shirshiring, neigh. 

shir shir (a), 

shirshira, 

shir shfr (i)pa. 

shlring, 

smooth out, 

shira, 

shlrd, 

shlripa. 

sholing, 

throw. 

shol{a), 

shola, 

shol(i)pa. 

shuling, 

hem, 


slvuld, 

shul{i)pa. 

slmrring, 

scratch, 

shv/rra, 

shurrd, 

shurripa. 

tafing, 

bind, 

taf. 

tafe, 

tafpa. 

takking. 

covet. 

takka. 

takka. 

takkipa. 

tcmming, 

fall. 

tam(ma), 

tamma,. 

tam{mi)pa. 

taring. 

spin, 

far (a), 

tard. 

tar{i)pa. 

taring. 

out, 

tar, 

tare. 

tar pa. 

tassing, 

pant, 

tassa, 

tassd, 

tassipa. 

tikhing. 

place. 

High, 

iikhd. 

tiJihpa. 

lining, 2 

give, 

ete. 

ties, 

Ufa. 

toning, 5 

taring. 

| hold. 

to, tor. 

tore, 

topa. 


1 1 Also sille, cf, §191. s Of. §260. 

* 3 Pres, toriv, §204; prob. fnt. tarot, §207. 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 


(2nd p. s.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

(2nd p. s.) 

traTchfdhina. 

burst (intr.), Irakh(Jcha), 

trakhMd, 

tmkh(Jchi)pa. 

tr adding. 

prance, trad da. 

tmddd, 

imddipa. 

trashing, 

plane, trdsh(a). 

trcishd. 

trdsh(i)pa. 

tracking, 

sprout, trihlca. 

trihlca. 

trikhipa. 

ir lifting. 

choke (intr.), tmjja, 

tnijja, 

tmjjipa. 

trucking, 

pluck up, trukka. 

trukJcd, 

truklcipa. 

tilling, 1 

sit, t hi Ji* 

tus, 

tulpa. 

tusenging, 

[faint, 

) ( £us(a). 

tusengd. 

£ us 6 ngpa. 

t using, 

tusd , 


turenging, 

get unhem- tnreng, 
med, 

tup eng a. 

tnreng pa. 

to, ghalenaina 

'Ibodisplaoedf^"^ 

io-gjuilengd, 

taghalmg pm. 

tagaalmg, 

j C tag lala. 

taghald, 

taghalma. 

taking, 

agree, taka, 

tuba. 

tahipa. 


tandarenging, be numbed, tandareng, tandarengd, tandarengpa. 
tanging, hang (trs.), tang a, tangd, tangipa. 

taking, hammer, to'ka, tokd i, lokipa, 

■melding, increase oaddfi, mddipa. 

(intr.), 

valtmg, fiow, »<»*«, valid, aahipa. 

mlcMng, bark, vakka, vakkipa. 

mmhiringing ,) ^ f zmnbnreny, swnburenga , sumbiirengpa, 

mniburing, ) \zumbura, zumbura, zumlmripa. 

zbunging, buzz, *Afi**a, 

I Imp. plur. twZ&o, 3197 : pres. fitfio. Dialectical variant past flsa, fs s «. 
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Verbal Derivatives. 

§ 266 . This list of verbs may be conveniently followed 
by a reference to norms and adjectives which arc either 
derived from, or intimately related to, verbal roots. These 
fall into two main classes, according as they are derived 
directly from a verbal base, or are formed by the addition of 
a formative ending. 

§ 267 . The former class is further subdivided. In many 
cases the noun coincides with the crude base : drib, jump ; 
hahkal . shout; It,amp, loading: pul, robbery; skill, hem; 
hichoMn, sneeze; hat, winnings; tab, desire. In the last 
three instances the derivative seems to preserve the base in 
a purer form than the imperative singular. Like it, how¬ 
ever, it sometimes takes on an apparently non-radical 
final -a: chan (la, shock; hibba, hiccough; jabba, cough; 
gulda, nodding with drowsiness. Again, in Jwlh and tu\k, 
the use of which is confined to the compound phrases halh o 
tiss, taking and giving, bash o titlh, uprising and down-sitting, 
it shows a peculiar phonetic modification of the crude base, 
only found otherwise in the imperative singular (§190). In 
a second group the derivative noun is identical with the past 
stem : tiss, generosity ; bhulis. fear. In pices, swelling, there 
is a slight vowel change, Mur is, length, appears to he an 
analogous formation, but there is no simple verb to corre¬ 
spond to murifing. to stretch out, to extend, which is a causal 
in form, 

§ 268 . Khan, eye, probably belongs to a different cate¬ 
gory, like the loan-words has kick (Persian babhsh). allotment, 
and Khwdst, request, in which the nouns seem clearly prior 
to the verbs. Indeed, the form of the noun in the last 
instance is possibly responsible in part for the apparently 
abnormal appearance of a final sibilant in the past stem of 
the tferived verb bhwdhina, to request. 
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§ 269 . Conspicuous among the formative endings is 
-dr a, which is employed to form a large group of nouns 
denoting sound: gdrrdra, bleating; gh urrdra, growling ; 
hizhdra, whistling; shifshirara , neighing ; vakkdra, barking; 
zhungdra, buzzing. There are one or two miscellaneous 
formations: tra khkh as. crack; burnt, crumb. In JcharrisZ. 
green (grass), a formative -i has apparently been attached 
to the past stem. A final -i serves as an adjectival 
formative in mam, tame. But the chief adjectival forma¬ 
tive is -mi (cf. §77) j which is probably not unconnected with 
the perfect formative -un (§223): kharrnn, green; bar mi, 
dry ; palun. wet; bdsim, hot; Ms sun, ripe. The doubling of 
the final consonant of the base in the last example is -worth 
noting. 

§ 270 , A few illustrations of the use of these derivative 
nouns may be of interest: hallo drikkas khalk, he made a 
big jump; asi oliandato drakht tammd, the tree fell with 
one shock; o tend mdrand kulle katte tenat-a kunek, he 
enjoys all his son’s earnings himself; % ne pdtanut ki kanlo 
halh o tiss karak, I haven’t invited you to have dealings with 
me; Ussdn bandaah dam-a dek, khudd dam-a dappak, 
though man wearies of giving, God never wearies; hand 
kJmUsdn ond janati larza tammd, through fear of me, 
trembling seized his body. 

The Passive. 

§ 271 . Although there are in a few isolated cases separ¬ 
ate verbs for the active and passive, e.g., pirahina. to break, 
pinning , to be broken, the passive is regularly formed from 
the transitive verb by suffixing the formative -ing to the base, 
and attaching the ordinary conjugational terminations 

tikking, to place ; tikhina-ing . to be placed. 

dakking, to hide; dakking-ing, to he hidden^ 

Mhaning, to see; Jchamng-ing , to be seeru 
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§ 272 . In cases like illing , to leave, Miming, Minting, 
to fear, in winch the base is really two-fold (cf. §194), there 
may he two forms of the passive i Winging, illenging , to he 
left; Mtulinging, khutinaina , to be feared. 'The case is of 
course different with variants like sholinging , sholanging , to 
be poured, in which -any is merely a variant of the 
passive formative. It obtains chiefly in cases like malanging 
(malinging), to be opened, in which the attraction of the 
vowel of the base appears to have made itself felt. 

§ 273 . Verbs in -n generally, though irregularly, retain 
the nasal in. the passive : banning, to do, hanninging, to be 
done ; darning, to take away, daminging , to be taken away ; 
gfining, to say, pmmgmg, to be said; toning, to hold, 
toninging, to be held. But except in the case of banning, 
there are also secondary forms founded regularly on the base 
in -r .* daringing, paring in g, toringing. The passive of Moling, 
to give, is similarly twinging, less commonly twinging, 

§ 274 . A passive is formed from the causal of an in¬ 
transitive verb (§285) : halving , to die, hasfing, to kill, 
hasfinging, to be killed; tilling, to sit, lutifing, to seat, 
tuHjinging, to be seated. Somewhat analogous is the com¬ 
plicated case of harsejingi/ng ( harsejinging ), to be made to 
turn oneself; it is the passive of harsefng, to make a man 
turn himself; harsejhig is the causal of harsenging , to turn 
oneself; and harsenging is the middle or neuter (§277) of the 
transitive veib liarsing (hapsing'), to turn The passive of 
the simple verb is harsinging (ha/f singing), to be turned. 

§ 275 . Except as regards the adjectival participle and 
the noun of obligation, the conjugation of the passive verb, 
both affirmative and negative, is perfectly normal, the ordi¬ 
nary conjugational terminations being suffixed to the passive 
base in the usual manner. It has already been pointed out 
that tlie -g of the passive formative may be dropped at 
pleasure before the imperative plural termination -bo (§197) 
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and the present-negative sign -pa (§230), the n changing 
in consequence to m ; that the past stem in the affirmative 
ends in -a (§215) ; that the adjectival participle and the 
noun of obligation in the affirmative coincide with the 
forms in the active verb (§§212, 213); and that the same 
remark applies in the negative to the latter (§242). the 
passive like the ordinary verb being devoid of a negative ' 
participle as veil as of a negative infinitive (§225). It 
trill thus suffice to give a skeleton conjugation of a typical 
passive verb, liarstngmg (harmaging), to "bo turned. 



Affirmative. 

(Efegafcxvo, 

Infinitive: 

harsbiging. 

... 

Pres. adv. part.: 

harsingisa. 

• •* 

Pres. adj. part,: 

harsok. 

♦ * * 

Norm of obligation: 

h nr sol. 

harspnrol. 

harsiparol. 

Imperative : 

liarsing. 

horsing pa. 
harsimpa. 

Present indefinite: 

harsingiv. 

liar sing-par. 
harsimpar. 

Present-future: 

harsh)giva. 

harsingpam. 

Imrshnpava. 

Probable future: 

bars bigot 

horsing pnrot, 
harsimpiii ot. 

Past conditional: 

harsiugosnl 

harsiagparmtf . 
IwTsmpnrosiit. 

Past: 

horsing lit. 

harsing tar at. 

Imperfect; 

Imrshigdta. 

h arsing favafa. 

Pluperfect: 

liar sing asv.t. 

harsingtavesut. 

Perfect 

harsmgdnnt. 

harsing ta%ut. 
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The Neuter Verb. 

§276. There is a class of verbs which, while on the 
whole resembling passives rather than actives in form, differ 
In certain respects from both, and lie in meaning midway 
hetween the two. The formative of such verbs is 'eng, which 
is suffixed to the base in the same way as the passive formative 
- ing: harsenging {harsinging), to return; rctsenging , to 
arrive; dud eng ing, to run ; putrenging, to enter ; sarengmg. 
to rot, to be well cooked; chirrenging, to roam ; titsenging , 
to faint. Such verbs have frec|nently a secondary simple 
form with the same meaning; rasing, sating, iusing, 

§277. In the somewhat rare cases in which there is also 
a simple transitive verb in existence the derivative verb has 
a distinctly middle force: it arsing (harsing), to turn, 
harsenging {harsenging), to turn oneself, to return, as opposed 
to the passive hursinging {liarsinging), to be turned (§274). 
Again, halenging in the compound hi halenging, to set (of the 
sun), is a middle from hailing, to take, and the compound 
literally means ‘to take oneself below’ (§295). The passive 
on the other hand is of corn's© hailing ing, to be taken, in which 
the consonant of the root is doubled as in the infinitive of the 
simple verb (§185). Similarly the relationship of daumng, 
to take away, to darenging in the compounds dam damning, 
dam darenging, to be tired, to tire oneself, is clearly that of 
a- transitive to a middle verb, though a distinction is hardly 
ever marked. 

§278. The conjugation of the neuter verb differs in some 
respects from the conjugation of the passive. The infinitive 
termination is frequently dropped: har sen g, raseug, dudmg. 
This is more especially the case in the so-called tenses of 
actuality; % harsmgap, id, I am returning; i rasengoM ass-uf, 
I was arriving; i dudmg a-U ajif at, I am not running. In 
the adjectival participle and the noun of obligation the 
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formative is not dropped as in the passive, which the conjuga¬ 
tion, both affirmative and negative, otherwise resembles:— 



Affirmative. 

Negative. 

Infinitive; 

harseng(ing). 

kit 

Pres. adv. part.: 

harsengisa,. 


Pres. adj. part.: 

liar sing ob. 

... 

Noun of obligation; 

harsengoi. 

barsengparol, 
harsemparoi. 

Imperative: 

bars mg. 

bars eng pa. 
Imrsempa. 

Present indefinite; 

harsengiv. 

barsengpar. 

harsempar. 

Present-future: 

harsengiva. 

Imrsmgpara . 
Imrsempara. 

Probable future: 

liar sing of. 

harsengparot. 

harsemparot. 

Past conditional; 

harsengosut. 

harsengparosut. 
harsempar osut. 

Past; 

harsengat. 

harsengfavat. 

Imperfect: 

harsengat a. 

harsengtcwatu. 

Pluperfect: 

harsengdsut. 

harsengtavesut. 

Perfect: 

harsengdnut. 

barsengtmut. 


Of course if there is also a simple form besides the 
neuter form, both persist side by side throughout the con¬ 
jugation: raseng(ivg), rasing, to arrive; rasengisa, rasisa; 
r asm gob, rasob; rasengoi, rasoi ; rasing parol, rasemparol, 
rasiparol, etc. Both forms moreover are represented in the 
causal (§284). 

§279. The verb da tinging, to summon, which also appears 
as batarging {of. §272 fin.), partakes somewhat of the 
nature of a deponent; it is similar in form to a passive, 
though purely active in meaning. It is, however, conjugated 
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on the lines of the neuter verb : I batwgaU (batangatf) ni, 
hatingim, bating oh, batingoi , etc. In the causal batingifing 
it displays a marked divergence from the neuter (§284). 
Somewhat similar is the case of daringing , to descend: 
daringok, daring oi, etc. But the simple forms daring, daroh, 
darot, etc,, are at least equally common, while the causal 
da-fifing is regular. There are a few other instances of the 
same kind. 

The Causal. 

§ 280 . A causal may he formed from practically every 
verb in the language by suffixing the causal formative -if to 
the base and adding the ordinary conjugational termina¬ 
tions :— 

lining, to hear ; Mnifing. to make to hear. 

barring , to become dry; bdrifing, to make dry. 
shdahing . to pour; sMghifina. to cause to ho 

poured. 

liJching, to place ; UJchifing, to cause to he 

placed. 

§ 281 . If the base ends in a long vowel, it is of course 
retained in the causal, and there may thus he alternative 
forms of the causal corresponding to alternative forms of 
the imperative and other parts of the simple verb : illefing, 
illifing, to cause to be left; kktitifmg, Khidifing, to frighten ; 
salifing, saMfing , to make to stand. 

§ 282 . The verbs in -n form their causal from the 
strengthened base in -r :—■ 

manning, to become; marifing, to make to become. 

banning , to come; barifing, to make to come. 

harming, to do ; barifing, to cause to be done. 

danning, to take away ; darifmg, to cause to be taken 

away. 

pacing, to say; pdrifing, to cause to be said. 

tolling, to hold; torifing, to cause to be held. 


9 
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la the causal fining, to giro, again follows the model of 
these verbs : Urifing, to cause to be given. JBining, to wear, 
forms its causal in two ways : bemfing, Urifing, to clothe. 

§283. There are one or two irregular formations. The 
causal of leaking, to die. is formed from the same base as the 
past and the negative: leafing (, hasifmg), to hill, the included 
vowel of the formative- being usually dropped. The vowel 
is s imil arly dropped in Mkicafmg, to graze (fcrs.), the causal of 
Miwahing, to graze (intr), the superfluous aspirate being 
dropped at the same time. On the other hand the causal of 
Jcfomhmg, to ask for, is formed regularly: khwdUfing, to 
cause to be asked for. 

§284. Neuter verbs in forming’ their causal retain the 
vowel only of the neuter formative: harsenging , to return. 
harsBfmg , to make to return; dudenging, to run, dud efin g, 
to make to run. If there is a secondary simple form of the 
neuter verb, the causal is similarly two-fold: rasenging, rasing, 
to arrive, rase frig, msifing, to make to arrive. The verb 
bat in gin g (batangfig), to summon, has been already shown 
(§27fl) to he on a different footing ; its causal is bating!jing. 
The causal of dafinging, to descend, on the other hand is 
regular: darifing, 

§285. It null have been observed that the causals fall 
naturally into two groups, according to the nature of the 
simple verb from which they are derived Causals derived 
from in transitives are active causals and frequently take the 
place of the corresponding transitive verb : leaking , to die, 
kasfing, t.o kill; tiding , to sit, tulijing , to seat; Muling. to be 
afraid. Muffing, to frighten. On the other hand causals 
derived from transitives are passive causals : dakkfng, to hide, 
dakkifing, to cause to be hidden; Mailing, to strike, 
JehgMfing , to cause to be struck; gtcafitig, to weave, gwafifing, 
to cause to be woven; learning , to do, karifing, to cause 
to be done, 4 
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§286. J.t follows that if tlie verb is at once transitive and 
in transitive, its causal may be either active or passive; 
pardng, to speak, to say, pdrifmg, to make to speak, to cause 
to be said; kkaning, to see, khanifing f to snake to see, to cause 
to bo seen ; lining, to bear, Unifing, to make to bear, to cause to 
be beard; faming. , to eat, himifing, to feed, to cause to be eaten. 

§287. There may bo a double causal, i.e., a passive causal 
of the causal of an intransitive verb: 'halving, to die, kasfing ,, 
to kill, has fifing, to cause to be killed; khnling, to be afraid, 
Mmlifiug, to frighten, Khulififing, to cause to be frightened. 

§288. A few verbs, such as kamfing, to ask, harfing , to 
lift up, sate fir} g (, sotifing ), to provoke, are can,sals in appear¬ 
ance, but if they are really causals, the simple verbs have 
dropped out of the language. Similarly munfing, to stretch 
out, has the appearance of being a causal derived from a base 
nmrh, which seems to be contained in the noun muris. length 
(§267 jin.), but the place of the simple verb is taken by the 
compound mttrr manning , to- be far. 

§289. The conjugation of the causal verb is perfectly 
regular both in the affirmative and negative; the past stem 
in the affirmative ends in -§ (§216). 



Affirmative, 

Negative. 

Infinitive: 

t'ikhiiing. 

■ ♦ * 

Pres. ?.dv, part.: 

t/khifisa. 

* * • 

Pres. adj. part,: 

tikhifoh. 

» » ¥ 

Noun of obligation: 

tikhifoi . 

tikhiffiaro?. 

Imperative: 

tikhifi 

Ujchifpa. 

Present indefinite: 

tikhifuo. 

Ukhifpar. 

Present-future: 

tikhifim . 

iikkifpara. 

Probable future: 

tikhifoi. 

Hfckifparoi. 

Past conditional: 

Ukhifcsui. 

iikhi/gnrostti. 

Past: 

UMkifeL 

tikhiffavat. 

Imperfect; 

tikhifeta. 

UkhiftaoaM, 

pluperfect: 

tikhifesd. 

tifchiftmesui. 

Perfect: 

tikhifeimt. 

UfcHftanut. 
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Compound Verbs, 


§090, Though the term 4 compound verbs 1 is for the 
most part a misnomer, it serves as a convenient heading to 
bring together certain important classes of circumlocutory 
phrases, 

3STominal Compounds. 

§291, 3?or lack of a better term we may designate as 
nominal compounds such phrases as are compounded of a 
predicative noun (substantive or adjective) and a verb. 
These of course are not real compounds, and belong rather 
to the dictionary than to grammar. But they bulb largely 
in the language, somewhat scantily provided as it is with 
simple verbs. A small selection will therefore be made from 
the profusion which offers itself, and these characteristic 
examples will sufficiently indicate the nature of this 
important class of phrase. 

§292. Several useful couplets are formed with Teaming , 
to do, and manning , to become : — 


bash banning, to raise up; 
chat banning, to destroy ; 

gat banning, to engage ; 

vdh banning, to harvest; 

much banning,, to collect 
(trs.); 

rcthl banning, to despatch; 
lad banning , to send with ; 

tuna banning, to boro a 
hole in; 

gala framing, to release; 


bash manning, to arise. 
chat manning, to he de¬ 
stroyed. 

gat manning, to be en¬ 
gaged. 

lab manning, to be har¬ 
vested. 

much, manning, to collect 
(intr.). 

rdhi manning, to set out. 
hid manning , to go in com¬ 
pany with. 
tang manning, to he 
breached, 
gala manning, to die re¬ 
leased. 
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§293, Karming indeed is particularly often employed: 
ad banning, to wait, to halt; baram banning, to marry ; 
keb banning , to approach; hit banning , to chat; langdr 
banning, to plough ; khan banning, to get annoyed ; marram 
banning, to call out for; pat banning, to pick up sticks. 
So is fining, to give : ad lining, to restrain ; baram fining, to 
give in marriage; bash fining, to throw up (in the air); 
chat fining, to sprinkle; hiring fining, to abuse; mon 
fining, to send; musit fining, lit. to give three stones, to 
divorce ; nishem fining, to show ; tils fining . lit. to give a ray, 
to rise (of the sun). A few miscellaneous examples may be 
given: chab khalling, to look back (in running); tvfab 
Khalling, to fire (at, "with abl.) ; ad hailing, to take shelter; 
hhaf toning , to give ear to; fad toning, to resist; dir 
shJ. ailing, to bathe; du slid aMna. to put one’s hand. in. 
to meddle; pesh tamming, to come forth ; droah taring , to lie; 
chucha kluming. to give birth to a child; glrdm Inning, to 
escape the memory; gtram tiling, to forget; dam bashshing, 
to take a rest; dam danning (darenging), to be tired; 
dam darifing, to tire out. 

§294. Somewhat analogous are the compounds which 
contain a noun in some oblique case : monati tamming, to go 
in fiont; monati banning, to put in front; monati slid ahing, 
to drive ahead, to admit into one’s presence; monati 
harsenging, to face, to oppose; dull banning, dutl tamming, 
to fall to one’s hand, to be secured. The last two examples 
usually appear abbreviated; du banning, du tamming. It 
seems possible that the first element of the compound phrase 
tmigdn hining, to go off into a sound sleep, is an ablative of 
an otherwise obsolete noun, lung, sleep) {of. tuah). 

§295. There remain three groups of especial interest: 
(1) ki halenging, to set (of the sun); be dunning, to swallow; 
Joe hey'sing, to usurp; hi banning , to knock against; 
hi tamming , to descend; (2) be sholing , to bathe ipntr.); 
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U &hailing, to cross through (water) ; be harsing, to turn 
over; be harsengitig, to return back; be harsefmg , to turn 
over; be baling, to cross over; (3) i-hashshing, to thrust in; 
%-ldhallmg, to insert bit by bit. 

Of these, hi lamming, hi banning are practically confined 
to the particular form of the Jhalawan dialect spoken by the 
Mengals of Saraua, but the phrases are linguistically of some 
importance. With the exception of baling, which is other* 
wise obsolete, the last element in each case is a verb in 
common use, It seems clear that hi (he, hi) is a stunted 
form of the full-word Mm gh . bottom (§356), or at any rate 
a derivative from the same root. Thus hi halenging moans 
literally to take oneself below (§277), he dawning, to take 
away down, and so on. Similarly be seems to be intimately 
related to baiagh, top (§855) ; a link between the two exists 
in the adjective bet , on: Mio hhdhhardi bet e, the pot's 
on the fire; hame tufahas hi -til khalkus, rad mass yd bet ? 
did the shot you fired miss or hit ? Thus be $ holing means 
literally to pour (water) on oneself; be Mailing, to strike 
over or across, and so on. The derivation of the first element 
in the third group is probably of a similar nature, but it is 
not easv to trace. 

§296. The curious dialectical kiballwg (past Hbalknk), 
to stumble, does not belong to the first group. The peculiar 
form of the past shows cleanly that it is compounded with 
hailing , to seize, and it seems no less clear that the other 
element in the compound is the word heb, near, (§367). 
IN or has the first element bai in tho compound bad lining, 
to lose (in a race or in gambling), any connection with be in 
the second group It is found also in the Pashtu battedal, 
and the Delwari. bed dadan ; from it is formed a causal 
Idifing, to make to lose, as well as the somewhat rare 
passive bdinging, to be lost, <> 
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Potential Compounds. 

§297. Ability to perform an action is expressed by 
coupling the infinitive with the finite parts of learning , to 
do: Inning kev, I may be able to go; kallbig-a hem% I can 
seize ; Manning leattavat, I could not do ; paining kopgarol, 
I shall probably not be able to speak, and so on. 

§298. Similarly the possibility of an action being per' 
formed may be expressed by coupling the infinitive with 
manning, to become : t hotting -a- marem, I can be caught; 
Manning matan, it could not bs done. But this periphrasis 
is also employed instead of the ordinary passive without 
suggesting any question of possibility: I will be caught; it 
was not done. 

Inceptive Compounds. 

§299. Inception is expressed by a phrase composed of 
iumming , to fall, and the infinitive of the verb in the locative 
in -ait : hog Mug aM tomwApa, don’t fall a-wecping; l 
narringatl tamnma , III set off running. 

Frequentative and Continuative Compounds. 

§300. 'The ideas of frequent and continuous action are 
expressed in one and the same way by coupling the adverbial 
participle of the verb with Inning, to go, or banning, to come. 
The rest of the sentence or the context alone indicates 
whether the force of the phrase is frequentative or continua¬ 
tive.: narrisa Mils, (i) he is always running' away; (iij he 
persists in his flight; l pdrim bimimut, (i) I have said 
times without number ; (ii) I have never ceased saying, 

Intensive or Completive Compounds. 

§301. An intensive or completive force may be given 
in a few stereotyped cases by coupling the verb with Mining , 
to go, both in the same tense ; a hmeb Jtdih , he will devour 
up ; Mask Mm, he died outright : mini Khallcwe mrnlre, 
you thrashed soundly. 
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The Syntax of the Verb. 

§302. The following notes on the nse of the various parts 
of the verb will ordinarily be of general application, a few 
remarks being added separately on the negative, the passive 
and the causal, with illustrations of the nse of the so-called 
compound verbs. Ihe neuter verb does not call for special 
comment. 


The infinitive. 

§303. The infinitive is a verbal noun, declinable 
throughout the singular: dtishncmnd Mailing jwcm e. his 
pleasant to strike the foe; nana tiling nd jag a dad e, this 
is our sitting place ; tend dro gh torinye mctchcM Jut, cut 
vour lying short; narrmgdn jetng Jcarosun, oh that we had 
fought instead of running away ; duzzi kmnhtgat o tene 
Marab hare, he ruined himself by thieving; kane tumid hit 
hmmngto ehikdr ajf, I’ve nothing to do with your talking ; 
bash manninyhi iHepes-ta, please don’t let him get up; none 
M ndii JcahwgisJtd jita Jcapp, may God not part us till death. 
The two ordinary locatives are particularly important: hand 
ihm rdhl manning at l ass , my brother was in the act of 
starting (§300) ; tufak M-all'mgaU tcmmti, he began to fire 
(§349); l ode dndengai Manat. I saw him on the point of 
running. 

§304. In past narration the nominative of the infini¬ 
tive is sometimes used for vividness in the place of a finite 
verb: of id tavar banning, nan cl urdnei pehing, the moment 
they cried out, we entered the house. 

§305. It will be observed that the infinitive, being a 
substantive, is ordinarily qualified by the object in the 
genitive. In this respect, however, it may also be treated 
as a verb: dmhmane ]cha.llmg jwcm e; qftd tavar kanpiing, 
nand wrati pelting. f 
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The Tenses of Actuality. 

§306, The idiomatic use of the locative of the infinitive 
coupled, with tbo auxiliary to form gm#i~tcnses of actuality 
deserves separate illustration. The regular expression for 
the true present, as distinguished from the present of habit, 
is of the form l tikhiiujaii td, I am in the act of placing, I 
am placing, and other tenses of tire hind are formed on this 
analogy: holla apo'k tend art glu t tend chwid apohai 
sotefmgati e, the elder wife is engaged in stirring up her 
husband against her young rival; nan tenat memo, paraalai 
banning a,U assun , nwn line ndhak halak bar ere, as a matter 
of fact we were ou our way to you of our own accord, so you 
put yourselves out for nothing; nemrochai hi sarddr hare, 
l lab kamingail mcirot, should the chief come at noon. I shall 
be in the middle of harvesting ; Ids cafht l gohat kanningaf, 
•mcmiamt hi od betssime , many a time has he found me busy 
threshing on Ms arrival. 

§307. The present of actuality is sometimes used with 
vivid effect in past narration : kamraf Inmm, ant Jchanir ? 
hj.chclnd banning a hi e, they were going on their way and 
what do you. think they see ?—the camohnan is coming; 
ncigtmdn murrdn kuchakas khan an ki dudenglsa banning aft 
e , all of a sudden we saw a dog horn afar—it’s coming 
at a run. 

§368. No doubt the fact that the ordinary present is at 
the same time a future gave rise to this convenient mode of 
expression, as in the analogous case of Baluchi. There is an 
instructive parallel in the history of the English language. 
In Old English the present served also as a future, and 
recourse had to he had to some device to express distinctions 
of tense. Thus ‘ I am doing ’ came gradually to represent 
the type of the true present. The expressions ’ I was doing/ 
* I have been doing,’ etc., are formed naturally on the 
present, but belong to later stages of development, and by 
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these and similar devices the nicest shades of tense-distinc¬ 
tion have been rendered possible. In Brahui there are 
traces of a like development: the present of actuality is 
firmly established, the use of the past is not uncommon, 
but the need for the other tenses has not yet made itself 
widely enough felt to give them a significant place in the 
language. 


The Imperative and the Present Indefinite. 

§309. The present indefinite, which might perhaps be 
appropriately termed the present subjunctive, supplements 
the imperative in two ways: it furnishes secondary forms 
in the second persons, and it supplies the missing forms m 
the other two. 

Whereas the imperative expresses a direct and definite 
command, the present indefinite used as such in the second 
persons is less direct, and generally therefore more polite t da 
kdreme bar ah. do this work ; da Jcdreme lies, you will please 
do this work. The tense is moreover appropriate when the 
request or command is to be carried out at some later date : 
dd daghdre enafflto das, e da a Mre losdl dasis, sow this land 
this year, and that land next year. 

§310. As the imperative is confined to the second 
persons, recourse is had in the case of the other two to the 
present indefinite: bcirev, let me come; fc-h udd hhair he, 
God speed it; jemg hen, let us fight; much marer, let 
them gather together. An appropriate imperative often 
introduces the present indefinite used in this manner: 
ba hi lean, come, let ns go; Hie hae, let him go. The most 
important of such introductory words is pane, which if an 
imperative at all—and in passing it may be noted that there 
are grounds for so regarding it—is not an imperative of any 
extant Brahui verb. It is more especially used in connec¬ 
tion with, the third persons of the present indefinite ■ pane 
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iahtl bare , let Mm come in; pane tulir, let them sit down. 
But it is also used with the other persons : pane kdv, let me 
go: pane asiha iraah hunen, let us eat for a while. It lias at 
times a petulant or defiant force : nd Hum peshan salts me — 
pane sale, your brother’s standing outside —then let him stand. 
And this seems generally its force when used with the 
second persons of the present indefinite or of the imperative 
proper: pane Imre , go, if you must go; m pane dazzi ha, 
liar valclitcis hi hallingds, ne tenat khabar tummoe, go on 
with your thieving if you will, in the hour you’re caught 
you’ll learn the consequences without my help. 

§311. The present indefinite is used potentially, more 
especially in interrogative sentences : tulip ? may I sit ? 
tulis, you may sit; bare ? may he come ? bare, he may 
come. 

§312. It is used as an ordinary subjunctive in subordi¬ 
nate sentences: jwan e hi l ddsd hav, it’s as well I should 
now 1 - take my departure; jwan jwdnangd hulUte bin o hat a 
hi l ehera hev, pick out the very best of the horses and bring 
them to me to examine. It is used as a subjunctive even 
in past narration: o tend mtatl pare hi i duzziv-ta, lie 
inwardly made up his mind to steal it; dastarkhdnae malan 
hi iraah hunen, we opened out the table-cloth in order to eat 
a meal. In such cases the use of the imperfect, though not 
inadmissible, would be less idiomatic. 

The Present-Future. 

§313. The present-future, as its name implies, is used 
both as a present and a future. Treated as a present it is 
rather a present of habit than a true present, which is 
expressed by the so-called present of actuality (§306) : mm 
da shahmli tuHm, we live in this town, he., we are resident 
herq; nan dd shcthmtt tidingald mi, we are at this moment 
actually living in this town, i.e., we are resident elsewhere. 
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Although tiio contest alone indicates whether the tense 
is used to denote a present of habit or a near future, its 
two-fold significance rarely presents any difficulty in practice 
ShalhofaU karva&ki dd mosmudi pir-a kek, in Quetta it 
always rains at this time of the year ; pir ddsd elastic, it'll 
rain presently. With the last example may be contrasted : 
pir ddsd dasmgati e, it’s actually raining now. 

The Probable Future. 

§ 814 . While the present-future in its future significance 
implies on the whole nearness of time and certainty of the 
event in the future, the probable future, at any rate in the 
standard language, contains almost always an element of 
uncertainty: pagget noh hhmvingoe, to-morrow (we hope) 
the new moon will bo visible; aim noh Jckamngtm, pagga 
khauiugik, the now moon wasn’t visible to-day, it’s sure to 
he visible to-morrow; zincla- massut, losdle hajjcii kmot, if 
I’m alive, I propose to make the pilgrimage next year. In 
the Jhalawan dialect the tense is regularly used as a future 
proper: t Mnot, I will go. This use is of course not un¬ 
known in the standard language, and is indeed quite common 
in the case of the first person singular affirmative of causals 
and verbs whose, base ends in in which the ordinary 
future would present an awkward sequence of labials: e.g., 
I jekuUfot, I will frighten, comes more naturally to the 
tongue than l ktiutifioa, 

§ 315 . The probable future is often employed idiomatic¬ 
ally to express indefiniteness without any fnturic meaning 
at all: nwm shahrail at urd o ? dak dwa&da-as -maror, how 
many houses are there in your -village? some ten or twelve 
.or so; m Hum tend vra.H e, off? Kin Imr-ta, nrati maroe, 
aga ore matau, sJmhnm maroe, is your brother in his house 
or not ? go and look for him, he’s probably at home, mjd if 
he’s not there, he’ll be in the village; nd mar at sala mmm t 
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sJmsh sola maroe, how old's your boy? lie’ll be about sis 
years old. The Brahni in fact mates use of a colloquialism 
not unfamiliar in English, 

The Past Conditional, 

§ 316 , The past conditional is chiefly affected in the 
,7 hula wan dialects ; in the standard language it is generally 
displaced by the imperfect. It is used in past conditional 
sentences C§4IS), more particularly in the antecedent clause: 
nl cujct- narrows, nd poclaf b afar os id, had you taken to your 
heels, I wouldn’t have come after you : i ago, nwnd pd mgh di 
barosul , ddrdn must barosvf , had X been coming to you, 
I'd have come before this ; khdll cldrrdngdn Mrem karoms, 
net gmrdn marosas, bad you worked instead of simply loafing, 
you’d hare got a living; faujam banning dn must pesh 
tammosure , mmul mdl kudavaka, had you set forth before 
the army arrived, your property would never have been lost, 

§ 317 , Closely allied to this conditional use is its use as a 
past optative : tend bullie daunangd Id gJm rlai kharnparosut, 
oh that I had never seen my horse in so skinny a condition; 
naming dn kahosas, would that he had died sooner than run 
away; iragh hnningdn must diiie sUIosns, dir all pelting dn 
must pneheftate kashshosus, you ought to have washed your 
hands before eating, and doffed your clothes before entering 
the water, As a past optative also the imperfect is gener¬ 
ally preferred, in the standard language (§330). 

The Present Adverbial Participle. 

§ 318 , The adverbial participle despite its name does not 
participate in the nature of an adjective, and always requires 
a verb to complete its sense. Its three forms are sometimes 
used indifferently; o kasand chmjik bitma (binisau, 
Mni$a-al) hinaka , he went along the road picking up twigs. 
But as the form in -isan seems unmistakably a combination 
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of the simple termination with the conjunction o, * and ’ 
(§211), it is most commonly used when two participles are 
coupled together : o koakisau pittisa tend khalkemd para ohm 
duclangaka, she was miming towards her encampment weeping 
and heating her breast. Similarly the form in -isa-at. which 
can hardly be anything hut an instrumental, is obviously 
appropriate, if at all, when the participle is used absolutely: 
kasardi nctne shikar kwrisa-at nan temmd, shooting on the 
road, night fell upon us, 

§319, A. repetition of the participle to express gradual 
process is not mieommou; khado karraldi cldkd rCthi 
massun, himsa himsa ird tudn gud Keche rasencjdn. last year 
in the early spring we set out from here, and travelling bit 
by bit wc arrived two months later in Ivech. 

The special use of this participle to form frequentatives 
and continuatives (§300) will be illustrated later (§350). 

The Present Adjectival Participle. 

§320. The adjectival participle, whether active or 
passive in significance, is an ordinary adjective. It is only 
in the predicate that it appears in its simple form: cluzzdk 
kkdehok assur Ici nan kdtnmdi-ta tammdn, the thieves were 
asleep when we fell upon them; i ode bussnt, kahok khandt, 
when I reached him I found him dead; oftd buchak sa kh t 
1mmk e, their dog’s a terrible biter; o daulan narrole 
fchaningdka. he appeared to be a deserter from his manner; 
hand puchchdk aga silloJc o, zw hata-td , if my clothes are 
washed bring them without delay ; nd fatUl aga dann-a 
kdik, aino-w mcoizile khalok cM$ > if your horse covers the 
ground like this, you may regard to-day’s march as over 
(lit. understand to-day’s march as traversed). 

§321, Used attributively the participle takes on the 
definite and indefinite endings in the ordinary manners dd 
biiloko masiras e, yd bash masstme ? is she a maid or married ? 



(lit. a sitting girl, or hag she risen up ?—the usual idiom); 
iena khaloka jcharase cifja guddis , neki jwmi e, it would he 
good for you to slaughter your tossing bull. The definite 
form is as usual employed with a plural noun and in proverbs 
(§82) : khachoM arista mehl nar-a Mk, the she-buffaio of 
sluggards will bring forth a male, i.e., the early bird catches 
the worm; saloka dir bandar/he buddefik , standing water 
drowns the man, i.e., still waters run deep. The definite 
form when used as a substantive is of course declinable: 
Jialtokald: randat der hmdne? who has ever followed after 
the dead ? (a rebuke of excessive mourning). 

§322. It is not always easy or even possible to render 
the adjectival participle by a participle or an adjective in 
English. A relative sentence is often the nearest equivalent: 
Jchalokrl Khards , the bull which is always tossing people; 
fckSchoka arisk, the persons who lie a-bed; Jchudang- karokd 
It&rem. the work that is done by Gocl. This adjectival or 
relative participle, as it might be termed, helps in fact to 
supply the place of the missing relative pronouns. 

The Bonn of Obligation. 

§323. The use of this form of the verb in the ease of 
intransitives is complicated by the fact that it may be nsed 
either personally or impersonally. Thus c I must go ’ may 
be rendered in one of two ways : either personally l hinoi uL 
or impersonally, and this is perhaps the more common idiom, 
Icane Mnol e, (mihi eundum est). 

§324. But the case of the transitive verb is much more 
complicated. In the first place the active and passive forms 
are identical. Thus ‘ I must do this work ’ may be rendered 
either actively l da kareme karoi ut, or passively da karem 
Itctne karoi e. If the logical object of the sentence is 
inanimate, as in this example, the case is comparatively 
simple. But 'if agent and object are on an equal footing, 
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tlvift mode of oxpros^ioii is giions in tlxo extreme, not only" 
on account of the identity of the active and passive forms, 
but also on account oifthc identity of the dative and accusa¬ 
tive case-suffixes. To take a concrete example, i ne Ulol ut 
may mean, as far as grammar goes, either f I must leave you 5 
or I must bo left hv you ’; in the former ne is the object in 
the accusative governed by the active verb, in the latter ne 
is the dative of the agent with the verb in the passive. Prom 
a grammatical point of view the confusion is the worse 
confounded by the fact that ni kane iilol us is open to 
exactly the same two-fold interpretation as i ne illol ut. and 
for the same reasons. In practice of course the ambiguity is 
usually resolved by the context and the intonation of the 
voice, and unless there is some indication to the contrary, 
the idiom in such cases is generally limited to the active 
significance of the verbal noun. 

§325, Yet one more construction has to be noted. In 
cases of marked emphasis and especially in interrogations of 
surprise or defiance the ordinary idiom is to employ the 
passive form with the agent in the genitive: da kdrem hand 
karoi e, pen Icasas banning kappalc-ta, this work is for me to 
do, no one else can do it; da kdrem hand karoi e ? is this 
work mine to clo . J l nd Jchalol ut ki m dann-a pasa ? am I 
to he strnck by you, that you speak in this tone of voice ? 

§326. The negative form of the verbal noun is too cum¬ 
brous for common use: ne nano, nrdahd.i karoi e, hum pa, 
bafaroi e, hum pd, if you’re to come to our house, say so, if 
you’re not to oomc, say so no less; i da Jcdreme kapparot- ut 
[kane dd harem, lapparol e\, I haven’t to do this work. In 
such cases the negative noun of obligation is generally 
avoided by expressing negation in the auxiliary: nl baroi 
affes; dd kdrem kane karoi aff. No change in the meaning 
of the sentence is involved. 
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§32*7. The force of this form, of the verb is not always 
that of obligation or necessity. It often dwindles down 
through the idea of fitness or propriety to mere intention or 
wish o daun najor e Id ond mon himn aff, he’s so ill that 
his face isn’t fit to be seen; hane aga penanti iraok Imnol-a, 
massaka, 7. httr de nn jah&i hassuta , had it been decent 
for me to cat another man’s food, I’d have come every day to 
your place; hane aga- ihoshke illoi massaka, gurd t lend 
humane hattavata, had I contemplated leaving Nushki, I 
would never have brought my family; tie naiikarl karol 
off hi m ha/r&m-a kappesa ? so you’ve no taste for service 
that you refuse to work ? hane S7idl illoi off. i antei 
bandaahdteto jcing hev ? I’ve no desire to leave Quetta, so 
why should I brawl ? 

§328. Used attributively the noun of obligation takes on 
the usual definite and indefinite endings: tend musdfiridi 
darelate gif ate jita ha, put aside the things you’ve to take 
for the journey; dd gird-as hi n i-a pas a, hand harom 
hdremas off, this thing you meution does not lie within my 
sphere of action. The use of a negative attributive adjective 
is hardly admissible. 

The Tenses of Past Time. 

§329. The past is the ordinary tense of past narration and 
as such requires no illustration It is used idiomatically in 
tho protasis of a future conditional sentence (§411): ? aga 
ne narringm kkandt, nd mo tie. Jialot , if I see you attempt 
to run, 111 block your way. It may have an analogous 
contingent-futuric force in a relative sentence (§425); 
harltas hi tend hullie rasengd, swtir mare , every man who 
can overtake his horse may mount. It may he similarly 
used in a temporal sentence (§418). 

§aao. The imperfect has four main uses. It expresses 
imperfect or continuous action in the past: Karchi hi nan 

, o 
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mustt-u ha.smm, ofk-a narrdra, the more we were pressing 
forward, the faster they continued to run. It expresses 
/ habitual action in the past: nan da nmlhe har sal-a dasena, 
we used to cultivate this laud every year. It is the regular 
tense used to express an unfulfilled condition (§412 : i aoa 
tie narringdi khandfa, nd mom halhuta , had I seen you 
attempt to run, I ! d have blocked your way. And finally it 
is used as a past optative, an offshoot of its use as a past 
conditional: armdn hi ona ha-daldn % kaskuiti, ah, would 
I had died in his stead. In the last two uses its place is 
regularly taken by the past conditional in the Jbalawan 
dialect (§§316, 317). 

§ 331 . The perfect and pluperfect have ordinarily the same 
force as in English, and examples would be superfluous. In 
temporal sentences introduced by the conjunction id hi in 
the sense of ‘until,’ the perfect and pluperfect of the 
negative verb are used idiomatically with reference to future 
and past time respectively (§422). 

§ 332 . In the case of a few verbs, like tiding , to sit, 
soiling, to stand, hhdcMng, to sleep (to lie down), the tenses of 
past time present some little difficulty. Thus the pluperfect 
is used when the imperfect might at first sight seem more 
natural: in eh tank tusmnr, Ira q l ate, hands a hindra, the guests 
were seated and went on eating their food; oftd never mg tin 
must nan humor e salTsasim. before they ran off, we were 
standing there; turn hi hin&re , ofk iususur yd fehachasur ? 
when you went, were they sitting up or lying down ? The 
use of the imperfect, which from the English might seem 
to he the natural tense to employ, would entail a marked 
difference in the meaning: t-u sura, they were about to sit; 
sallsmct, we were about to stand ; t-iisura yd khdclmra ? were 
they going to sit up or lie clown ? The perfect is similarly 
used with what may seem present force: tti hi ni has bares, 
i hanaare salu-umt, until you return, I stand here; ofk 
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kha-ehano yd dais'kd tdsnno? are they asleep or still sitting 
up ? As a matter of fact the meaning of the verb in such 
cases is not so much to sit, to stand, to sleep (to lie down\ 
as 1o seat oneself, to adopt a standing position, to go to sleep 
(to lay oneself down}, 

'The final -a of the Present-Future and Imperfect, 
§383, If has been shown that the present-future and the 
imperfect, both ariirmative and negative, are formed from 
the present indefinite and the past respectively by the addi¬ 
tion of a final -a, except in the second person plural, which 
is left unchanged, while the. formation of the third person 
singular, though containing a final -a in the past, is in many 
ways peculiar. The structure of the sentence in which one 
of these tenses appears is of considerable interest. As a 
rule a final -a is added—apparently by attraction—to the 
word immediately preceding the verb. This applies in 
particular to the case of the so-called nominal compounds 
(§291) ; l detahare namb-a keoa, I moisten the ground; ofk 
jang-a karera, they were fighting; tend mole llldm-a 
kappem ? won’t you soil your goods by auction ? The 
omission of -a in such cases would bo a mark of sand or 
broken Brahui, If the word immediately preceding the verb 
is a pronoun or ends in a case-sign or other suffix, the addi¬ 
tion of -a, though not imperative, is regarded as more 
elegant; t-a kdvu mtm handafe tiilbo, I'll go, but you 
remain here; aino land landaaiak'Ci ftinara , per tore-id, 
my men were going to-day, but the rain stopped them ; 
% tmaba brnsuta, m ctntei kane batingds / 1 was coming 
of my own accord, so why did you summon me P ofk 
ISJoshkedi-n Mm, they’re going to 3S r ushki; i ne-a dem, 
elofte-a dappani, I’ll take you, hut I won’t take the others. 
If the word preceding the verb is a conjunction, it is better 
to omit -d : nan Id himna, nana Hum bass, when we were 
starting, our brother came. 
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§334, These rules apply to the third person singular 
even in the present-future, affirmative and negative, though 
it ends in -/e, not -a : kasase hi fcur-a march, o slmdm-a 
iorih, whoever inis a flock, keeps a shepherd ; hand bait da gh- a 
himpahi my man won’t go ; ode toris hi kane-a hhalelc. 
please stop him or he’ll heat me ; ImsMk-ta hharvdlh, trnjf-a 
Jceh paiiere. the hot milk scalds him, and he blows on the 
cream cheese UcharodtlJi. milk given three days after 
calving), a proverbial expression implying that the main is 
avenging himself on the wrong person. 

§335. In the second person plural the present indefinite 
coincides with the present-future, and the past with the 
imperfect, and it is thus clear that the addition or omission 
of final -a to the word immediately preceding tho verb in 
this person will make a material difference in the meaning 
of the sentence. The tense of the verb is in fact defined by 
the ending of the word it follows : da da glare nctmO here. 
you will please moisten this ground (here, pres, indof,); 
dd da gl are nam'd-a here ? will you moisten this ground F 
[here, pres.-fut.); antes hi mwi pdrere , heme onanziir e, 
whatever you said (or: whatever you may say, cf §320), 1 
accept ( pdrere, past); ant as hi nwn-a- pdrere , hcine manzur 
e, whatever you were saying, I accept ( pdrere , imperf.). 

The Negative Verb, 

§336. The negative verb is so integral a part of the 
language and has been illustrated so frequently in these 
pages, that a multiplication of examples would be super¬ 
fluous. Practically the only idiomatic use which merits 
separate comment will be found in the temporal sentence 
(§§420, 422). 

§337. It is rather the avoidance of the negative verb 
which, calls for illustration. The use of a separate word of 
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negation, as distinct from the negative verb, is in fact 
alien to the genius of the language. It is almost unknown 
among the wilder Brahms, with whom even the negative 
interjection becomes a mere click (§443) which hardly 
belongs to the sphere of articulate speech, while the less 
unsophisticated Brahui contents himself with an occasional 
u>e of some particle of negation, picked up from one of the 
neighbouring languages, 

§338. Chief among such negative particles are navd, 
lest, and net... nei , neither ... nor, both obvious loan¬ 
words: rtavd cldkd hares, mind you don’t come by here; 
mulkdi hi hindt, jahas jolct allau , ore nei bazohah assur 
nei khardsk, when I went to the field, there wasn’t a soul 
(lit. a spider’s web) anywhere, there were neither labourer, 
nor bullocks But the Brahui has found even in these simple 
particles of negation occasions for stumbling, for he sometimes 
uses navd as a noun, and inserts a pleonastic conjunction 
between nei ,. .nei ; navd hes, has narris , take caro you don’t 
go and run away; ni nei kanedi tenat bassas o nei tend 
dvdle men tissue, you neither came to see me yourself, nor 
sent me your news. In passing it may be noted that he even 
robs nac,a of its negative force : navd khudd e. aino pir-a kek, 
pray God it rain to-day; but in a ease like this the idea 
of the negative seems to be contemplated though euphem¬ 
istically suppressed, 

Tlie Passive Verb. 

§339. The passive hardly calls for detailed comment. It 
is indeed not infrequently avoided, chiefly by the inversion 
of the sentence, and to some small degree by coupling the 
infinitive of the active verb with the auxiliary manning, 
to become (§298 fin.). 

The imperative is rare, though it finds a place 
in uncomplimentary expressions: hasjingho hi numedn, 
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chattengm, be killed that we may be riel of you, The 
adverbial participle is hardly more common: Men.ya.lna 
lashhir hi pinna, ifl Vadishd ^hailing is a hindha, when 
the Mengal army was broken, it continued to be harassed 
as far as Wad. On the other hand the adjectival participle 
and the noun of obligation—it will 1 e remembered that 
those are identical with the forms in the active—arc 
used freely: Ioshkar ad hkaloJc dhdd-a inarch, nr and Jchaioh 
(tbdcl-a mafcih, plundered by an army a man will yet prosper, 
plundered at home—never; hand enahhond kholum ha an 
mahhlukUn dakkoi e, I must bide my wheat crop this year 
from the people. Of the tenses the presents and the perfect 
are probably the ones most commonly used, especially in the 
third persons: dd girdle fiantldre tikhinnir. fwdn e, if those 
things are placed here, well ; Mardd-r dakdn- hhn-ningik, 
Chilian da.ka.n- khauingpah, Murdar is visible from here, but 
not Chilian; nand siWc hat kalld urdti tihhingdr.o, all our 
arms have been stored in the large house. 

The Causal Verb. 

§341. The use of the causal verb varies with the nature 
of the simple verb from which it is derived (§285). If the 
causal simply supplies the place of a missing transitive verb, 
the fact that it happens to be a causal in form makes no 
difference to the structure of the sentence : tend Hume anlei 
kasfe? why did he kill his brother ? shtodn melhje tikwdfik, 
the shepherd will graze the slice]} 

§ 342 . The difference in use between the active and 
passive causal is best illustrated by those verbs, at once 
transitive and intransitive, from which both classes of causal 
may be derived (§286). The active causal is generally 
treated like an ordinary transitive, the agent which is the 
object of the causation being put in the accusative : o gang 
e> mag a l ode parifot, he’s dumb, but I'll make him. speak 
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o kart' e, niaga, £ ode binifvtt deaf though ho is, I made h im 
hear ; nt bttigwi affe$, mag a 7 ne hmifiva, you're not hungry, 
but 111 make you eat. But if the object on which the as'ent 
is made to act has to be specified, it also is put into the 
accusative, and the causal may therefore govern two accusa¬ 
tives as in the ordinary Indo-European idiom ; i ne dS 
iragke hmifiva. I'll make you eat this food; o katie da, 
l&halate benffe, he made me put on this robe of honour. 

§343. In the ease of a passive causal, ».<?., a causal 
derived from a transitive verb, the object is placed in the 
accusative; the agent by whom the object is acted upon 
is often omitted, but if it is specified, it is placed in the 
instmmental: tit dd avdle antei binifes ? why did you get 
this nows noised abroad ? i dd male tend Hamat makhlukafl 
ptirifot, IT3 get this news spoken of among the people 
through my brother; o tie tend htchakat knnijik, he'll get 
you bitten by bis dog. 

§344. The double passive causal (§2-87) is used in exactly 
the same way as the ordinary passive causal: % ode neat 
Jcasfifet, I got him killed by you; hand melfite tend ehtodmt 
fihwafif, have my sheep grazed by your shepherd; l ne 
ear karat MiuUflfoL I'll get you frightened by Government, 
But the double causal is a mouthful, and the simple causal is 
often used loosely in its stead: 7 ode neat kasfet; It and 
m&Vhte tend shwdnat Jchtoaf: ? tie mrkdrat khuUfot. 

§345. Several causals are used in a peculiar sense: e.g., 
khdoMfing. lit. to make to sleep: i ode asi tufakto JehdehifeL 
I gave him his quietus with one shot; rasefing, lit. to make 
to arrive: l ne dam rasefiva, I’ll overtake you presently; 
hampifing, lit. to cause to he loaded: huchehdte hampif, 
help to load the camels; laggifing, lit. to make to climb : i 
clmdghe lagg{femit I’ve lit tbe lamp ; darifing , lit. to make 
to .descend: o*kcma dirnle darifene , he's razed my wall to 
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the ground ; barifing , lit. to make dry: i ne kitati barifivo , 
I’ll out-talk you in conversation. 

Compound Verbs. 

§346. Nominal compounds: ni handafe asika ad ha, i 
dam bare a a, trait here for a moment. I’ll come presently; 
tend illand mathe cara-as ad ete hi iraghe tayccr hev. 
detain your cousin for a minute while I get the food ready; 
i dam darhigdsut, hidli&n daringdt , I had tired myself out 
and got down from my horse; har-vahhtas hi m leanto 
kdremdi salisus, i ne dam-a darijiva , every time you pit 
yourself against me in work, I’ll tire you out; o ddsd 
gait e, marram kappa-ia, he’s now engaged, don’t call him; 
shihdrdi pesh tanimat, hick du tammitau bane, I went out 
shooting, but nothing fell to my gun ; aga o paddi chahh-a 
MaUavaka, ala goc bdi titavaha, had he not cast a look 
back, why he wouldn’t have lost the race ; ddsd hi o clmoha 
hhandne, ode musit timing neki may dr e. for you to divorce 
her now that she has borne a child, would be scandalous; 
o iungdn hindne, sdr happa-ta, lie’s fallen into a sound sleep, 
don’t wake him up ; i divan ohaoattdteto be Tdhalhut, I 
passed through the water, sandals on feet; aino Saridvdi 
ha v, daldmi ho de hhalhand par aah di be harsengiva, if I 
start for Sariab to-day, III return to the village in ten days’ 
time; e mhhtas hi de hi halengd, ode hilh hare, vahhtas 
hi de iik ties , Mlh illd-ta, when the sun set, the fever 
seised him, when the sun rose, the fever left him; Imllidi 
sir dr, du-ha draffiitaseto hi bass , tap mass , as I was riding 
my horse, my hand struck against a tree and got hurt, 
kasarat-a bassnta, ndgumcm hhalaseti hibalhul tammdt, as 
I was walking along the road, I suddenly stumbled against a 
stone and fell; dashe s'da-atl i-hashshd, silemd duk pinna, 
she thrust the thread into the needle, and the eye of „ the 
needle broke. 
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§347. Potentials: m ode k]± ailing-a hem ? can you thrash 
him P l neto drogh paning~a kappara, J can’t tell lies with 
you; da ImlU MasUmgishd hiving hanpa.roa, this horse 
won’t be able to get as far as Mastung, I think; ni kane 
da Mm damning Imitates, you weren't able to remove me 
from here. 

§348. The passive compounds are analogous; o franeai 
khailing-a marek , he can he beaten by me; da khards derat 
tajhig-a- marek ? by whom can this bull be tied ? Such phrases, 
however, are often devoid of any idea of possibility, and are 
used as ordinary passives: he will be beaten by me; by 
whom will this bull be tied P 

§349. Inceptives; hand hhcmingto o dndenyati tamma, 
as soon as he saw me, he took to Ms heels; har-mhht hi ne 
khanik, hogMngafi-a tammik . every time she sees you, she 
hursts into tears; Jiharmdnd rasingto wMhh trail barer, 
ncorri»gap trnnmur, harehi hi i jaddta-ta, jaWng-a 
matai'usa, narrisa lundra . at the appearance of the wolf the 
sheep were panic-stricken and took to flight, in spite of my 
efforts they wouldn’t bo folded and continued to scatter. 

§350. Frequ&ntatives and eontiimatives are distinguishable 
only from the context; the difference between them is 

V 

indeed often fluid; o dushmancm har-vatiht narrisa kdik. 
he’s for ever running away from the enemy; nl arize- 
tirisa Mrnsa, o nd httc hintavaka . you never used to lose 
an opportunity to present a petition, but he declined to listen 
to what you had to say; l tie pdrisa hassnnut hi daha bqfa. 
I’ve told you time after time not to come tins way; i timghd 
cle ode pdrisa ho-ssmti'ut hi daun kappa, from morning till 
night I haven’t ceased telling him not to behave like tnis; 
into fehgcMng-vahhtam U sang a rap ihsmio, U daiskd tisfak 
khcilim ham, from bed-time last night when they entered the 
sangar up to now they've been keeping up a continuous ure; 


♦ 
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fa lei nan bcttamm , nt (laghAre dosha leas, don’t leave 
off sowing the field till we come; nana sardar haw o 
‘pira gk an irmgh tinea l an eh, ona mar imM e ki handun 
■ini ah. tirim hinoe, our chief keeps up the family tradition 
of never-failing hospitality, and we may hope that his son will 
foil ow in his steps; deand tile ha to taho zidt mar ism hind, at 
dawn the wind continued to increase. Significantly enough, 
if the object governed by the compound phrase is ail enclitic 
pronoun, it is attached to the latter element, notwithstanding 
the fact that this is an intransitive verb : dushmane rnonap 
s lido blsm. dale tirisa UndUa-ta , be had driven the foe ahead 
and kept goading him on. 

§351. Intensives and completives: tend kharase tab hand 
beite Indie kunek hoik, tic up your bullock or it’ll devour 
up all my grass; % mg a rosengtavata, huchohdle nd Imlle 
kadirmte Jetmgura Undr a, had I not arrived, the camels 
would have finished off all your grain; daumngd drvghdtehi 
H ni fiasco, l nekond chandUe khalhuwat hinanut, I'Ve 
thrashed many a man like you within an inch of his life for 
such lies as you tell; hindt hi- tend hiUle halev, hand 
rasSngdn must kashas hivdsas , I went to fetch my horse, 
but before I got to the spot he was stone dead. If the object 
of the sentence is an enclitic pronoun, it is attached to the 
last verb of the compound, intransitive though it is: harkas 
M hand monati harsengme, l Jchalhmut Umnut-tm, , I’ve 
thrashed soundly every man who lias stood in my way. 


mg- 
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§354. Nema, side, is used in exactly the same way and 
with the same meaning as para: land ngmaghdi, to me; 
n& nermghm , to you; khuddnti nemo, a ha /ft. from God; e 
mashema nemo, glim. from the direction of that hill. 

§355. Batagh, upper side, top :— da snnduklmd bat a g h e 
dir jor karene ? who has made the top of this box ? sordid 
dir Mta gh an kasar~a kek> the flood forces its way from tiro 
top, i.e., might is right; hat a ah, ho kcisarat has, please go 
by the upper road. 

Postpositional: Jama bdfaahm iulpa, ere tiiYh, don’t sit 
on me, git over there; o d'de nano, MiagJmi chat ties, he 
sprinkled the water over its, 

§356. Keraffh, lower side, bottom:— dd shahram Jceragh 
1ml dir e, the lower side of this village is water-logged; 
kcraghko mashdn kdrezas pesh tummane, a karez has been 
made from the lower hill. 

Postpositional: sarddr drakhtand keraghdn kachdrl e, 
the chief is in court beneath the tree; o tene karodna 
keraghun dakhdsas, he had hidden himself under the rivei 
bank; da. drakhtand keraghatl hallo Icodas e, there's a big 
cave underneath this tree, 

§357. 7i% top:— dd mashand zl kid hei e, the top of 
this hill is all grass. 

Postpositional; Murddrnd zldl bil-a-smi lea-re ^ there 
was a rainbow over Murdar ; dwalna, smi laggdt , X climbed 
on to the top of the wall; sang a met zitin tufaledk-a 
giddrengdm , bullets were flying over the sangar. 

§358. JBdSf bottom:—del dwaln-d tie barf darifene, 
mds-ta anna sal dm at e, the snow has knocked down the 
top of this wall, but the bottom of it is still intact In 
combination with mash, hill, mas generally forms a com¬ 
pound uoun; no/fid llhalk Mash~mdsa.it e, our village is 
the foot of the hill; mashand mds> however, is also used. 
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Postpositional: e drakhtmid masdi mungitd hut mi e, 
the rasps’ nest is at the foot of that free; duzz tene 
kumhand masdi rase/e, mishanu, chunk as laskskd . the thief 
plunged to the bottom of the pool, and brought up two 
handfuls of earth (referring to an ordeal by water 1 ; du 
machchle dinma mnsdu kashshdmii, I ? ve drawn up this 
fish from the bottom of the water. 

§359. Mon, front, face:— hand mondi filuno pickets e, 
there's a white spot on my face; nand urdnd won detikhut e, 
the front of our Tillage is towards the east. 

Postpositional: ni aga lean to jang-a, kesa. l ne hdldmnd 
monad-a dec a. if you fight with me, Ill hale you before the 
ruler; edno shikar a fi char muni hand mondn pesli lawman, 
in to-day’s hunt four hares got up in front of me ; o oh a Ho 
land a ali as e, tend moral-a chirrengik , he's a worthless 
fellow and follows his own nose : hasarlas hand mmai'i bass, 
me lammigm male ties, a wayfarer came a cross mo, and 
grave me news of vour coming. 

kr *■ 

§360. Mull, front:— m-uhe Hlba ghd i lea, nasi pa-, turn 
your face towards Mecca, and speak the truth. 

Postpositional: nd mar nd rjiuhafo (Idled rain mass, your 
son left here just before you; mmiedn kasas hand mith&i 
latent , not one of you came out to receive us; in knlle 
kctveme tend inuhat-a kesu-, kasan harvifpesa, you do all 
your work after yoiu* own bent and consult no one. 

§361. pad, back x—nand urdnd pad jahndmnait e, the 
back of our house is towards the south. 

Postpositional: nd pacltd haudaghas bassune, ne tar dr-a 
lek, a man has come after you and is giving you a shout ; 
dmhmcmk nd padcit tmnmdno, khuda, chds neto ant her, the 
enemies are in pursuit of you, God knows what they may do 
with you; o hand padan bass, he came from behind me ; o 
nd p&chito nanedji narrd , he fie cl from us just behind you. 
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§362= Bftji back i—kand ho/) Ihalh-a kek, Day back 
aclies; on a haj net mon barebar ajfas , there's no comparison 
between his hack and vour face, i.e., his influence oven in his 
absence is greater than yours even though you are present 

Postpositional: dir cld slw.hrand bajat-a hclik, the water 
flows behind this town; na bajdi 2 drogh tartmwt, 1 
haven’t lied against you. 

§363. Tah, interior, inside:-da inf ad no tali Khd&gi e, 
the inside of this gun is dirty. 

Postpositional: masltna tahtl pekdt, I entered inside the 
mosque; o nand Hshdrnd iahat hiningatl e, he’s walking 
within our crops; vatoklma tahan tufake Iclid/char tissut, 
I fired the gun from inside the encamping-ground; lane 
tihana, umm tahdi mon hare, when he saw me, he made 
for the inside of the house. 

§364. JS'idm, (Jhalawan, yam,), middl %\—sel]itma, nidmatl 
nand mull hinol off, in the middle of winter our country 
is no place to go to; lasarnd ydmdi nan-a-o a&ii eloe 
Khandn, we saw each other midway. 

Postpositional: ten-pa-ten jang Imho, nan mma nidmatl 
tammipana go on fighting among yourselves, we won’t come 
between you; land o land banana nidmatl jildl off, mum 
nand niarndn shani-a kappal, there's such perfect union 
between me and my father, a hare couldn’t run between us 

§365. Hah, rain, bank, side:— dd jaland rahk burs o, 
the banks of this torrent arc steep; joand rail ad hiningatl 
ass ki musi ha,nj monrm-ta bdl barer, he was going by the 
side of the stream when three ducks got up in front of him 

Postpositional: lashlar sobato nand tirdnd radian 
gidanenga, the army passed by our house early in the 
morning; o daun ndjor e ki kasas raMdi-ta himpak, he’s 
so ill that no one goes near him; da bdahana rahato kasar-a 
kail, the road goes by the side of this garden; mand 
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shakrand rahdi hi mad la das e, there’s a tamarisk grove 
by our Tillage. 

§366. Maud, track x—duzzata made gum harhmn, we’ve 
lost the thieves’ tracks. 

Postpositional: har-vafeht hi darbar mass. 1 nd randai-a 
bare-va, as soon as the meeting takes place. I’ll come for 
you; nd randat-a- chat bandaah-a ehirreugdra, ne khandr. 
khmlavas ? four men were roaming about after you, did 
they find yon or not ? 

§367. Keb, (kliSb), near, nearness:— 1 k has mate keb 
hared, I got near to the deer. 

Postpositional: hand kelcii beefes, please don’t come near 
me; bishe mat gh -a massaka , lease tern kehat UUtamka , 
if the ass had had horns, he would never have allowed any 
one near him. 

§368. Kh urk, near, nearness :—Kmak khurk <?,. murr 
e ? is ICanak near or far ? I ode belch# kh urk JchandL I saw 
him quite close. 

Postpositional: dd sixth rand IchnrM-i hallo taldfas e, 
there’s a large tank near this village; ond khurkdi hi Jdndi, 
zaghne hmJishd , leaned 1 vast mass, as soon as I got near him., 
he drew his sword and made straight for me; dd are Betaum 
fchv.rkdn-a batch, this man comes from near Las Bela. 

Postpositions. 

§369. Of the postpositions two are in a transitional 
stage and may bo treated as postpositional nouns governing 
the genitive, while the rest with the exception of -bd(r), like, 
are also used independently as nouns, adjectives or adverbs, 
from which they are indeed at times hardly distinguishable. 

J370. J>a rah (r«M), this side; e rah {raM), that 
silfe i—jalmi da raid massitt , tend huchche khandt, when I 
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got this side of the torrent, 1 saw ray camel; da shethrm e 
rah mrddr-m urd e, the chiefs house is that side of this 
village. These phrases may also govern the genitive like ihe 
ordinary postpositional noun : Mastunguci dd rah bei has e. 
e vah-ta bilntu e , on this side of Masking' there’s plenty 0 f 
grass, that side it’s dry. 

§371, I>a rnoti, this side; hS man (emon), that side:— 
Noshkend knurl an da man massitn , a si, khazmas bash mass, 
when we reached this side of the Nushki pass, a deer got 
up: dd parrqghfm Id he mon massus, khalkana molhe 
khanisei, when you get the other side of this hillock you’ll 
see the smoke of the village. These phrases may also be 
used as postpositional nouns: Mm-clCmul dd mon pir kattane, 
it hasn’t rained this side of Murclar. 

§372. Must, before: -hutcan must liilpa, don’t sit in 
front of mo (or: don’t sit before I do); ainodn mast i ud 
kh'wfmut, I haven't set eyes oil you before to-day; kasamt 
baiter an must tammipa, don’t go in front of your elders on 
the road; da mar ham gl a re must vctdl e, tin's lad (to judge 
by Ins impudence) was horn before his father. 

§373. GuSf after:— zara-asedn gud betrak , come after a 
while; ekm gud gap o shop mass, after that the gossip 
began; dah dean gudd-a barer a, I’ll come after ten days; 
p alt anna raid maiming an gud pir hare, it bbgan to rain 
after the regiment started 

§374. Tadf after: — d dah dean pud-a harem , I’ll conic 
after ten. days; o mean pad hind, lie went after you did. 

§375. JPizver, after, behind:— o kasarat nan ean pizzer 
dhis, he was left behind ns on the road; sellar: edn pizzer nd 
Ute giram karet, I forgot your words after a year; nand 
rahi manning an pizzer oftd fchallc lohakhar halk, their 
village caught lire after we started. 
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§376. Kh urk, near;—® ode shahrm Murk Manat. I 
saw him near the village; sarddrfchelati sarddrm Murk 
der e ? in the chief’s family who comes nearest the chief ? 

§377. ddtwrr, far from; —kanedsi murr tulh. sit far from 
me; dakdn murr ka-ta hi nan tulin , take it right away from 
here that we may sit down. 

§378, Peshcm t outside;— ur dr/hd n peslum sallmne, he’s 
standing outside the house; nam shahrm pesfian hallo 
nmchrMas e, there’s a large gathering outside our village. 

§379. She/, below;— mmhdn shef dir and chakkulas e, 
there’s a spring of water below the hill; nand shahrdn shef 
pen aotkll aff, there’s no habitation below our village. 

§380. Pd, h&r, like;—Unlike other postpositions bd, bar 
has no existence except as a postposition. It is indeed so 
closely connected with the noun it governs that the ablative 
case-suffix -da changes before the labial to - dm: o tend 
ka rente ddrdm-bd hare, he did his work like this; e hueh 
Imllmm-hd dndengik, that camel gets over the ground 
like a horse; mar and shawih butaxmd jaThdm-bdr e, the 
desire of a youth is like a bush-lire. It wall be noticed 
that the final consonant is ordinarily omitted unless the 
postposition immediately precedes the copula. So closely 
incorporated Is this combination of noun and postposition, 
that it is freely employed as an attributive adjective ; §83 
fin.) : ddf&mbarpen JiulUas Mandnus ? have you seen such 
another horse as this ? 


Prepositions. 

§381. Poghair (baghaire), except, without t—kunrno 
gird-as pen allau ha cthair hamo musi hairing ar an, there 
was nothing else to eat save those three sanclgrou.se; haghah 
hand \ ukrmn ddkkn Mwipes, don t go from here without my 
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orders; baghoire of an pen hane kasas off, I’ve no one but 
him ; baghlire nean l shikar hi himpara , I won’t go shooting 
without you. 

§S82. -Be- 5e$ (l/edc), without, except ‘.—he neon kane 
drdm-a bofak , I’m restless without you; 5c pdningan kane 
da hhalat rasengd, I got this robe of honour without saying 
a word ; bed nd huhmdn i dare h afar a, I won’t come here 
without your orders; bede nean i tend dr die kasase pdtanut, 
with the exception of yourself I’ve told my news to no one. 

§383. Sava (savae), except, without;— savd dah hetdn 
pen kulle knre garr halhime, with the exception of ten 
she-goats the whole dock has got the mange; savde 
fkitdd gh dn pen der hand arse bir/oe ? who else save God 
is likely to listen to my prayer P 

§384. The three prepositions may also be used postposi¬ 
tional^, but only in the forms baa hair, bed, savd, which 
seems to indicate that the incremental -e is a reminiscence of 
the izdfai {of. §156) : nean nd rnatem baa hair i pen kasato 
sidli kappara, I won’t have relations with any one save 
with you and your sous; plr pujchlrdtemi bed * dd shahre 
hushiva, with the exception of the saints and the holy men 
I’ll fire this town ; nean savd pen kasas dd ditzze halling-a 
kappak, no one but you can catch this robber. 

§385. P«, to, etc.:—■?«. ama mon pa mon droah-a pasa ? 
bow can you lie face to face ? dd pa du hindra, they were 
going along hand in hand; ten pa ten Mt-a karera , they 
■were talking one to another; hullik goati tihqf pa khaf 
dudengaU o, the horses are racing neck to neck (lit. ear to 
car). Though pa, which is of course a loan-word, is never 
used except between two identical words, it appears to 
approximate to a preposition proper in such examples as the 
following : du pa du halkusa hindra. they went along 
holding hand in hand; hiichckdk Hhh pa, lifoh Usswo jang-q 
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hera, the camels have put neck to neck and are engaged la 
light. On the other hand fen-pa-ten (§119), self by self, is 
frequently treated as a compound noun pure and simple: 
fm-pa-tenan mm hulpabo, don’t borrow from one another. 
So completely is the phrase regarded as a compound, that its 
declension, instead of following the lines of the reflexive 
pronoun, is perfectly regular. 
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§386. The majority of the adverbs are palpably cases of 
nouns or pronouns. Tho latter fall into a group by them¬ 
selves which, will be conveniently exhibited later {§388} 
The former are exceedingly numerous : e.g , monati, ahead ; 
paddL back ; Imreai , mderdi, late ; legato, in the evening ; 
sola to. in the early morning; digarto, in the latter part of 
the afternoon; peshimdi, in the afternoon ; vaMt-i-mnasedi, 
at the dead of night; jmini at, jwmii'kd, shon-lat, sharrikd 
(from jwanl, shorn, goodness), well. Such adverbs might 
be multiplied indefinitely, and illustrations of their use seem 
hardly necessary; monati tammipa, pacldi ma, don’t forge 
ahead, fall back o isto mderdi bass, he came late last 
night; l legato hw'edi rasengbt, I arrived late in tho 
evening; tend dagh&re jicamka das, sow your land pro¬ 
perly ; hand hitdte ode sharnat binifis, repeat ray words to 
him accurately. One couple will repay special note : 
though ‘by day 5 is expressed by the ordinary ablative 
dean, ‘ by night* is not aoMcin as might have been expected, 
but nanikdn, which appears to be an example of the fusion 
of two case-suffixes. 

§387. The foregoing adverbs are formed from nouns still 
in common use. in a few similar formations the. derivation 
Jess obvious, the noun being otherwise obsolete; eg., fmat, 
straight, outright ; halo-at. with difficulty; hastw, everywhere, 
pentln, elsewhere, hie Atm (with negative), nowhere. 1 These 
adverbs are important enough to deserve passing illustration . 
thfaknd sum bisat visMmnd iahii Jagad. the rifle-bullet hit 
straight on the centre of the target; take draMktdte bisat 
bejchdn lord, the wind plucked the trees up bodily from 


1 These three compounds are occasionally declined - m ode ha/tinati 
hlk. m i r ,ig-a isesfl., yoa can see him everTwhere. »>■ 
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s; hast in Ms, Ijhucldnd dsnian e, wherever you go, 
teaven is above you, i.e., you can’t escape from 
?s oi. this world ; dare na■ gv.zrdn in a fale, pentin bin, 
can. t get a living here, go elsewhere; Makiiranna 
en kichtm vadi~& metfah, the Mekran camel is 
ble nowhere else. 


3, A very important group is comprised of adverbs 
from pronominal bases :— 


1 ’*— T —• 

j Demonstrative. 

I----—_. 



Proximate. 

j Mediate. 

Remote. 

j xmerrog’ative. 

da. 

r 

I 0. 

e. 

am? a-? 

dam, now. 

* • * 



ddska (v), up to 
now. 

: 

Geka(n). 

eska(n). 

... 

ddre(7c) } here. 

ore(k). 

ere (7c). 

ardre{7c) ? 

*da?esk. 

* ores k. 

*eresk. 

*ardresh ? 

! ddkain) , hence, j 

( ' 1 

1 oba{ri). 

ehd(n), ; 

arakti{n) ? 

j daresfta(n) ; up 
| to here. 

oreskd («) . 

ereshd(n ). 

amreska(n)? 

* dmelodin). 

* or chain), - 

! 

*ere1ed\n). 

i *am}'SM(n) ? 

dang {t), in this 
direction. 

ong(i). 

i 

engiy). 

amngil) ? 

j 

,i dmgrn, towards 
this direction. 

ongd.i. 

i 

engdi. 

arangdi ? 

ddngdn, from 
this direction. [ 

origan . 

engm. 

arcwgdn ? 

i *dahvn, thus. 

ohun . 

5 him. 

unm{rj ? 

dmm. 1 


J 


% duhuit. j 

J 

| 
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It will be observed that the series dtirek , etc., bears the 
same relation to the series darek cut, etc., as the series dtiresk, 
etc., bears to the series dat'eskem, etc. The forms marked with 
an. asterisk are comparatively rare. There arc a few other 
variants; thus eng(i), engdi , eng tin arc not infrequently 
aspirated, hengii ), hengdi, hengtin, while dd$ka<n) is often 
displaced by daisied (n), both forms moreover varying with 
taskd(n) } taiska(n). The full forms dtirek, dares!:tin, etc., are 
imperative if immediately followed by the copula (of. §42), 
and are occasionally used in other connections. The de¬ 
monstratives are frequently employed in the intensive form 
handaska{n ), hmioska(}i), hameslca(n), etc IJandnn, the 
ordinary form of the intensive adverb, is slightly irregular. 
Certain Jhalawans, notably the Haruni Muhammad Hasnis, 
who corrupt the intensive proximate demonstrative pronoun 
to hannci (§129), corrupt the corresponding adverbs in a 
similar manner : hcmndskd(n ), hctnndfe(k), etc Tlie conver¬ 
sion of the adverbs of manner into attributive adjectives has 
already been discussed (§ 132 ). To this pronominal gioup 
belongs emtei ? why ? which is apparently an accusative 
from ant ? what ? and may possibly contain an older form 
of the accusative case-sudix (§139). 

§ 389 . Examples: m antei cldsa bassunus f e handasa 
rail massune , why have you come now ? he has just started; 
eskd ki nl bat anus, l lancltifek vt. until you come, I 
remain here; i daun netjor massut ki Icanetin daJeha mat cm 
ki i slum handdreska barev, I became so ill that T hadn't it 
in me to get as far as from there to here; ntelhk dang ait 
o s heng pattipa ta , the sheep are towards this direction 
don't search for them over there ; artistgtin-a harem ? wti»gl 
kdsa ? whence do you come and whither do you go ? mna 
hemus, pitida yd swtir 1 how did you come, afoot or riding ? 
mon arangtii posh tammanm ? facing in what direction have 
you set out ? „ 
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§ 390 . Except in the case of the interrogatives the 
force of the various series is somewhat fluid. Thus dakan, 
oMn. eMn, which properly denote motion from, and dangi, 
ongt, engl, which denote direction in, may he used of 
time, like * hereafter.’ • henceforth,’ and similar adverbs in 
English: daMn gud clrakhtdk pnnn-a sholira , after this 
the trees will shed their leaves; e demean hi l ne Manamd, 
ohm ddngi t jor matcmwi, from the day 1 saw yc-u, yes, 
from that time to this, I haven't been, well; ainom engl 
bane nets Mreoi aff, from this day henceforth I wash my 
hands of you. Again, the series dakS{n), oM(n), chain), 
though primarily denoting motion from, is sometimes used 
with reference to motion along or rest in the vicinity of 
a place: Sarovmm Ioshkar sohato ohm giddrenyd, the 
Sarawan army passed by thereabouts at dawn; S bitehatem 
ti> Ip a Id nd puchclmtetz liohehor. ddkd tulh, don’t sit on 
that rubbish or it’ll stick to your clothes, sit somewhere 
over here. 

§ 391 . The missing adverbs of time are supplied by 
combinatious of the noun vahht, time, with am I which ? 
or with the corresponding loan-word chi ?: am zatihi ? 
cMvcdcht ? (commonly corrupted to china?) when? arS 
valdiUin ? chi vaMkfdn ? ch'/vaghcm ? from what time? 
cord vakhtishd ? chi cakhtisM ? chiva-iska? up to what 
time? 

§ 392 . The interrogative adverb of manner also appears 
as an abstract noun, amarl ? (lit, ‘howness’?) whether 
undeclared or in the construct state, amarlat t amort ai ? 
amanita ? : hmn-o rupaite hi m dares, a,man gum kares-td ? 
how did you lose those rupees you took away? ni amariaf 
bassoons, jangat yd jchairat f how have you come, for war 
or iij peace ? til ainarlha hand sial us ? m what way are 
you. relation of fiiine ? 
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§393. Another important group of adverbs has refer¬ 
ence to days, nights and years:— 

aino, davacly to-day. 


doTO, yesterday. 

pagga. 

to-morrow. 

mul&h'Udo, the day before 

palme, 

the day after to¬ 

yesterday. 


morrow. 

kianulkhndo, three days ago. 

kiide, 

three days hence. 


Jsumade, 

four days hence. 


is to, 

dare nan, 
mulkho nan, 


beg Osh to-night. 

last night. panel beg&i, to-morrow night 
the night before polme begdi, two nights 
last. hence, 

three nights ago. Mde hagai, three nights 

hence. 


ena&ho, this year. 

Jchado, last year. lo-s&l, 

mustirfehado, the year before musitimiko 
last. sal, 


next year, 
the year after 
next. 




A discussion of the derivation of these adverbs, which 
presents in some cases considerable difficulty, lies outside 
the scope of the present volume. The fact that the Brahui 
reckons the 24 hours as beginning with the evening, 
accounts for the meaning of dare nan. Though kmmlkho 
non and Icmnlde begdi are occasionally heard, the series is 
rarely earned so far back. Indeed, one or two adverbs 
included in the series hardly belong to the workaday 
vocabulary. There are a few local variants; pagga m, 
Bode, not to-morrow, the next day, and even elode by itself 
are sometimes used for the ordinary palme ; ainakho, this 
year, occasionally displaces enalcho ; the Zahris corrupt 
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isto to ishto, while the Nicharis employ tmmjchado for 
niustirhhado. 

§394 These words are used in the first instance as 
adverbs : hand ttum aim rdh't mass . kude yd IcmuJde dare 
rasengih , rnv brother started to-dav and will arrive hero 
three or four days from now. But they are for the most 
part susceptible of being used as declinable substantives : 
tthado ainond de hand bdo-j Kechdi hind, ddshd bat an e, 
this very day last year my father went to Keek and Las 
not come back yet; l date ddmidi-i&ha as a da matanut, up 
to this present day I haven't been happy here. JBegdi is 
of course already in an oblique case. 

§395. The concluding portion of this section has been 
reserved for a few miscellaneous adverbs which do not range 
themselves readily in any of the groups already discussed, 
and which seem to merit detailed illustration by reason 
either of the obscurity of their derivation or the idiomatic 
part they play in the language. 

§396. Annai still; (with negative) yet :—i ne pdret 
HriaJc, ni mind tusunus ? 1 told, you to go and are you 
still seated ? enaj&ho anna Kaohchldi hintamm , we haven’t 
gone to Eachhi yet this year ; anna tufak tavdr hare hat tan. 
gad tamma, the crack of the rifle had hardly yet been heard, 
when the hill-sheep fell; dorrnge anna much kattamis Jci 
hand kuchah mtirue haleh, as soon as you gather up the leash, 
my hound will seize the hare. Very occasionally the ease- 
suffix -isM is added : anndskd batane, he's not come yet. 

§397. W again, back:— i ne pdret bafa-> ni vd lassunus ? 
I told you not to come, and have you come again? 
chukkate harch'% hi mirdna, a vd drrdi-a bassura, in spite 
of our efforts to drive the birds, they kept coming back to 
the. water; enajeho hi Mmf , vd local-a bareva, if I go this 
■year, I’ll come back next. 
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§303. Another important group of adverbs has refer- 


enee to days, nights and years: 

— 



aino, d&vadi, to-day. 


daro. 

yesterday. 

pagga, 

to-morrow. 

mulitkudo, 

the day before 

palme , 

the day after to¬ 


yesterday. 


morrow. 

hmml^kudo, 

three days ago. 

hide, 

three da>vs hence. 

* 



Jcurmde, 

four days hence. 


begat, to-night. 


isto, 

last night. 

u- 

pam legal. 

to-morrow night 

dare nm, 

the night before palme begad, two nights 


last. 


hence. 

vmlkko nan, 

three nights ago. 

bade begai. 

three nights 




hence. 


gnaJehOf 

this year. 


Jchado, 

last year. 


next year. 

■mustirldhado, 

the year before 

mnsitimlho 

the year after 


last. 

sal, 

next. 


A discussion of the derivation of these adverbs, which 
presents in some cases considerable difficulty, lies outside 
the scope of the present volume. The fact that the Brahui 
reckons the 24 hours as beginning with the evening, 
accounts for the meaning of dare nan. Though humulkho 
nrm and Jeumade begai are occasionally bear’d, the series is 
rarely carried so far back. Indeed, one or two adverbs 
included in the series hardly belong to the workaday 
vocabulary. There are a few local variants: pagga na, 
elode, not to-morrow, the next day, and even elode by itself 
are sometimes used for the ordinary palme ; amafflbo. this 
year, occasionally displaces majeko: the Zahris corrupt 
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isfo to ishto, while the bfieharis employ mmikkado for 
mmtirJchado. 

§394. These words are used in the first instance as 
adverbs; hand Hum aino rtiM mass, hude yd kumdde dare 
rasengtk , my brother started to-day and will arrive here 
three or four days from now. But they are for the most 
part susceptible of being used as declinable substantives: 
hhado ainond- de hand burnt Keehm hind, daska butane, 
this very day last year my father went to Iveeh and has 
not come back yet; 5 delve ddvadi-isha a sit da medmut , up 
to this present day I haven't been happy here. Begai is 
of course already in an oblique case. 

§395. The concluding portion of this section has been 
reserved for a few miscellaneous adverbs which do not range 
themselves readily in any of the groups already discussed, 
and which seem to merit detailed illustration by reason 
either of the obscurity of their derivation or the idiomatic 
part they play in the language. 

§396. Anna:, still; (with negative) yet:—| nS parit 
hinalt, mi anna tusumis ? I told you to go and are yon 
still seated ? enafeho anna Kuchchidi hintamm, we haven’t 
gone to Ehciihi yet this year; anna tufak tamr hare hat tan, 
gad tavimd, the crack of the rifle had hardly yet been heard, 
when the hill-sheep fell; damage anna much kattanm hi 
hand kuchak mnrue hatch, as soon as you gather up the leash, 
my hound will seize the hare. Very occasionally the case- 
suffix -iskd is added: anndshd butane, he’s not corue yet. 

§397. TVI, again, back:—? ue pdret bafa, m vd bassimus T 
I told you not to come, and have you come again: 
cJmhhdte harchi hi mirana, o vd dlrdi-a bassura , in spite 
of our efforts to drive the birds, they kept coming back to 
the. water; emilch a hi hindt, va- low!-a barSm, if I go this 
year, I’ll come back next. . _ 
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§398. Gtira, then, later:— asiha hand para a M i ha, 
gurd engi kin, first come to me and tlien go oyer there, 
dam gait ut, gurd ba, I’m busy now, come later. 

§399. Askar, wantonly -.—hand on a lattm tappets allau. o 
aslcdr bass kanr khalk, lie and 1 had no feud between us, be 
came and struck me wantonly ; l aw,a ode tend dagMrnd 
fasle bastikhlv ? o dsledr hare lies, hand daahare Jckwdfe. 
why should I make Mm a present of my crops ? it wasn’t 
by accident that lie brought his flock along and grazed them 
on my land; m chdsa hi t navkar ut, ni askar-a baresa. 
seiibe Jcemedi sotefisa, you know I’m an inferior, so you 
come without rhyme or reason and stir up the Sahib against 
me. Askar also appears in the construct state, as karat, 
as hard n, with the same meaning'. 

§400. Hiimulas, openly :~~nl rum,aids am a drogh-apasa ? 
how can you lie openly ? nd llum heme rdm aids daghdmn 
javdb hare, your brother declined in public to give me the 
land; dnzz rumalds kemd mondn kher hare, the thief ran 
barefacedly away from me. 

§401. Set, at last \—nl ago, cluzzi-a kesa, net asi deas 
hailing os, if you go on thieving, you stand to be caught 
one fine day; kemd paningat harem hat tern net td hi tene 
Jchardb karife, he declined to act according to my advice 
until in the end he brought himself to min, , 

§402. Mila, simply, purely, altogether dr or/A papa, 
'Alia rdst pd, don’t lie, speak nothing hut the truth; i 
nilld nd khdtirdn da mnlke illeva, it’s purely on youi 
account that I leave this country; dd hulliki sad rupeil mild 
ear tissunut. I’ve given a hundred rupees, hard cash, foi 
this horse. 

§403. Bira, simply, etc. bedlte bira dir karemus, 
you’ve made the broth nothing but water ; enajeho darbdratl 
bira Jhaldvd/mk bcissuno, Scerdvdnik kul narrdno metsh karSno, 
this year only the Jhalawans have come to the durbar, the 
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Sarawans have all fled and taken to the bills • o him shdmato 
bass, be came quite after -sunset. The definite attributive 
adji,otiro or wluit appears to be such, lira aha, is used in a 
similar manuer : btragjia dro ghat aha las-a mafeso-, gird cast 
hum pa, you won’t got off by siinph 1\ ing. tell a modicum of 
truth also. Compare the use of It on, iivaghd (§l*il), and of 
the two words below. 

§ 404 . Sfitmn, simply, etc. l ne paret paih,- hata, a. 
sJiuna dir kesunus, I told you to bring milk, and you’ve 
brought simply water ; da dr a Kid ska nap ann e. this tree is all 
leaf ; nil da ahar sharia pah e, kharrisind pin aff tahti-kt. 
your land’s nothing but wood, there isn't the name of grass 
in it. Skanaa/id is also used: da •mdslite hi na llrnn ha neat 
bahd karene , slum a glut bach o, this pulse your brother sold 
me is pure refuse. 

§ 405 . Chora, simply, etc.:— a hand f drag Mi char a 
aside- bassune , he has come to me once only; kane char a 
bei baker e. pen gird-os Ich-wdhipora, I need grass only, I 
want nothing else. Ohara glia is also in use. 

§ 408 . €/td, please understand 1 kane chd nd hid uni 
bahae e, I'd have you know it's simply your welfare (lir. 
head) that I desire Emphasis and i: tonation, however, 
furnish the best equivalent for this highly idiomatic word : 
tend rdhl manningd-n invest ui ihd kane sahi-a karesa ki 
i m mon-di-a bernufa, you ought to have told mo before 
you started, that I might have come oat in receive you; 
iii chd rd si-a jidrisa hi nd- kite kk ( f-a torero, you shoulo 
have spoken the truth , so that they might have given ear 
to what you said; o chd duzzl kapp. art he? suppose he 
dors it thieve, what is he to do ? i chd drogh-a pdm, rest 
gar oka -nT ns, lio, ho, so X am the one who tehs lies, and you 
are Mr. Truthful. 

1 ^Though now used as a true adverb, ch-s is in origin simpiy tbs impera-* 
lave singular of cht-ing. Hence ike dialectical variants to-, tin (§261). 
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THE CONJUNCTION. 

§407. is natural that; the conjunction should play a 
minor part in the language, for the working of the Brahui 
mind is simple and finds expression in the simplest terms 
Sentence follows sentence, knit together as a rule, not 
by conjunctions, but by the sequence of ideas, Of the 
conjunctions which are found in the language, the large 
majority have been borrowed from outside, and not one has 
yet succeeded in making itself indispensable. They are as 
it were still on their trial, though with tho IBradmits over- 
widening intercourse with the outside world their survival in 
the struggle for existence is for the moat part a foregone 
conclusion, The best illustration of these remarks will be 
found in the conditional sentence. 

The Conditional Sentence. 

§408. In most highly developed languages supposition 
and conclusion are usually fused together into oue complex 
whole. But even in such languages, notably, for instance, 
in German, the more primitive method of splitting up the 
hypothetical idea into its component parts has maintained its 
place, especially in proverbs and poetry, in which archaic 
expressions are preserved by a kind of atavism. 

§409- In Brahui the idiom varies not only with the 
tribe, but noth the individual. The .more the tribe and the 
'more the individual have come into contact with alien 
languages, the greater the tendency to affect the use of 
conjunctions. In the language of the unsophisticated 
Brahui the use of the conjunction is the exception and not 
the rule. Supposition and conclusion are presented side by 
side as independent statements, or rather the supposition is 
put in the form of a query, which is answered by„ the 
conclusion in the form of a rejoinder. 
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§410, To take the simple conditional: m kasa, l neto 
barem, you’re going, you s&y, I’ll come with you; or: are 
you going? PH come with you; if you’re going, PH come 
with you ; paisa ajfhk itonit, % ne etiva, if you'we no money 
with you, I 5 11 give you some. The conclusion may of 
course bo contained in an imperative or an interrogation: 
gat affes , dir ete-ka, if you’re not busy, give me water; 
ni Jcanto salipes, i ardng kav ? if you won’t stand by me, 
whither shall 1 go ? 

§411, If the condition refers to a remoter or improbable 
future, the idiom is somewhat peculiar. The supposition is 
presented vividly to the mind as a fait accompli; the 
conclusion follows pat, like the conclusion of a syllogism. 
The verb of the protasis is in the past, while the verb of 
the apodosis ia in the present-future, etc, as the case may he : 
sardiir bmg, ncorn bekhe kashshik, f suppose) the chief heard— 
lie’ll pluck up our root, Le., if the chief hears, he’ll cast us out 
root and branch ; mass tanka, barof , if I can, I’ll probably 
come; hand banningnd bin gw, kasass popes, if you hear 
of iny arrival, please tell no one ; ni norms, l dd matlkctft 
tulparot, if you run away, I don’t intend to stay in. this 
country, 

§412. To express a past unfulfilled condition the verb 
is placed in the imperfect in both sentences : i imrmta, 
Ioshkar muohchdi a nan aka, had I run, the army would 
have run in a body ; jicdno Htmas-a massusa, ctin<> hand due 
halkma , had you been a true brother, you would have 
grasped my hand (in friendship) to-day. In the case of the 
substantive verb the past is commonly used for the imperfect, 
especially for vividness ; pin-ding an m kaskma , jwfci ass, it 
wore well you had died sooner than beg. 

§413. In the Jhalawan dialect the place of the imper¬ 
fect is preferably taken by the past conditional (§S16): di 
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1mm hete dussosus, l nd mare, Ichalosnt. had you stolen my 
die-goat. I would hare beaten your son; m 'in aha!a a raid 
mcirosns, dare irughun, mast rasMgosvs, bad you started 
betimes, you would have arrived here before dinner. If, as 
sometimes happens, both tenses are used side by side, the 
past conditional is generally found in the protasis, the 
imperfect in the apodosis: * no, nrdaJmi barrmd. m sarur-ci 
narretsa , bad I come to your house, you would certainly have 
run away. 

§414. The conditional conjunctions aga (agar), lii , if. 
In view of the possible ambiguity in these disjunct sen¬ 
tences, it is not surprising that the Bralmi makes an ever- 
increasing use of the conditional conjunctions, which not 
only facilitate the expression of his ideas, but add to his 
mental machinery. The insertion of the conjunction simply 
binds the sentences together; the tense of the verbs is in no 
wise altered: nl aga kdsa, i neto bareva, if you’re going, IT1 
come with yon; sarddr aga ling, nand bekhe kashshil' , if the 
chief hears, he’ll cast us out root and branch; l H narrata , 
lashhar nmohchdi-a narraka, had I run, the army would 
have run in a body It should be noted that ki never, aga 
rarely, stands first in the sentence; their proper place is 
immediately after the subject. Ki has often a temporal 
rather than a conditional force (§419). 

§415. The conclusive conjunctions gurd, ala, to , The 
conclusion is itself not infrequently introduced by one of the 
conjunctions gurd, ala, to, which may be rendered by c then,’ 
' well,’ c why,’or some such word: o aga aino batau, gurd 
chds ki dame Mi ties, if he doesn’t turn up to-day, then you 
may take it that he lost Ms case ; hand htttils aga rust affas. 
ala drogh 1mm mafaror, if my words don’t come true, well 
they won’t prove lies at any rate; aino aga bassus, to 
kulldn jwwi e, if you come to-day, why that’s the best of 
all In such sentences also the conditional conjunction is 
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frequently omitted : narrUavantt, ala ant-a harem ? if we 
hadn't fled, what on earth were wo to do? hand, an a he 
kasfer. gura l ne bar dm-a ket>a, if tiny kill my husband, 
then I'll marry you; hohar asi sal rasempak-ta, to malice 
sunn-a kek, if one fine year he doesn’t receive the revenue, 
well he’ll lay the country waste. 

§41 6, The conditional conjunction aga na, if not. The 
ordinary way of expressing the idea conveyed by ‘other¬ 
wise’ is to repeat the verb of tie first clause in the 
negative: m ( ago ) bassits, jwan, [aga) bataves, m mulh 
sarMn-a marek, if you come in, well and good, otherwise your 
laud will become confiscated to Government, The negative 
verb may, however, he omitted and its place taken by aga m ; 
m aga bassm, jicdn, aga no., nd milk sarkart-a mar eh; o 
Jchdlckar, logga. aga net, apokas (kind hatarena, burn, oh fire, 
or we’ll bring a rival for you (a regular child’s saying to 
a fire that won’t burn). 

The Concessive Sentence. 

§417. The concessive conjunctions aga, again, although. 
The concessive sentence is on all foul's with the conditional. 
The use of the conjunction simply makes the concessive 
meaning the more explicit: ni (aga. agahi ) sadvdr pas, l 
nedl bocar-a happara, though you say it a hundred times, 
I won’t trust yon. 

The Temporal Sentence. 

§ 418 . A temporal relation between two sentences can he 
expressed without employing a conjunction: pir-a leek, 
puden-a mar eh, when it rains, it turns cold ; Imrmlcht l on a 
jahdi hindfa, ode Tdhaniavata, whenever 1 went to his place, 
I missed seeing him; Jchalk tulok ass, dung rasefe , the people 
were seated when the robber-band came down upon them. 
If there is some contingency implied in the temporal clause, 
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the ordinary rule of the conditional applies to tiro tense of 
the verb (§411} : pat an karsengd, Mmrat shikar kariw 
baroe, when and if he returns from gathering wood, the 
chances are he’ll shoot on the way home. The distinction 
between a temporal and a conditional sentence is of course 
often somewhat subtle. 

§419. The temporal conjunction M, when. The insertion of 
a conjunction in such sentences merely makes the temporal 
relation explicit: tiuzz hi narriJc, hascise Jchabctr-a Ufah, 
when the thief makes off, he doesn’t advertise his move¬ 
ments ; bandd hi khandt-ia, tufcikat fckaleva-ta, I’ll shoot 
him on sight; l owl jchulkdi hi hmata, o bag-a Ussaha, 
whenever I went to his encampment, he used to show me 
his heels; heir«he hi gntldr, Jkal&vcmna lashhar pinna, 
when they seized the banner, the army of the Jhalawans 
was broken. 

§420, The negative plays an important part in temporal 
sentences of past narration. Its use in the first clause 
implies an abrupt interruption in the action by the second 
which is usually, hut not necessarily, introduced by the 
conjunction: o narritavesas hi nan rasefm-ta, he had 
scarcely begun, to run away when wc overtook him o 
slid lire heb kattavesas, pulus hallc-ta, no sooner had he 
approached the town than he was arrested hv the police 
This idea is idiomatically expressed by coupling affirmative 
and negative together; o iraahe hinges huntavesas hi 
mewduh bassur, he had barelv tackled his meal when the 
guests arrived ; nan urdghdn pesh tammdn pesh tammiiavan, 
pir met ling a , we uo sooner put our face out of doors than 
the rain began. 

§421. The temporal conjunction ta hi. Used with the 
affirmative verb, id hi means as long as, whilst, since * 

T 

Id hi zinda ut, ne ydt-a hem, as long as I live; I’ll remember 
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yon; id hi i harem harem.it> ni hhachoh massumis, whilst I’ve 
been toiling, you’ve been asleep; ia hi i date bmsimut , i tie 
shah rati Tchantamit, since I’ve come here, I haven't set eyes 
on you in the village. 

§422. Used with the negative verb the conjunction 
denotes until. If reference is made to future time, the 
ordinary tense is the perfect, though the present indefinite 
is also used ; in past narration similarly the verb is generally 
in the pluperfect: td hi l batamd, dahti bash tnofes. mind you 
don’t rise from here until I come ; id hi m bafes, l Jumddrek 
tit, until you come, I remain here; id hi ond tufa km 
tavdre bintavesun,jang halt man, until we heard the sound 
of his rifle, we didn’t show fight. 

§423. The compound hmnesha hi, lit. up to that time, 
that, is used in the same manner and with the same meanings. 
In some parts dang hi, lit. in this direction, that, may be 
heard, and also tan-hi, which may be a corrupted form of 
either td hi or dang hi. 

The Pinal Sentence. 

§424. The final conjunctions hi, (hrin\darki ki (lit. for 
the sake of this, that), that, in order that; navd, ki navd, 
lest. The present indefinite, or subjunctive as it might be 
called, is generally used in the subordinate clause even in 
past narration (§312): halite sen ha ki l siodr marev , saddle 
the horse that I may ride; i ond pdragMi bandar hi hindt 
hi o hand arse line, I went to him that he might listen to 
my petition; % hhn-Uva navd o ne Jchane, I’m afraid he may 
see you; 'kjidlchare hasfif hi navd nand urde hushe, put out 
the fire or it’ll burn down our house. In past narration 
the subordinate verb is occasionally in the imperfect, and 
imperfect and present indefinite are sometimes even used 
loosely side by side: * bandar ki hhullsusut hi navd o tie 
Jchandha, gird-as pdreha, I had feared he might see you and 

< 3 . 
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say something; l handafki hmsusut hi o hand, lute Jchaf-a 
ioreka, ddflci batavesut M 'kane gh urmnk ete, I had oome 
that he might lend an ear to what I had to say, not that he 
might rebuke me. 

The Relative Sentence, 

§425. The language is devoid of a relative- pronoun, and 
the place of one is partially supplied by the adjectival, participle 
(§322). The most primitive way of expressing* the idea 
conveyed by a relative pronorm in other languages is to state 
two apparently independent sentences side by side. In the 
forefront is placed the element common to both. If this is a 
noun, it is usually qualified by one or other of the demons¬ 
trative pronouns especially in the intensive form (of. §131). 
Its ease depends of course on its function in the sentence to 
which it primarily belongs. If it happens to be the subject 
of the second sentence, it is generally omitted altogether in 
it; otherwise it is represented as a rule by a pronoun: hame 
ham, narrdne. hand Mai hand aff, that prisoner who has 
escaped, doesn’t belong to my encampment; hamo shahrm 1 
pesh tmnmdf , detik-paraaM.it e, the village I came from, 
lies to the east; hamo mdhrmi i swa.r as.mi, plr assalca, the 
riding camel I rode on, was old; hamo JmlUe l Khado halkumt, 
ZnaMo paddi sad rupeued tismt-ta , that horse I had bought 
last year, I gave back this year for a hundred rupees. 

§436. If the relation between the two sentences is hypo¬ 
thetical, the tense is governed by the rules in the con¬ 
ditional sentence: harhas hand hukme mamiiicw, 2 dd 
shahran JcashsMva-ta, every man who dares to disobey my 
order. I’ll turn out of this village; harhas hand hulsme 
mamitmaka , l da shahrm kashshdta-ta, I would have 
turned out of this village any mart who dared to disobey my 
order. s ■ 
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§4:27. The antecedent, as it may conveniently be called, 
frequently receives the addition of the enclitic indefinite 
article, unless it is in the plural, or is qualified by an 
attributive adjective in the definite form, or happens to be 
a personal pronoun (of, §74). The force of the enclitic so 
used is of course in no way indefinite; on the contrary it 
has the effect of particularising more directly the person 
or object referred to: home hmhohm i m mshan Ussuf, 

r 

natati-to pitas hmane, that particular camel I pointed out to 
you has had a thorn ran into its foot; hamo banda g hasetin 
i dti Jmllle halkut, ddsd Kaoholudi Mntine, that very man 
from whom I bought this horse, has just gone to Kachhi. 

§428. The relative conjunction hi. Except in the simpler 
cases there is a growing tendency to knit the sentences 
together by means of the relative conjunction hi. Its 
insertion does not necessarily make any formal difference in 
the structure of the sentences; the enclitic -as is generally 
attached to the antecedent except in the cases noted in 
the preceding paragraph: e handaahas M ne Khan-tine, nti 
sifate-a hek, every man who has ever seen you, sings your 
praises; homo nl assus hi Wiado dare bassusns , you were 
the man who had come here last year ; ant as hi nd parol us, 
dam pa, say what you have to say. now; gira-as hi hand 
Uwrnti metjbk assur, enakjio hul Mnguno , whatever sheep 
my brother had, have lambed this year; ddhd-n gud ami as 
hi hand khuda hare, bane babul e, henceforth whatever 
my God may do, I accept; harm sajjle hi m bisemis, jalh 
husMne-ta, the flame has singed the meat you’ve roasted: 
e a sit hi drool-a path, mon-la maun e, the face of the 
liar is blackened; band ogh ase hi da-uno bakktas mare , 
hhndanti shnhre he, let the man to whom such a lot may 
fall, give God the thanks; homo nmrato hi m daro Kit-a 
hafesa, aim padai bassune, the lad with whom you were 
talking yesterday, has come back to-day, 

< 1 * 
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§429- The antecedent may stand structurally outside tire 
dependent clause, and be represented in it instead by a pronoun 
as in Persian: hcime mar as hi m daro iiota JiU-a haresa, 
amo paddi bassime, that lad with -whom you were talking 
yesterday, has come back to-day; hcmieas za gh n-a khcilek 
hi mmhok-ta hhcdhmo, that man will wield the sword whose 
forefathers have wielded the sword; hamo sarddras hi duti-ta 
Ml ms, Slid Bdz Man ass, the chief who had the bow in his 
hand, was Shah Baz Khan. 

§430. Even in such sentences the conjunction is not 
infrequently omitted, though its omission is often awkward 
enough. There is indeed considerable looseness in the 
structure of these relative sentences. The antecedent may 
be a nominative pendens, standing without structural relation 
to either clause : hamo ImlUas hi du-la huson ciss, pen aib 
1mm ass-tec, that horse whoso forefoot was injured—there 
was also some other unsoundness in it; hamo bandaghas hi 
bava-ta dnzz mass, jind-ta zarur dv.zz-a rnareh, the man 
whose father turned thief, he is sure to turn thief himself. 
And finally sentences like the following are not uncommon, 
in which the meaning is clear, but a logical analysis im¬ 
possible : handaahas&nd hi bdva-ta dnzz mass, mdr-ia zarur 
duzz-a march. 

The Causal Sentence. 

§431. The causal conjunction hi, because. Though M is 
used by itself as a causal conjunction it is generally pre¬ 
ceded by a pronominal phrase, e.g., antei hi, lit. why ? that, 
ant as e hi hi, lit. for the sake of what? that, hand dr hi hi, 
for the sake of this, that: lihalpa-ta hi hath, don’-t beat him 
or he’ll go; i ne sizd etiva antei him d-v.-zzl haremts, I’ll 
punish you because you have committed theft; ond Jehanh 
hkafmhcm purr assur antasehi hi ond mar hash as, his 
eyes were full of tears at the death of his son; i hmddrhi 
hhivasli nt hi o batau, I’m glad he didn’t come. 
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Miscellaneous Conjunctions. 

§432. that. In addition to the other uses noted 
above ki is used to introduce the oratio recta after verbs of 
saying, thinking, etc. : o pare M l pcogga bareva, he said 
he would come to-morrow. The oratio obliqua is rarely 
employed : o pare ki opagga baroe . The verb of saying, etc., 
may be idiomatically omitted : sarddr tend bandaghdte much 
hare ki tend tufakdte paid a kabo, the chief collected his 
men and told them to put the match to their guns. 

§433. O f and. This conjunction is frequently omitted, 
especially between nouns and verbs in the same grammatical 
relation: hand urn ho aha (o) pare, my wife wept and said. It 
is sounded in close connection with the preceding word thus 
if this ends in -d, the long vowel may coalesce with the 
conjunction to form the diphthong -au: ho ahem pare, she 
wept and said; while a final short -a followed by the 
conjunction is as a rule hardly sounded at all: dd hmvirf o 
mar droah-a pdpasa, this mother and son don't lie. 

§434. a, and. This form of the conjnnction is regularly 
used in certain pronominal combinations: i-a-ni rdst pan , 
nanedi has bdmr-a kappak, though you and I may speak 
the truth, not a soul will credit us; dd hame lashkar e 
ki nan-a-mm dare Tchandn-ta, this is that army we and you 
saw here. It is seemingly preserved in the compound word 
Ml-a-sum, bow and arrow, rainbow, and it is possibly the 
original form of the conjunction. 

§ 435 . Um, hum, also n T t aga jican us, i hum duzzi 
kattamdy righteous though you are, I too have committed 
no theft; % hum khalkut-ta . hand mar um khalk-ta , not only 
did I myself beat him, but my son beat him into the bargain. 
Tjie Persian form ham is sometimes used, but it is generally 
regarded as tiurut, and the same applies in a greater degree 
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to U, which lias been introduced from Sindhi: m U dam-a 
ptisa, you too will say so. 

§436. Yd. or; yd . . . yd, either . . . or:— da JmllUemi 
dade harf yd ede. of these horses take this one or that; * 

har-mjoht hi i ne jpendwdr baling tit, ya tenat dares, yd 
tend Plume mm etis, the next time I summon you, please 
either come yourself or send your brother. 

§437. Jfei . . . (o) nei, neither • - -nor (§ 336 ):—- l nei 
Mmdar/kdii fthutivtt- nei bandaoMn, T fear neither God nor 
man ; i nei or tin narrdnut o nei nean- narrot , I have neither 
lied from him nor am I likely to flee from you. 

§438. Maga (magar), but:—? Mssuta, maga hane 
hasardi pen pdhabaras rasmgti, I would, have come, but I 
received other tidings on the road; o pare asit, maga hare s 

pen kdremas , he said one thing, but did another. The form 
magar may be regarded as surut. \ 
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THE IETEEJECTION. 

§439. It will be useful to note a few of the co mm oner 
sounds and exclamations used to express emotion. These 
include not only 4 vocal gestures/ but also words which have 
been, and in some cases still are, full parts of speech, 

§440. Maiif yes: —kumio kdm? haio, will you go with 
the flock ? yes. The verb used in the interrogation is gener¬ 
ally repeated in the answer: da hull * nd e ? haw, hand e, is 
this horse yours ? yes, it’s mine. 

§441. .H~m, yes \—ni hand Tilie jwdniat bingas? h-m, 
did you catch my remarks properly ? oh yes; tufaknd tavdr 
na khafdi tamnia ? h-m, tammei, did the sound of the gun 
reach your ear ? yes, it did. 

§442. yes (to superiors) hullUeki ispust rid anus ? 
ji, have you cut lucerne for the horses ? yes, sir; tmchche 
pdkuro harems ? /f khuodja, karenui ? have you saddled the 
camel F yes, master, I have. It is often coupled with hau : 
jl hau. 

§443. f Chik, ’ no. The most primitive mode of express¬ 
ing dissent is to emit a clicking noise called, but not sounded, 
chik : track hung urns? (chik), have you had your food? 2 to. 
The sound, which resembles the click of the cab-driver, is 
accompanied by a side-toss of the head. 

§444. Allah, no: — dti h an dag he must khmfmus ? dhah, 
have yoil seen this person before ? no; guzh ghe kashshdm ? 
dhah, aino kmhshitano, have they pulled up the lucerne 
roots P no, not to-day. The Anal syllable of dhah is clipped 
exceedingly short. 

§445. NaJi {net), no 1 —dam Harems? nah, are you 
tired? no; Wgaraste bei kar&ims? nah daisied kaUmmi-ld, 
have you given the bullocks grass P no, I haven’t yet. 
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§448. Jw&n, very well;'-’? aino Bebldi hd : cu, juxm, Mn, 
Pm of to Sibi to-day, Tory well, go. 

§447. Shu hr, thank goodness \~shukr khandt-ne, thank 
goodness X saw you. 

§448. Mar, ok.— mar da chucha amaro jtmnoas e, oh 
my, what a hue baby he is. 

§ 449 . di khudfi, my God :~ fi kliudd d& amaro sedarm 
s, my God, what a curious creature. The Garr SasobY 
make use of an extraordinary expletive: o hand kharruna 
khaki, da, khalkana hulland I’Mum sholoh e, oh my green 
God, all the men in. this village have their head shaven. 

§450. Yah va, hallo- vah va , jwananga arista harem 
hmddd e hi, ni harems f hullo, is this tvork you’ve done 
the work of honest men ? wh vd, aino jiodm left,sees hewnm, 
bless us, you’re put- on a mighty line shirt to-day. 

§451. Sh abas, bravo s— shdbas, hulUe sharer Yhar-Mkarra 
fair mm, bravo, you’ve curry combed the horse splendidly. 
It may be used ironically, especially when preceded by vd; 
m shahds, hand melhte gum harems, bassunus f capital, have 
you come back after letting my sbeep go astray ? 

§452, TuTrii, by Jove:— pulm, hallo vallaras e, by Jove 
it’s a big flock of birds. 

§458. d*uh, pshaw :— puh, ni ardlm hallo areas massits ? 
pshaw, what made you such a flue fellow? The same 
contemptuous meaning is expressed vulgarly by tun and 
purl. 


1 The Garr Sasolis are the Brahni men of Gotham or Abdera; hi she 
harrifSrnS dunyati sifil aye ? g?3r§Sasoti jaklcae-a hhalek, they asked 
the ass whether he had any relations in the world ; ‘ well,’ quoth he/ the 
Sasoli in always boasting o£ the connection.’ * 




§454, Aloe, aim'd, aluvft did, ho hox~ni cliata dv oah -a 
paw—alma, rmi paroled m us, yon tell nothing but a pack 
o£ lies—ho ho, so you’re the only man who speaks the truth. 

§455. S7t(Un (shalla ) ; pray God shdla, cu hare, pray 
God he come quickly. Its obvious derivation from in 
slid ’link is not always felt: shdla, Mkuda hand dude dmiti 
lee, pray heaven, God fulfil my prayer. 

§456. Tlh abarddr, take care Jjhalarddr, huIU Mkaloe- 
ne, take care, the horse’ll kick you. 

§457. Vde no janai, (janaki ), woe betide y ou:—vde na 
jdndi ago hand huchche sdr hattmes, woe betide you if you 
don’t look after my camel; sobato hmir matavere, vde 
mmid janaki, if you’re not present to-morrow early, on 
your head he it. The expression is an adaptation from 
Persian. 

§458. Arman, alas arrnan, hand, t&fak ddsd radd-a 
matauiha, ala aino smn ser-a harena, alas, had my shot not 
missed just now, we would to-day have had our fill of meat. 

§459. Abac, woe aloe ham- arigk tdisha jangdn 
harsengtme, woe, my husband has not yet returned from 
the battle. 

§460. Tobo, fie:— tola, bald-aseti arenganun, fie, we are 
caught in a calamity. 

§461. To this category belong the various sounds addressed 1 
to animals. The following are some of the calls: Idcli, to a 

kid, d-r-r-r-)\ .. to a sheep, chuh, to a dog. Chokh, ehih, 

cU are used to drive on a dog, a goat and cattle respectively; 
from the last sound is derived the child’s word for cattle, 

cMd, Commands to halt are hash-shsh ... to a donkey, 

pa$ht } to a horse. Jlmh-sh-sh is used to make a camel 
kneel down, p-r-r-r-o is the general command to drink. 
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